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„АКТ, MUSIC, THE STAGE, FICTION, POETRY, 
„У EDUCATION, HOMES, GARDENS, AND THE CRAFTS 


`` Work of the Y. M. C. A. in War Tir 


` gas Famous Authors See 


A Suggestion to Congress 


WE were sitting in the smoking compart- 
ment of a Pullman, hitched to a broken 
down, coughy engine that was jerking its way 
along the uneven tracks that paralleled the St. 
Croix River. I had been up the Grand Lake 
Streams for a few weeks’ loaf,—fishing, smok- 
ing, reading, thinking. As the engine labored 
along,—the bleak, stubby remains of fine spruce 
forests on one side of it and the turgid, little 
river full of pulp wood on the other, 1 half 
closed my eyes and dreamily played a monstrous 
trout on a gossamer line. Just as I was about 
to land my catch, the chap sitting opposite me 
remarked in the same matter of fact tone in 
which he might have said Good Evening! 
"How can they do it for sixty cents!” Не 
seemed perfectly sane, his gray eyes were steady 
and calm, so my first impulse to plead an en- 
gagement developed into the conventional “I 
beg your pardon?" Preston continued, “When 
I answered their first advertisement in the New 
Republic, I cheerfully anticipated getting sixty 
cents' worth, if that—some cheap, abridged, 
poorly edited book printed in eye-straining type 
on butcher's manila, But when those two books 
came!—Just think—a 350 page copy of ‘Thus 
Spake Zarathustra’—I atl tried for months 
to get that last word of ‘Kultur’ translated by 
Thomas Common and with an introduction by 
Frau Nietzsche, and a volume of the finest col- 
lection of 13 De Maupassant stories I’ve ever 
seen, and I think I know my De Maupassant. 
I felt that I had cheated the publishers.” Pres- 
ton paused for breath—I learned afterwards 
that he is an unusually taciturn man—and be- 
fore he could resume, I had opened my bag and 
fished out two charming limp croft leather 
volumes, “The Way of All Flesh” and “The 
Mayor of Casterbridge” with Joyce Kilmer’s 
introduction. 

"I thought you were a bit queer,—at first,” 
I said, "but they say people are judged by the 
books they read, so we don't need any other 
introduction." 

“I should say not,” Preston exclaimed; “col- 
lectors of the Modern Library don't. Aren't 
they the most satisfying companion volumes 
ever?" 2 

Just then the c engine grunted and 
pulled up at Machias Junction, where Preston 
and I got out, stretched our legs and passed 
the time of night with a group of State of 
Маше lumber Jacks. Preston told them the 


yarn about Isaac Newton cutting a big hole ` 


and a small hole in the side of his barn so 
that both his big cat and her kittens could get 
out at night, and we could hear their apprecta- 
tive guffaws as we settled down again to our 


pipes and our chat. 
told Preston a lot about the Modern Library 


that he didn't know. Не had gotten only the - 


first twelve titles. He Jet his pipe go out sev- 


eral times when I told him there were thirty 
volumes to be had for the same sixty cent 
price and that almost every one of the new 
titles had an introduction by such men as 
Padraic Colum, Alexander Harvey, Willard 
Huntington Wright, сіс., which some people 


thought alone worth the sixty cents. ў 

І waxed eloquent and, before we thought of turning 
in for the night, had +9 how The odern Library 
had started with the idea of giving the American Pub- 
lic the yery best in modern thought at as low a price 
as possible, and in a simple, attractive, convenicnt 
form. It included books that had never been published 
in this country before, such as “Married” and A 
Miracle of St. Anthony"; and out of print books;. that 
it bought from other publishers the right to reprint 
such worth-while books of contemporaneous interest as 
velle, ae i Hie CES James Stephens’ “Mary, 

ary," an chnitzler's Plays. 

"Rest sellers. don't mean entréc to The Modern 
Library,” I said, “though, The Best Russian Stories 
and “Тһе Way of All Flesh’ and ‘Dorian Gray’ and 
several others have been reprinted several times in this 
edition” — : 

“Do you realize,” said Preston, “that those fellows 
are doing something, big? Only one or two foreign 
Е have attempted anything as fine as that 

Iodern Library"— m 

“That’s just what Gerould of Тһе Bellman, William 
Marion Reedy and Mencken and Kerfoot and all the 
critics are saying," I answered. E 

Preston exclaimed, “Great heavens, man, I'm a 
Modern Library fan myself, but they ought to have 
you on their pay roll.” “Well, to tell you the truth, 
they have," 7 replied with somewhat of a shee ish 

in, “іп fact I'm one of the publishers of the Modern 

ibrary. I wouldn't have started talking about it if 
you hadn't wound me up, so you'll have to excuse 
me, and——" : : 

"Excuse you nothing," said Preston, “there ou ht 
to be an Act of Congress obliging everyone to read he 
Modern Library. 1 call it square, though if you 
give me one of your new lists, and have brea fast with 
me at the Parker House in the morning." 


Heré is the list Boni gave Preston: 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


Oscar Wilde ........................ .-......Рогіап Gray 
Лабе ................,......--.». буз» SEAS Матт1ей 
Kinpling .....................»....-»....б0104ета Three 
Rtevemsan ...........»..,4.4.......».. 8-.-..Ттеавите Island 
Н. G. Wels dito ina ca „,..Тһе War in the Air 
Henrik Ibsen................ Plays: А Doll’s House Ghosts, 

А п Enemy of the People 
Anatole Етапсө....................... SSA The Red Lily 
De Машразбапб..........................Майотоіне Пе Fill 
Nietzsche... ........... «а... Thus Spake Zarathustra 
Dostoyevsky......................... з" Poor People 
Маселіпек....»... “%%%%... А Miracle о! St. Anthony 
Bchopenhauer....... 2... . Studies іп Pessimism 
Bamuel Butlet, .................. +... The Way of АП Flesh 
George Moredith.... 1881ء‎ о? the Crossways 
G. B. Bhaw........ “с کو ےچ‎ Ап Unsocial Socialist 
Geo. Moore...... 0001651810583 of a Young Man 


JU8T PUBLISHED 
Oscar Ү/П46...........2...».....4.....--%:..2ж.,Р06408 
ТОА, andreas "aza ara ansa ae 65ء‎ and Evil 


] 9 oems 
Hazard of New Fortunes 
Mikado and oth 


er 

Н. G. Weln......... енене а АПП Veronica 
Gustave Flaubert....... ........Мадйате Bovary 
James мик каз» errore а MATY, 

Anton seess .. » 7568ء‎ Fiddle, etc. 
Arthur 8chnitzler, voro» Anatol and Other 8 
Sudermann........ پا وٹ سر یٹ‎ a Se اور وی واج‎ Dame Care 
s s ...... ЖЗ а RA Dreamer’s Talos 


Mi Thursd: 
Henrik «asa. s Plays: Hedda "Gabler, Pitra of ا‎ 
Haeckel, Thompson, Welsmann, ... Evolution in Modern Thought 


Hand bound limp croft leather, 60c per vol., at all stores, 6c extra by mail. 
Published by BONI & LIVERIGHT, 109% West 40th St., New York. 
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“STEVE:’’ А YOUNG MAN OF THE NEW RACE. 

BY WILL DEVINGTON COMFORT 


MIS name is Steve. I knew him from a letter before I 


E saw him. We've romped and ridden together for two 
zm ME years and I've known him better every day since. One 
КЕХА Z Ж of the most joyous revelations that this life ever fur- 
Ce nished is that one doesn’t come to the end of these 
Aj people. . . . We were camping together on the 
Southern California Strand, which is a holy place to 
be. He came forth in the early morning bringing a closed book. 
“This fellow is one of us,” he said. The book was. Youth, by 
Joseph Conrad. “Т hadn’t read a book for a long time,” he added. 
“There are three stories in this. Гуе only read one — Heart of 
Darkness — in fact, I haven't finished that. . . . You have to 
fall into this Conrad and be his —to get him. You let your mind 
open into a cup, and presently after six or seven pages, you find it 
brimming. If you fall into him deep enough, you get almost what 
he sees — not quite though. No reader ever does. But you get 
something intense, fascinating, a restlessness, a terror. You find 
that all your somnolence and inertia has caught fire.” 


"ТУ had been a ten minute rain at dawn. The smell of the 
tropics moved over the sterile sand. It was cool, but there 
was no wind. The day promised heat. We had been up in 

Canada for the winter, and it was hard to believe that hot sunlight 

was free. А broad quilt of gulls and plover sat together on the shore 

waiting for the drying light or for the mist to rise, or the tide to- 

ebb; zns ms ; š 

Steve resumed: 

_ “Не tells about a boy who loved maps — who used to look for 
hours at the continents — thrillingly drawn to the darkest places, the 
patches still unprojected. There was one heart of darkness with a 
river winding through. He doesn't tell you the continent or the river, 
but there were elephants there. Не should have called the story 
Ivory. . . . Years afterward, the man, worn to the bone from 
the world's lies, sets out to penetrate this deepest black of the planet. 
He reaches the river and follows it for endless days, but the world 
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has arrived. France or England or Germany is there colonizing 
for Ivory. You don't know which nation. "Тһе story is told like 
that — unplaced in time and space — vague and big as a devachanie 
memory. Really it doesn't matter what particular imperialistie ten- 


dency is at work. The fact is he climbed the river into the ghastliest 
chaos. 


E OU get the deep green of the heart of the continent, the mourn- 
\ ful brooding leafiness — the natives herded and distracted, 
more afraid of the blast of a river-steamer's whistle than of any 
kind of violent death. Death was familiar to them. They were chained 
to labor, cast loose to die. Vultures swept the sky waiting for their 
limbs to fall still. There was the salty pester of fever in the air — 
men foolish with fever and heat — a haze of flies — white men burn- 
ing out inside — oxidization of human souls — a steady and hideous 
beat of death — devils of hate and violence and acquisitiveness — 
clerks making entries of Туогу— а nations young men running 
through the jungles for Ivory — carloads of bright glass beads and 
painted ealieo for Ivory — all standards of life and career-building 
set upon Ivory — murder for that — lives lost, tribes shattered — the 
leafy heart of a fresh continent seared with the civil flame of greed — 
commodities dumped in river beds — mails that men would die for 
torn ореп by vandal hands—waste, perversity, nothing clean-cut 
even of crime, the horrible non-initiative of the middlemen. . . . . 
АП this told with patient exactitude, but with indescribable inten- 
sity; told by a master-hand that trembles; with the control that one 
can only know who is sensitive enough to tremble. You feel a big 
man bending forward to make you see something that all but killed 
him to find out. You feel him scarred, and sick, his heart leaking, 
because he found it all so hideously and stupidly rotten. It’s a little 
picture of Europe to me — that's the point. Europe —the war of . 
the Middlemen — Europe to-day — the Middlemen turning to rend 
each other. Heart of darkness — after that the light comes." - 


Steve opened and shut his fingers in the sunlight. Тһе warmth 
was sweeter every minute. | 


“FT HIS fellow sees it all,” he went on. “Hes done a big job for 
me—for anybody who gives himself to the book. There's 
something immortal about being a workman like that—about 

any workman. That's why one wants to cast a weep after the passing 

hordes of Middlemen. They can’t do work. They don’t even see 
the fog of human agony they've painted the world with. They are it. 

But they are killing off each other. England thinks she is fighting 
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Germany. She is fighting herself. It is the old against the old. 
The British parliament is fighting itself; the Reichstag is fighting 
itself. You couldn't ask more in the way of a clean-up, in and out 
and against. It’s all about Ivory. They crucify for fossil.” 

Steve was lighting up. i 

“This Conrad brought back to me today a bigger love for the 
workman. The starved and scorned inventor gets the best of it, after 
all — not in Ivory — but he builds something in himself. He quickens 
something in himself that goes on in freed consciousness when the 
body falls. No, I don’t insist that anything goes on in any particular 
way, but Ше deep moments of work somehow show a man that the 
best of him here is but a nexus between a savage past and a splendid 
future. . . . Its wonderful to be alive today. I believe there 
are secret agencies at work behind all the governments — that they 
are one at the top. I don't mean detectives, not intelligence bureaus. 
Potent, mystic, infallible forces. It doesn't matter. Some person 
or some group is holding the plan of the New Age. 

“There never was such a winter of misery as last — never in the 
world’s history. We're learning life as never before — plucking the 
deeper fruits and mysteries of pain. But one must go apart from 
the crowd to see. One must cease to be a partisan. The real seers 
see the whole, not the part. England hasn’t got anything more to 
do with the New Age than Lithuania. Theyre all in pain. One 
sees only the part when one is in pain. England, France, Germany, 
Belgium, Poland, Lithuania — all in pam. Not one man in a million 
of those countries sees it all. America has her chance to see it all. A 
few Russians see it all — а few here — а few in China — a few in 
India. Romain Rolland sees it all. This fellow, Conrad, sees it 
al. . . . Itsa pity America doesn't get the full picture. It's 
worth seein Е 


CEAN and sunlight and mountains. Тһе world was а brim- 

ming cup. If a man could take all the beauty there was for 

` him, he could never die. . . . We went over to the post 

office of the little town. "The business men of the place were coming 

in. "The first mail had just been distributed. . . . Grocers, 

butchers, the hardware man, the real estate man, the man who ran 

the newspaper — fishermen, barbers, lawyers — mainly fat and 
pleasant — children on the way to school. 

They were short-breathed and short-armed. They dressed in 
wool and wore heavy dark hats. I had never noticed before how 
short-armed the race of tradespeople are. Laborers and peasants 
are not so; painters and musicians have a tendency to be long-armed. 


I mentioned this to Steve. 


 . |S 
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“The middlemen,” said he. “They are tightened throughout — 
ligaments contracted — contraction taking place in the deeper weaves 
of mind, а drying up of the deeper sources of life. Contraction, self- 
centering — that's what madness is. Ап insane ward is made up of 
ego maniacs. They are shameless about it. . . . 'These people 
do not sing, or weave, or build or make bricks. Their ways are 
paltry. They hide their ways from each other, and afterward from 
themselves. "They don't pluck fruits; they contrive no short cuts; 
they do not become intimate even with the commodities of the earth — 
the very things they worship and pare margins from. They eat 
infamously, filch from each other. . . . It’s all here — all that 
Conrad pictured in the heart of darkness. These are the sick, the 
maimed, the blind of the earth. "They live in the realm of fear, pain, 
anger, desire. These are the war-makers. . . . Their arms are 
twisting and shortening in to their navels 

Sunlight streamed in through the open doors of the post-office. 
Motors going by drowned the soft rustling from the sea. The hell 
of the outer world trickled in through bits of conversation. Every- 
body had read the morning paper at the same time. Мо one thought 
of telling anything that his neighbor did not know. . . . Europe 
was starving — the President was ill — railroads in strike, coal famine, 
prohibitive cost of staples — France cracking with the dry-rot of 
exhaustion — England still a voice — Lloyd George and Asquith 
at each other's throats — Germany choking in. her own blood — 
Russia breeding soldiers and marching them forward and back, 
but generally to the seas and the south — Italy having forgotten 
which side she was fighting for — America rife with preparedness 
and partisanshi 

_ The tradespeople of the little town by the sea gathered in their 
bills and orders and advertisements and hurried back to their shops. 
Nothing astonished any more. There were no words for the world's 
woe — no ears for lamentations — no mind but to buy cheap at the 


right time and sell dear all the time. . . . We walked back to 
the shore. 


“Y ONCE saw a little town on a hill-side," Steve said. “А grand 
boot-maker was there, and a man who made clocks with such 
tools as he had — big noble clocks that ran unvaryingly eight 

full days. Another man made furniture — perfect woods from the 

forest drying in his kilns and sheds. ‘There was a sweet smell about 
his shop. There was a weaver and a potter there. The days were 
long and singing, full of labor and peace. No one multiplied by 
mechanical means. Еуегу artisan had his apprentices. The age of 
the apprentices will come back — with a new dimension added = 
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BY WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 


"Switzerland or dream?" said I. Steve smiled. “They are 
starting communities all along this coast," he said. “Many are on 
the quest of the town I saw." 

We sat down upon the sand again. The sun was higher. White 
clouds brooded in heaven's own daylight; white wings moved upon 
the sea. Steve pointed across toward Asia. 

“We'll be over there to live before we know it," he said. 

It meant the whole story to me. 

What Conrad pictured in the dark continent and what all the 
films and plates and criers of the world had been picturing as the 
condition of Europe for nearly three years, existed here in one of 
the cleanest small towns of America — a different stage of the same 
malignant disease. From the broad and beautiful vantage points 
of democracy and fraternity—every shop here was a lair, the prod- 
ucts, exposed and secreted, a spectacle of moral decay and insensate 
devouring; every schoolhouse a place of dismal enchantment where 
partisanship, competition, imperialism and every other war-making 
and soul-detaching curse was not only taught but enforced. Steve 
knew deeply well when he spoke that the creative artist, the producer 
of every real and true and beautiful thing, comes into the power to 
express himself, in spite of schools, not because of them. 

One can laugh at Lloyd George and Mr. Asquith tearing at 
each other — at all bearded and mediocre men occupying seats of the 
mighty and calling their dead gods to witness that they are right — 
but one who knows that the intrinsic gift of each child is the one thing 
in sunlight to be promoted, turns away a bit dismally from the spec- 
tacle of the standardization of the child mind — from the wholesale 
manufacture of middlemen under the flag. 


ТЕУЕ loves America. I know of по one who loves America 
more. Не doesn't rise and cheer when they throw the Star 
Spangled Banner on the screen in а movie hall where imagina- 

tion is being put to death, or rise in & hotel dining room when the 
orchestra plays this questionable bit of verse and tune. 

He does not choose passionately between presbyterian and adven- 
tist, or rush to the polls to save his country by voting against a retired 
brewer for mayor. He doesn't believe that a standing army will save 
the republie, or that a redistribution of wealth will bring about the 
ultimate good — but he believes in the vision of the Founders of 
America — in the broad principles of freedom, democracy апа fra- 
ternity. He believes in the spaciousness and splendor of the American 
spirit; that the dream of a few mysties will triumph at the last, and 
that the many will follow the dream of the few. He does not believe 
that the voice of the middlemen is the voice of God. 
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It’s hard to credit, but this young man does not love England 
because he hates Germany. He loves America, not because he was 
born in America, but because the dream of a new heaven and a new 
earth has a quicker chance for breaking through into matter here 
than elsewhere. He perceives the tissues of the senile and the obscene 
breaking down in America under intense civil and moral processes — 
as they are breaking down in other countries under war. He believes 
that this breaking down is essential before the building begins. He 
believes that all this death, famine and bloodshed is a planet-wide 
clean-up — physically and psychically and absolutely without morale. 
He believes that the future will be built upon the thoughts of men 
who. are great enough to stand apart from the armies and the dumas. 
from the cabinets and the senates, just now — that the great men of 
the world are not designated but working in secret. 


S Steve sees it, all partisans have to do with the parts, and the 
parts of the partisans have to do with the Old, which is destroy- 
ing itself — sense against substance, limb against limb, organ 
against organ. He doesn’t believe that the plan of the future has 
anything to do with the sorry picture Germany has made in her 
highest arrogance, or with the magnetic capital of the world being 
established in Downing Street or anywhere near the Thames Em- 
bankment. He believes that the pattern of the New Age should have 
taken form in the States by this time — not only form, but substance, 
by this time. Instead he finds America sick, fat, unwashed — almost 
incredibly down and demented — no place for a builder to be, nor for 
the fine work of the architect — that America today isn’t in a condi- 
tion to be died for — that the man heroic enough to live for her — to 
live for the bringing about of the dream of her Founders, can do his 
work best just now outside of quarantine. Something of this sort 
he meant by pointing to Asia and the smoky isles of the sea. | 
Not to stay. I repeat no young man loves America more. The 
young men of the New Race are born of a mating of the east and 
west. They are naturally intolerant of partitions. Steve is one of 
these. Не isn't a spirit alone. Не is a body and brain. Не has 
stayed awake through the full night and day. He sees the planet in 
one piece. He has crossed all the rivers. He knows the young men 
of America. He is опе of them. He loves America because he knows 
the rest of the world. He has friends among the Chinese young 
men — among the young men of Russia and India. Не says that 
all three have greater obstacles to overcome in getting the dream 
through, than we of America have — that we are closer right now 
to bringing in of the theme of the new social order than any — that 
everybody will be singing it after the wreckage is cleared away. 
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A SPRING NIGHT 


“America, Russia, India, China —they аге lands, not рауе- 
ments,” Steve said. ““The southern side of the hemisphere later, 
though the eternal youth is already abroad in Australia and New 
Zealand." : 

Не was looking across and to the south. The sun was a glory 
about us — all the background a tentative, swiftly passing thing, all 
but forgotten now, stilled by the rustle of the long, low white lines 
of the sea. I was sentimental enough to see the eternal youth in his 
face, as he looked away. 

“The new age will redeem all the broad lands," he said, with a 
trace of a smile — "lands for meadows and fields and gardens — 
meadows for milk, fields for wheat, gardens for honey — the New 
Race is particular for the perfect foods — foods for the giant and 
the child — broad lands for the toilers — the great sea coasts for the 
dreamers. . . . It’s all a matter of taste," he added. 


A SPRING NIGHT 


N E night in Spring we watched the moon 
() Sail in the heaven's deep lagoon; 

'There were no words, O Love, to te 
Of Beauty's matchless miracle. | 
Thus, silent in the hush of night, 
We watched the monstrous pearl of light 
Swing through the velvet dark, and go 
Whither, alas! no one may know. 


One night in Spring I felt Love rise 
Out of the star-enspangled skies, 
And come, in silence, to the place 
Where long I looked upon your face. 

` I saw the ancient miracle— 
Old as the moon's untarnished shell— 
And knew, at last, how Love can take 
'The heart and bid it sing—and break! 


—Charles Hanson Towne. 
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ТНЕ NEW HOMES OF AMERICA SHOWN IN 
GARDEN SETTING IN THE ARCHITECTURAL 
LEAGUE'S EXHIBITION THIS SEASON 


NDER blue sky you passed into a space filled with 

color, a tiny brook into which.the blue reflected, trickled 
[| past, stirring white pebbles — and many plants bloom- 
ing at the side. Purple and blue hyacinth, pale pink 
primroses and daffodil brushed the path. Апа at the 
sides of the little stream benches were placed, wide 
and graceful, and back of the benches were lattice 
hedges hidden in vines screening masses of color beyond. At last the 
little stream vanished in a fountain pool that quivered under a bronze 
dancing figure and at the approach to the stream there were other 
fountains with bronze water-babies playing with frogs. 

Just before the stream slipped into the fountain, it debouched 
into two deep blue pools with roses at the border and benches back 
of the roses. | 

Seated оп these wide benches you could watch the color-beauty 
of the little path or look into the pool where lilies rested lightly, or 
you could study the people who were moving about back of the arbors 
looking at the many pictures and the rare sculpture. For the flowery 
pathway led through the three beautiful rooms of this season’s Archi- 
tectural League Exhibition, and the garden arrangement, which 
connected all the rooms and led you by scent of purple hyacinths, was 
a part of the most beautiful indoor garden arrangement ever planned 
or executed. 

The committee on decoration for this year included Robert 
Chanler, Arthur Crisp, Barry Faulkner, Albert Herter, Ernest Peix- 
otto and Fred Dana Marsh, a group of men who would guarantee 
beauty of arrangement in any exhibition of painting, sculpture, mural 
decoration or architecture, but it is with some surprise and great 
interest that we find the sense of beauty expressing itself as naturally 
and interestingly in landscape gardening, in knowledge of outdoor 
color, beauty and of the right use of garden furniture as one would 


рея people giving all thought апа interest to this most significant 
art. 


T the beginning of the adjustment of life, whether in a nation, 

a community, an organization, or a home, the first impulse 

15 to divide into groups, with the feeling that every branch of 

work сап be done better, handled separately. And so for years we 
have had architects who were only interested in designing houses, dec- 
orators who knew nothing of architecture, gardeners who never con- 
sidered the house or the decorations, mural decorators who never saw 
the building in which their canvases would be hung. And this sense 
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THE LAUGHING FROG 
BABY by Edith Baretto Parsons 
which welcomed one to the fifth 
annual architectural exhibition in 
the most cheerful and amusing 
baby fashion. 


THE WATER BABY, Brenda 
Putnam, sculptor, is a delightfully 
human bit of modelling, a sott 
roly-poly baby that does not sug- 
gest a sculptor's studio, but a pink 
and white nursery. 
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NOT SINCE the erection of the Woolworth 
Building, has so beautiful a sky-scraper been 
designed as this one shown at The Architec- 
tural League, the work of Clarence W. Brazer. 
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ONE OF THE MOST DELIGHTFUL mod- 


ern houses at The Arch 
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A DETAIL OF A LOVELY GARDEN de- 
signed by Jackson & Rosencrans for W. S. 
Benson, Passaic, N. )., showing a delightful 
combination of brick, concrete and wood. ; 


Е he «Фу А 
From а photograph 
by Caroline Geiger 


A WATER GARDEN that might be centuries 
old in Italy, designed by Caroline Geiger, 
for Mrs. F. Ferguson at Huntington, L. I. 


From а photograph by 
John Wallace Gillies 


SWIMMING POOL at “Wawbeck” on 
the estate of Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Coxe at 
Paoli. The pool is 6,000 feet long and 
was designed by Charles Wellford Leavitt. 


NEW HOMES AND GARDENS 


of separateness has for years predominated the League Exhibition. 
АП the mural decoration appeared in the first gallery with some small 
sculpture, the foreign designs generally were isolated in the first room 
at the right of the entrance, then in the second gallery we would find 
fine domestic architecture with a few tiles and here and there a con- 
tribution from the brick and concrete people. The larger designs 
were usually segregated in the Vanderbilt Gallery where the architec- 
tural sculpture also appeared. In the main, gardens were forgotten 
and there was very little color anywhere. я 

Last year a change took place and under Мг. Magonigle's direc- 
tion appeared a lovely formal garden in the Vanderbilt Gallery. 

There were nice blue pools bearing pink water lilies, under the shadow 
of which tiny colored fish flickered, and the pools were bordered with 
roses and there was a great arbor with concrete benches. This was 
the first effort of the League to bring to people's minds the fact that 
you usually walk through gardens to reach the house, and that much 
of the beauty and welcome and joy of visiting your friends in the 
country is the pathway that leads from the gate to the door. 

- _ There was a delightful reception at the League also last year, 
and graceful, lovely young people danced under the arbor and through 
the garden. And New York was so delighted over this indoor garden 
that the League, perforce, was compelled to repeat the experiment. 

This year the outdoor beauty bloomed in every room and canopies 
of blue swung like low, tropical skies over the garden and a tiny 
stream flowed from the fountain at the head of the Vanderbilt room 
through the pergolas under little bridges down two flights of steps 
to rest in a pool that greeted you as you entered from the hall. Noth- 
ing lovelier and more alive was ever seen indoors. 


T is hard to say, without much consideration, if what seemed this 
I year to-be the finest exhibition ever held, was intrinsically finer, 
or whether the little garden path brought one to the various 
exhibits with added zest and interest. Certainly after following every 
exhibition from the beginning, I never remember one that seemed to 
carry such distinction in the civic buildings and in the business blocks, 
such permanent beauty in the homes, such rich and rare design in the 
gardens and so much vivid and well spaced color in the mural 
decorations. 

We are selecting a few of the most interesting features (only a 
few of many dozens of interesting features) to illustrate this article. 
And although we may be able to give an impression of something of 
America's advancement in architecture and landscape beauty, we 
should be in despair to attempt to realize all that the League showed us 
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NEW HOMES AND GARDENS 


of achievement, inspiration and progress. Ғог instance, the Temple 
of Aphrodite “which somehow does not seem to belong to the garden 
of John D. Rockefeller," is one of the most delightful bits of classical 
architecture beautifully placed that America has ever seen. Mr. 
W. W. Bosworth is the architect, we do not remember who designed 
the Aphrodite, but she looks graceful and chaste as perhaps she 
should. Another photograph shows us a space of great distinction 
called *Cedar Alley," designed by James А. Greenland with a rare 
sense of beauty, 'The Cedar pathway is plain and somber, ending 
in a low marble terrace, beautifully catching the sunlight. 

One of the loveliest of the simple houses was an old-fashioned 
frame building designed by D. J. Baum. It does not quite belong 
to any period of architecture, but is so admirably suited to the land- 
seape, so gentle in its charm, so right in its spacing of windows and 
low roof, that it seems forever to have existed in the bit of sloping 
country. 

А delightful and new feature in the exhibition was the various 
service entrances, made so beautiful with vines and flowers апа por- 


ticos that one wonders how it is possible to keep the guests out of 
the kitchen. 


__ The large buildings are of quite magnificent proportion, starting 
with the Lehigh Valley Terminal at Buffalo, Kenneth M. Murchisen, 
architect. Passing the beautiful Missouri State capitol, resting with 
peace and delight before the model of the proposed Colonnade at the 
end of the stadium was the College of the City of New York. In this 
rarely beautiful design classical in expression infused with rich im- 
agination, Arnold Brunner makes one realize that the opportunity 
for great beauty lies all about us, that our city will become most beau- ` 
tiful when all river edges are gathered up in the golden imagination 
of real creative understanding. | | 

We should like, were it possible, to speak at length of the Temple 
of the Scottish Rite at Washington, چ‎ by се architectural 
artist, John Russel Pope. Mr. Pope has the extraordinary gift of 
always making you feel that within the great structure he has designed, 
you will find still more beauty, so that every portico he draws holds 
a certain lure to the passerby. We like the design, also for the Newark ` 
тшш ош. Aa Is ben cum beauty and civic 
charm very seriously these days, and should be congratulated upon 
this vino РА McKim, Mead and White for her di : 

e of the most arresting mural decorations shown at the League 
was called the "Port of New York," a proposed decoration for ‘the 
Lehigh Valley Station at Buffalo, Kenneth Murchison, architect. 
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NEW HOMES AND GARDENS 


There were many designs for stained glass windows, all rather 
good, but as yet we have not found the mystic beauty of the Mediæval 
stained glass of Europe. Тһе work of today is simpler, freer in 
design and rich in color, but does not hold the wonder of the old 
churches in Nuremberg, of the cathedrals in Strassburg or of the ones 
in Paris. 

There was quite a variety of the whimsical new art decoration 
as shown in the batik hangings of Lucy Mead and Arthur Crisp, 
also in Mrs. McGonigle’s work and in a large silk hanging by C. B. 
Hartman, but all of this work seems more or less temporary, although 
interesting. 

Maxfield Parrish showed some delightful decorations for the 
studio of Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, which are in place in Long 
Island in the little reading room. А rare bit of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture is the church parish house and rectory for St. Alban's Church, 
Stevenson and Wheeler, architects. А glimpse of it, through the 
medium of a sketch, resting on a low hillside is like looking up a narrow 
street in Palermo. 


ATURALLY a magazine like Tar Тосснѕтоме, turns with 
| N greatest interest to homes and gardens. Аз the work produced 
in The Touchstone House includes the planning of small houses 
and the making of little gardens, we are eager to present in the 
magazine all the beauty of house-buildmg and garden-making that 
this country is producing. We want our readers to feel that in our 
pages they will not only find the small, practical house and garden, 
but also the work of the great architects and the distinguished land- 
scape gardeners. We feel in THe TOUCHSTONE MAGAZINE as we 
always felt in The Craftsman, that some day America shall be a land 
covered with lovely homes and gardens and that we would become in 
time the most home-loving people іп the world. | 
We have been especially interested in securing illustrations that 
would show a combination of architecture and gardening. In the 
photographs of The Water Garden, designed by Caroline Geiger, we 
feel that we have a rare and unusual presentation of simple, appro- 
priate architecture with a garden planned absolutely in harmony. It 
is hard to believe that this house and garden has not grown through 
generations of affectionate care and love of beauty. It is all very 
simple in a way and yet you feel that some person or that successive 
people have brought to it morning after morning a delighted interest 
and a desire for its perfection. : асса 4 
e totally different in conception and relation to its garden, 
15 Шорт of Henry Swartley, Jr., at Great Neck, Long Island, 
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Bates & Howe, architects. Whether this beautiful colonial structure 
was built in an old garden because the garden suited this style of house 
or whether the planting followed the building because the house 
suggested just this style of dignified landscape gardening, we do not 
chance to know, but the effect is supremely right. A slightly formal 
arrangement of the planting close to the house gives a look of security 
and age and then the lawn and the low hedge and the fine trees all 
are important and closely related. 

Тһе pergola is growing in grace and popularity in America. 1% 
is of rare value to the landscape architect for his building on flat 
planes. It is equally interesting as a decoration for a terrace or 
shelter for a pathway, and gives a sense of life and age to large land- 
scapes, This glimpse of a covered pathway on the estate of W. 5. 
Benson, designed by Jackson & Rosencrans, is one of exceptionally 
classical beauty, the proportions, the material, the formation are all 
closely related with that rare and delightful sense of time’s kind work. 

We feel that we can not do justice to the League without pre- 
senting the new public building in New York, designed by Clarence 
W. Brazer. As the skyscraper is essentially the architecture of metro- 
politan America, it is a matter of great importance that we should 
have designed skyscrapers that are not only practical in construction, 
but beautiful in form and decoration. If we except that famous 
Woolworth Building, no more beautiful skyscraper has been added 
to the collection in New York than this one of Mr. Brazer’s. 


One of the most progressive steps in the development of country 
architecture today is in thoroughly practical, efficient, interesting 
designs for farm buildings. We say beautiful because if a building 
is adjusted to its use and planned to suit the landscapes and built of 
the right material, it cannot escape its own kind of beauty. We are 
delighted to present in the tailpiece of this article a collection of utili- 
ties in one farm building on the estate of Dr. Fahnestock. This 


building was designed by Louis Colt Albro and it seems to us a dis- 
tinct architectural achievement. 


A delightful house on a flat space in the country was shown, 
designed by Armstrong & De Gelleke, a simple dwelling with appar- 
ently every modern ideal of comfort, the usual suggestion of 
colonial is here but there is added the sun room, the groups of windows, 
the lattice about the garden, the wide lawn for sunlight and the 
charming planting about the house and under the trees. This is essen- 
tially the new spirit of architecture in America, smart, comfortable, 
not too expensive, light hearted in effect with definite grace in con- 
struction and design. ë 
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E regret so much that we have not space to show in mural 
decoration the bas relief and the most interesting collection of 
garden sculpture. We have selected a few pieces which will 

convey faint impressions of the varied interests displayed at the 
League. One of the most charming is the Water Lily Baby, by 
Brenda Putnam, and following that is the Baby and the Frogs, shown 
in the fountain of the garden exhibition of the League. There was 
also a design by Janet Scudder of unusual beauty, with a most inter- 
esting pool and wall background, of which Mr. L. G. White was 
the architect. 

The swimming pool аё Wawbeck, on the estate of Alexander B. 
Coxe is a delightful exhibition of beautiful garden planning appro- 
priate to the house. For from the windows of the stone building you 
can see the lovely pool and near the pool is a marble bench from 
which you see the house and look with happiness on the rarely interest- 
ing landscape gardening of Charles Wellford Leavitt. 

In addition to the art shown in the League, which, of course 
included all phases of art, there was an extremely interesting exhibi- 
tion of building material displayed in the basement. We feel this 
one of the most important departures the League has made and at the 
back of the magazine we shall have a longer account of what we were 
interested in at this exhibition. 

With this all too brief review of the League, we feel that we 
must add a word of its wide reaching importance to all American 
architects, builders and gardeners, and to the home-makers as well. 
It seems to this magazine that no one interested in the increased beauty 
and comfort of living in America can afford to miss the yearly exhibi- 
tion of the Architectural League and that either all the country should 
fall in line and present the work of their own architects, gardeners 
and builders in their own cities, or there should be a visiting branch 
of the New York League that would appear in the cities interested 
in such work from here to San Francisco. 


Farm building, 
estate of Dr. 
Clarence Fahne- 
stock, New York. 
Lewis Colt 


ш Albro, Architect. 


AMERICA, SCULPTURE AND WAR: 
FROM AN INTERVIEW WITH A. 
STIRLING CALDER 


НЕВЕ should be an important production of sculpture 
in America.” Mr. Calder's reason for believing this is 
as follows: “I find a great difference in the interest a 
nation takes in sculpture and in painting; for instance, 
the somber north countries, like Holland and England 
and the northern part of The Netherlands are quite in- 
evitably interested in color. They are nations of painters, of 

brilliant painters. This is true too of Scotland. Holland has 
always wanted to add color and life to her civilization through her 
canvases, and in Norway we find not only a brilliant sense of color 
in their painting, but a beautiful plan for decorating their houses 
with painted carving, quite as much as is done in Alaska, and also 
for painting their furniture. Indeed, practically all the peasants’ 
houses and furnishings in Russia, Sweden, Norway, Denmark and 
Holland show the craving for color which nature has denied them. 
And many vivid interesting crafts have been developed through the 
need the northern people have for more color beauty in their 
surroundings. 

“In England we do not find the same expression or love of color 
in houses and furniture; but, as the climate will permit, the color 
has gone into the brightness of house furnishings and into lovely 
gardens. England hides her homes under brilliant green vines and 
makes the approach to them pathways through vivid fragrant gardens. 

But in the main, you do not find the development of 
sculpture; that is, the spontaneous development of sculp- 
ture to any extent in these northern countries. Where 
modern sculpture appears in Russia, Holland, Norway, 

it is more the result of a self-conscious 

interest in the handling of clay than a per- 

sonal expression of the spirit of the peo- 
ple. I am more convinced of this because 
when certain artists come to America 
. ** * from these countries, we find them de- 
veloping into sculptors; Fraser, for instance, and Мас- 
Neil and Robert Aitken and MacMonnies. I doubt if 
these men should have done the work they are doing 
in America if they had remained in the gray, northern 

countries of Europe. But America has color in her sky, 

in her atmosphere, more and more in her buildings, and 

it seems to release the spirit of the seulptor to go his 

own way and to find form and space sufficient for his 


AMERICA, SCULPTURE AND WAR 


art expression. I find that when the men of the 
northern lands would carvé beautiful things, it 
was more often in wood, like the houses in Nor- 
way and the Celtic crosses in England. There 
was warmth in the material, and usually decora- 
tion added. 

“Тһе development of sculpture in America among the 
races who have come here from countries which do not pro- 
duce sculpture, is the basis of my belief that this is the 
country especially suited to progress in this very, to me 
of course, wonderful art. Also the development of our 
architecture in the last few years, in the beauty and right 
design of our publie buildings, the increase of landscape 
architecture all over the country, the desire and need of 
gardens, all lead me to believe that the future of sculpture 
in America is limitless. Because all architects need sculp- 
ture, not as supplementary, but as complementary to their 
art. The lovers of civic beauty cannot attain right, formal 
expression without portrait sculpture, and the landscape 
gardener must, more and more, turn to the work of the formalist 
in sculpture to complement his art. I do not mean merely the 
statuesque art of the French and Italian formal gardens; there is 
no reason at all why many of our younger sculptors should not devote 
а good deal of attention to the making of very beautiful designs for 
garden equipment, for bird baths, tables, and the things that require 
the impulse of the artist to make right in form and decoration. "Тһе 
pergola, the summer house, will probably always be in the hands of 
the architects, as these garden structures must relate closely to the 
house and must develop along the architectural lines of the main 
building. But there is much work for the real sculptor today in the 
beautiful great gardens of America. | 


“yY SHOULD like to see our own people develop our gardens 
Í they are beginning to develop our architecture. I am quite 
horrified at the idea of what is called “Тһе American Versailles" 
--а real estate venture on Long Island which aims to build an Amer- 
ican palace imitating the old Versailles and gardens, that will attempt 
to show America what France used to like. It does not seem to me 
that this is either artistic or national in spirit. Why do we not build 
houses that suit our kind of artists, the way they want to live, and 
gardens that they would like to rest in and walk in and work in. 
I think a community for artists should be a place sacred to their 
personality, expressing their sense of beauty. And I сап imagine 
such а place on Long Island, sincerely carried out, becoming one 
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of the most beautiful home centers in the world. But the idea of 
a ‘fake’ Versailles is very irritating to me, as though we were a people 
without roots, without individuality, without our own conscious sense 


of beauty. 


“Because we loved the beauty of the old world at a time when 
this country was barren artistically, and because that beauty helped 
to develop us and enlarge our appreciation, seems to me no reason 
for becoming a nation of imitators. Of course at times every nation 
has its period of special interest in some foreign influence. France 
in Mediaeval days, followed the Florentine with great academic suc- 
cess; David had but little interest outside of Greece and Rome. And 
during the reign of Burne-Jones in London, Greece came to her 
own in that Saxon town. Russia has found a certain inspiration 
in Paris. And in the beginning, here in America, we should have 
had a hard time for our public buildings, if our young men had not 
approached the Beaux Arts of the Rue Vendome with reverence. 
And all such development is reasonable and inevitable; but neither 
Russia nor France nor England has ever consented to accept the art 
impulse of any other country permanently; neither should America. 

“We ате an immensely varied country, varied in our natural scen- 
ery, in our racial characteristics, in our personal peculiarities. We 


should have an immense inspiration for our painting and in our sculp- 
ture. We are also an open-minded people, ready to be interested, if 
not always to accept the new. 


“Possibly in our early days here in America, we were too inter- 
ested in our churches to think very much about sculpture, and 
strangely enough sculpture does not flourish in the intensely religious 
atmosphere. Of course, to a certain extent the sculptor’s art is em- 
ployed in the final decoration of cathedrals and churches, but only 
in the most formal manner, and rather as a part of the architectural 
scheme. For sculpture really to flourish, it must be without bonds. 


It must have the fullest and richest expression of the individual, of 
the individual with the vision for eM It cannot a Eiern sudor 
the rule of restraint or stupidity." 


НЕМ asked what he thought war would do for art in Amer- 
۷ ica, Mr. Calder disagreed with many of the artists who feel ` 


that war is not the time for art and that people will have 
to recover from the horror of war before art will flourish. “I be- 


lieve," he said, “that war will purge our art; that the creative spirit 
of America will come out of a real struggle, bigger, mightier, more 
essential to the nation. I believe that we have gone on for the last 
few generations too easily, too complacently. We need some sort of 
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CENTRAL FIGURE in the Depew Memorial 
Fountain, to be erected in Indianapolis. A. Stir- 
ling Calder, sculptor; Henry Bacon, architect. 
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A. Stirling Calder, Sculptor 


ONE VIEW OF THE RING OF EIGHT 
DANCING children which surround the cen. 
tral figure in the Depew Memorial Fountain 


THE DANCING CHILDREN їп another 
view as they circle about the figure of 
Dancing and Music in the Depew Fountain. 
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A. Stirling Calder, Sculptor 
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AMERICA, SCULPTURE AND WAR 


spiritual shock. In our pioneer days, we were strong, courageous, sane; 
but our life has grown too easy. It has made us self-satisfied. There 
is nothing like war to take complacency out of a nation. You see, 
as a people, we are no longer religious. We are scoffers and light- 
hearted. We need some force to bring us a true realization of life. 
It goes without saying that no one wants war, but you ask me what 
war will do for art, and I must answer—great things! 

. “Т always feel as though pacifists must value themselves very 
highly, because if you care for your country, your art and your 
progress, you think little of your own life and you cannot imagine 
wanting peace, unless peace is best." 

In speaking of the fountain which illustrates this article, Mr. 
Calder mentioned that the late Karl Bitter had been first commis- 
sioned to design the work which is to be erected in Indianapolis. 
At the time of Mr. Bitter's death, the work was left, an incompleted 
plastic sketch. The whole idea of the fountain, although it was a 
memorial work, was to express exuberance, youth and joy. Mr. 
Calder did not use Mr. Bitter's original sketch, because as he said, 
“it is impossible for one artist to develop freely another man's design. 
But while the actual model was discarded, the theme was retained, 
with the frieze of jumping fish added." 

“The upper figure," Mr. Calder said, “with the element of sug- 
gested music, furnished the motive for the dancing children in the 
circle. In it, I have been concerned to embody that mysterious love- 
liness of unsophisticated nature, its wild frankness and vigor. То 
me," Mr. Calder continued, “dancing is a motion of joy. I cannot 
conceive of dancing that is not full of merriment and delight. Рег- 
haps it is my New England temperament, but I imagine that tragedy 
stalks, that sorrow is never staccato. And so in my dancing figures 
I thought only of supreme delight, each gesture and movement to 
express youthful exaltation." 

When Mr. Calder was asked whether his inspiration in his sculp- 
ture came through brain or emotion, he answered, "I cannot separate 
the two. What I feel must dominate my art is an emotionalized 
reason; always first I have the intellectual idea to present and then 
I feel it emotionally as I present it." 
^ Mr. Calder has delightful ideas about the relative need of work 
and play. 

ST ейте? һе said, “that we all work too much and play too 
little, and we do not play joyously enough. Му ideal civilization 
would hold one hour's work a day. And what things we would create 
in that hour if our spirits and minds and bodies were free, instead 

(Continued on page 99) 
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IN FRANCE: BY ЕМЕКҮ POTTLE 
JENNAT 


НЕ streteher lay on the floor 

In the poste de secours— 

Regg. 856—numerals chalked white on the door 
Of a filthy old cottage: 

“Сееві wn capitaine mort— 

He's for Blénod—the church," said the brancardier. 
His cigarette, stuck to his upper lip, 

Hung pendulous and wabbled as he spoke, 

I remember. 

Imperturbably— professionally— 

He pulled back the scant piece of dirty brown canvas 

That covered the shape stiffly. 

“Ведагае!” 

“О—0О”—Т stammered foolishly. 

“Its Jennat!” 


When they telephoned for an ambulance at Monteauville, 
Га a tin plate of stew and а bad boiled potato 
Half-eaten. 

All the way I'd been thinking regretfully about them— 
Till I saw Jennat— 

Jennat was my friend. ` 

He had a round pink serious face 

And a lank moustache that drooped long at the ends. 

I met him first by accident 

His eyes were blue and sad and affectionate. 

At Gloria Cóte. 

We talked of the war— 

“Је crois que Іг Amérique ne comprend, pas notre guerre,” 
He said wistfully. : 
He told me, too, about his wife and his kiddies 

In his fireless dug-out one winter day in the trenches 

In Paris. 

O yes, he was bon bourgeois and all that, 

But— 

Well, something in him, 

Something in me— 

You know how it is with friends. 


I grew to love Jennat— 
I don't know why. 
Every twelfth day he eame down to Boozeville— 
А rotten hole— 
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En repos—four days. 

And I always had a meal with him then— 

It was a féte-day for me— 

Hors d’ceuvres, like enough, 

And a bottle of claret and liqueurs. 

He was the cheerfullest host— 

And one saw his officers loved him, respected him. 
“Charmant homme,” they said of him often. 

But for all that Jennat had a shadow in his eyes. 


You see the grenade à fusée— 

А wild one— 

Had struck him shamefully in the back 

As he stood by the door of his dug-out— 

Just half an hour ago. 

His face was not changed—very tranquil, 

Though his sad eyes were closed. 

“Why I lunched with him yesterday,” I thought жы 
“And I said Га drive him to the train at Toul, 

'The fourteenth, 

When he went on permission—home. 

Yesterday that was. 

And now I'm taking him to Blénod— 

Dead— 

Jennat—my friend!” 


I remembered a winter-bush я ру Ше roadside — 
Long slender boughs of deep-orange berries— 

I forget the name. 

And I found it again. 

I cut а great armful of the branches 

And heaped them on Jennat’s stretcher. 

Then I drove on very slowly toward Blénod. 


Suddenly I knew what war is! 

Till then for me it had been but the Great Adventure— 
Terrible and gay and reckless and splendid. 

I had not guessed, I don't know why, 

That it could kill one’s friend. 

But I knew then—that gaunt gray afternoon, 

I know now— shall always know. 

O it is horrible! 
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Тһе next day they buried him— 

In the crowded ugly churchyard of Blénod— 
Glorious ground, 

Rich-stained earth. 

‘There was a cold bitter slant of rain— 
With a fitful boom and bark of artillery 
Along the lines at Bois le Prétre. 

Our procession— 

The soldier priest at the head 

Holding his cassock up to his knees 
Above his clay-plastered boots— 

Then Jennat— 

His fight forever finished— 

Calm and forgetful 

Beneath the French flag, his sword, 

` The heaped branches of orange berries, 
And the rest of us— 


Bare-headed, heavy hearted, in the mud and rain, 


behind.‏ سا 


Ha Colonel s spa briefly, — 
the grave. 


i was a سر‎ soldier— 
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IN FRANCE 
THE DAFFODILS 


Тт a year ago— 


I found the record of it this morning 
On a dirty scrap of paper fallen from a book— 
There was а call for an ambulance - 
At Mont Richard 
I was the “next out,” 
So they sent me—Ambulance 162. 
Mont Richard is a godforsaken cháteau 
Behind a horrible thicket of pine trees, 
A. poste de secours 
In full view of the German trenches: 
"Not a hygienic resort!" the soldiers say. 


The sky was gray, the whole world was gray, 
Except the mud which was yellow ooze. 

They were dropping іп a few “7775” 

When I passed the battered grille, 

And began to climb the gouged road 

Which leads through that sodden desolate garden. 
A territorial with red sore eyes— 

Типіс, breeches, and boots clay-caked— 

Came out and advised me to wait behind shelter 
Till ces ordures began to let up. 

So I left the machine 

And went toward the ruin of a pavillion— 
Just the angle of an ivied wall 

Still standing deep in green. 

Andthen— ` ` 

Oh, I forgot the War— 

And dying men— : 

And the snarling “77s — 

And the godless misery of Lorraine! 

There in the coarse winter-grass, 

There right at my feet, 

Was Sun—Spring—Home. 

A clump of yellowest blossomed daffodils! 

I think I saw them through tears, 

Those flowers I love best, 

Down on my knees touching their sunny heads 
With homesick hands. 
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IN FRANCE 
“Dis l'Americain—si tu aimes ça” 
My soldier was at my elbow— 
“ Attends—j vais Р faire une "tite chose!" 
He fetched his soup pannikin, 
And with his bayonet dug up the daffodils, 
Earthed them and put them in my arms. 
"Tiens ca! Moi aussi j'aime les fleurs! 
Sale guerre, hein?" 


My blessé died before I got him to the hospital— 
Poor chap! 

But the blossomed daffodils beside me— 

O they were Life— 

Life and Sun and Spring and Home! 


[Courtesy of The New York Tribune.] 


THE MAN WHO LOST BOTH ARMS 


OU see, both his arms had been amputated— 
So I held the cigarette for him, 
While he smoked. 
He took down the smoke in great mouthfuls, 
Grunting blissfully. 


His stretcher was on the floor 

In the corner of the tent at Queue de Mala. 

Only his head stuck out of the muddy blankets— 

A young farmer’s head, bullet-shaped, close-cropped. 
He lay very still—a stocky bundle; 

But his eyes, when he opened them, 

Were glazed and gray with pain 

And awful weariness, 


“He’s bad,” remarked the infermier dispassionately, 
Giving him some cold, weak, sickish-sweet tea. 

“He goes to Vadelaincourt— 

As soon as two more bad ones come, 

You can take the lot.” 

We got them hot off the gridiron at Queue de Mala: 
Straight from Verdun— уса 

Sweat on their faces—blood too— 
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And their chests still heaving, like a stormy sea. 

Ten minutes later the brancardiers lugged in more wounded— 
There were two “bad ones"—/ZÁrgents. 

` So I loaded up the ambulance for Vadelaincourt, 

Only a mile off. 


I put the young chap in last—gently. 

I was very sorry for him— 

You see, he'd lost both his arms. 

“C'est pas chic са, mon p'tit” I said, 

As his stretcher slid in, 

“Се qu'on Ра fait!" 

He managed to smile— 

“О ben ca! 

Dis—I offered my life to France, 

And, mon Dieu, she only took my two arms!" 


I drove off. к р 
It was toward three оѓ а Мау morning. 


The cannon down there at Mort Homme КӘРІ oy; 


Were making а hellish racket. 
Blue-green dawn-color was in the sky; 
You saw things through a thin blue haze. 
Мау--апа Morning—and Death. 


“By God,” I kept whispering to myself, 7 Gol la 
“By God, isn’t he splendid, 
That fellow in there!” 
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JAPANESE IRIS, “MESSENGERS OF 
THE GODS": BY ELOISE ROORBACH 


НЕ iris, beginning in March with the lovely little алиге, 
violet and white Pumilas, glorify the sweet months of 
spring with ever increasing beauty of color and majesty 
of form, until a climax of wonder is reached in those 
“Messengers of the Gods"—the Japanese iris. ‘The 
flowers of the great Hollandika, Hispanica, German- 

ica, Siberica and Anglica families, come arrayed in garments 

the daintiest of fairies or the proudest of earthly queens might 
envy for color and silkiness of texture. For four glorious months, 
because of these iris, rainbows seem hovering in the gardens, 
while out in the wild meadows and by the streams, clouds of 
noon-tide blue and twilight-mauves and purples seem caught 
in the meshes of tangled grass. Yet the culmination of iris beauty 
and splendor is not reached until July when Tora-Odori (Тһе 

Dancing Tiger), Manadzuro (The White Crane) and the rest of 

their Honorable Kaempferi relatives shake out their superb blue and 

violet and royal-purple blossoms where fountains may jewel them 


, With iridescent spray. 


Eulkfive feet and more grow the tall and willowy stems, tipped 


V with à single cluster of two or three flowers, all of which, opening 


in succession, spread their broad, flat petals ten inches from tip to 
tip. Their rich blues, violets, deep purples, snow white, mist grays, 
royal crimsons, netted and veined as marvelously as any butterfly 
wing, rising above slender, bright, grass-green leaves, seem the acme 
of flower grace and beauty. Though the rest of the great family of 
Irideae are richly endowed with color loveliness and striking form, 
they lack the poetic, spiritual quality of the Kaempferi. The mag- 
nificent Flower-de-luce (the famous Flower of Chivalry), the rain- 
bow-tinted Crimean “Dwarfs,” dominate the earth with spectacular 
pomp, but the Japanese Iris is preeminently the flower of temple 
gardens. The great white Shiratki seems like an alabaster vase lighted 
from within or like a pale torch flaming with unearthly fire. During 
the day, the dark violet-purple petals of Uji-no-hotaru arrest the 
attention, for it is like the robe of a high priestess, : 

Japanese irises belong to the great division of Apogon, ог beard- 
less irises. "The Apogons, which have recently won an importance 
equal with the Pogoniris, or bearded irises, are all moisture loving 


. and for this reason are particularly valuable for planting near water. 


They are happiest when standing where the spray of flying water cools 
the air, where the soil is moist all summer and well drained all winter. 
They like rich loam that is kept well aerated and should be protected 
from rough east winds, The ideal place for them is in a walled gar- 
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WHITE as falling 
snow is this Japanese 
iris, Jamano-Mori 
shown at the right. 
The honey trails of 
the three immense 
falls are blue as snow 
shadows. Standards 
are white with soft 
blue margins. 


On dark nights this 
great blossom seems 
to radiate light, but 
when the moon shines 
it wears the tender 
moon colors, hover- 
ing over the garden 
like a phantom flow- 
er. Its most perfect 
development is 
reached when grown 
near water. 


SHIRATKI or 
White Waterfall is 
like foaming water. 
Its broad rippling 
petals with the white 
fluted standards de- 
termined its name and 
as it stands beside a 
fountain the poetic 
suitability is unmis- 
takable. 

Golden yellow is 
the center of this 
superb blossom. | 
When first open the | 
petals stand out flat 
as a quiet pool, but E 
they soon take the 7 
form of cascading 5 
water. H 
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BOUNDLESS SEA or 
Yomo-no-umi is the name 
of the Japanese iris at the 
right. It is a wonderful 
lavender-blue with a blue 
halo about the yellow 
heart. The petaloid stig- 
mas are violet and the 
whole blossom one of rare 
beauty. 


Sano - Watashi is the 
name of the white variety 
of this same flower. Its 
six white petals are veined 
a beautiful primrose, 
which gives the blossom 
a charming color distinc- 
tion. 


DELICATE BLUE is 
the Kumo-no-uye shown 
at the left. The great 
quivering petals, suffused 
with white suggest the 
fluttering wings of a giant 
moth. The center petals 
are white tipped with blue. 


In form, this iris is es- 
pecially lovely, and in the 
quality of its petals it is 
also quite different, so it is 
destined to be a great 
favorite. 
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CRANES FEATHER is 
the name given the white 
iris shown at the right. As 
it stands among the slen- 
der green leaves at the 
margin of a pool, the rea- 
son of its christening is 
most apparent. 


Shimoyo-no-tsuki is like 
it in form, though very 
different in color. The 
three grayish falls are 
veined with white and the 
three standards are violet 
bordered and flaked with 
white. 


SINGLE AND 
DOUBLE  blossoms 
of the Japanese iris 
are shown together 
on this page that the 
beauty of each may 
be seen in contrast. 
The single varieties 
are the more graceful 
in form, while the 
double ones make a 
more striking display. 


For water margins 
and beside fountains, 
the single ones are 
especially appropriate, 
while the double 
varieties are best for 
massed plantings. 
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JAPANESE 
IRISES in two 
ideal situations are 
shown оп this 
page. The one at 
the right illustrates 
how charmingly 
their tall stems and 
shapely flowers 
fledge a pool and 
how radiantly they 
respond to the 
stimulus of the full 
sunlight. 


Below is a short- 
er variety planted 
a little way back 
from the pool in 
such a way that 
they will be mir- 
rored in the water 
and also have as a 
background the 
dark shadow of the 
summer house. 
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den, near a fountain, in the lee of trees or on the bank of a stream. 
Under such favorable conditions they reach the tall, willowy grace 
of stem and airily poised delicacy of flower that so nearly approaches 
perfection. They, strangely enough, also thrive in almost opposite 
conditions. 


H.E Japanese plant whole fields to this flower, beloved by their 

| poets and artists. I have seen small valleys planted entirely 

۱ to this regal plant. Through these valleys are narrow bridges 
or pathways, across which the beauty-loving people walk so that they 
may "view" these gorgeous blooms close at hand. These fields are 
kept flooded with water in blossoming time so without this network 
of path-like bridges the Japanese would never be able to gaze into 
the heart of these half-sacred blossoms. During the day such flower 
fields are all shades of blue and violet and mauve so that the field 
looks not unlike the tide flowing into a quite cove. How different, 
the glory at night! Then the colors of day sink into the shades of 
night and are lost utterly, but the white blossoms gleam like celestial 


fires. 


RISES are generally classified for convenience, in two series, 

rhizomatous and bulbous. Japanese irises belong to the first 

group, those with the creeping rhizomes or rootstocks. "They 
should be planted in late August or early September and are prop- 
agated by the division of the rootstock. It is not at all difficult to 
raise these far-eastern plants from seed and naturally it is very much 
cheaper. Under proper handling, seeds planted in the fall would be 
ready to set out in the following spring and would flower the next 
spring. They are also easy to transplant if moved immediately after 
flowering, but the roots must not be allowed to dry out in moving 
from one place to another. They like to have their feet well in water 
-during the summer. Тһе ground above the roots should be open 
to the sun. When the ground about irises is planted thickly to what 
is known as carpet plants, the blossoms are never so fine. They seem 
not to like too close association with other plants. 

The bearded irises, of which our old-fashioned Flower-de-luce is 
the best known, may easily be recognized by the downy fringe, or 
beard, down the center of the falls, or lower petals. The irises are 
so beautiful, so universally beloved, and so invaluable to garden- 
makers that it is impossible to cover the subject, even superficially, 
in a single article, therefore, the great division of the bearded irises 
will be given special prominence in the June issue of THE 
TOUCHSTONE. 

The beardless irises are easily distinguished by their perfectly 
smooth falls. Chief of these are the Japanese (Kaempferi and 
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Laevigata) commonly called Clematis-flowered. The lowliest of this 
group in point of height, is the lovely little Cristata that puts forth a 
profusion of blue blossoms in the early part of June. ‘These are in 
special demand for border edgings or to bring a display iris bed down 
to a perfect finish, for it raises its colors but six inches from the ground. 
One American dealer who makes a specialty of irises, markets the 
Cristata Evansia that creeps along but three inches above the ground. 
Its rich amethyst blue finds its most perfect setting in the rock gar- 
den. The Graminea is another blue and purple dwarf, flowering m 
June and July. 

Tectorwm is a delicate favorite recently imported to our gardens. 
This is the familiar roof-tree flower of Japan. Travelers are always 
amazed to see it growing along the ridge of almost every thatched 
house in Japan. Practical-minded observers think it is planted there 
to strengthen and hold together the thatch. Those who look to tra- 
dition for an explanation find that once upon a time, а woman who 
wished to be very beautiful, applied to a priest for knowledge of how 
to get a rich, blue sheen to the raven's-wing black of her hair. Тһе 
priest, desiring to discourage such vanity, said she must dye her hair 
in a solution made from a flower that grew neither on earth nor in 
heaven, The woman went away sorrowing for she thought the priest 
(and so he intended) suggested an impossibility. But she happened 
to notice upon the ridge of her own cottage, a blue iris, and from this 
she distilled an essence which gave her hair the beautiful richness 
she had so desired. 

These irises just mentioned, should all be planted in a sunny 
situation. The following list of well tested varieties can be planted 
by the water-side but with their crowns well above water level; Aurea, 
of many species, puts forth large flowers of beautiful golden yellow, 
Monspur may be obtained in many shades of blue with overtones 
of violet, some are veined with white and blotched with yellow. They 
are all hardy growers and great favorites. The tallest yellow iris of 


this group is Orientalis Gigantea, which reaches a height and glory 
almost equal to the Japanese. 


IBERIAN Irises are among the cheapest and most valuable 

of the small flowered Apogons. They will grow almost any 

place, even in a chalky situation, and their exceedingly narrow, 
grass-like foliage, slender stems, charmingly colored flowers, make 
them great favorites. There are gentian-blue dwarfs and a pretty 
milky white (Siberica lactea.) Orientalis Haematophylla has rich 
are blue standards and falls veined with blue. O. Thalie is pale rosy 
Пас, flushed with gold at base of stem. | 

Japanese lrises make а most impressive sight when massed in 
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a field, along a driveway or by a pool or stream. Тһеу are at the 
climax of their beauty at that sad time known as the mid-summer 
pause, just after the spring shrubs, peonies, roses and the other irises 
have finished blooming, so their display is especially appreciated. 
Under some conditions, these flowers will continue to bloom until 
mid-August, thus materially extending the iris season. 

'There are one hundred and fifty distinct varieties of Japanese 
Irises, all true to species, available to our garden-makers. Some firms, 
in awe of the complicated Japanese names, list their varieties by num- 
ber only. Others use the puzzling native names with their poetic 
translations in addition to fixed numbers. For instance, one firm lists 
this way: “55—-Momiji-no-taki (Maple Waterfall) Crimson-purple, 
suffused and feathered white; petaloid stigmas white and purple; six 
petals.” “52—Shippo (Cloisonné) Rich Tyrian blue, suffused purple, 
delicately feathered white; petaloid stigmas blue and white; six petals.” 
It is quite true, these names untranslated, will not stay in our minds 
or slip lightly from our lips, yet they add greatly to the interest, 
especially when translated. Could we forget the “First Frost,” white 
as ice crystals, very slender and with but three petals? Or the “Bound- 
less Sea,” large, deep, lavender-blue with a blue halo surrounding the 
yellow blotches and with deep violet stigmas? Such names, full of 
imagination and poetic fancy, seem more fitting to these superb 
flowers than those we have supplied in our more practical phraseology, 
such as Triumph (white veined with purple), Crimson Tuft (three 
crimson-purple falls with white center), Beauty (white dotted with 
rose-lilac). Some nurserymen depend entirely upon such names as 
Mt. Fell, Robert Craig, Victor, Eclipse, Chameleon, but common- 
place names cannot dim the beauty of these regal blossoms. 


Y using both 

B the single and 
the double, 

the dwarf and the 
tall varieties, a per- 
fect gradation of 
height, a varied col- 
T 2 T and a 
ANS long blooming sea- 
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EN VS combination of the 

: ===> two main divisions of 
irises, the Apogon 
and Pogoniris. Su- 
perb landscape effect 
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can be obtained by the planting of blue and yellow native water flags at 
the water margins, then the Orientals, Aurea, Monspur, Monnieri and 
Siberica in variety next to them, with the tall bearded varieties of 
Germanica a little higher up the slope and further back from the 
edge, following with intermediate Hybrids, then the dwarfs, letting 
the lovely little Cristata Evansia push out into the high and dry 
places, binding and unifying the whole display with the earth. Thus 
by proper selection, any large planting can show color from March 
to mid-August. Many gardeners extend even this lengthy showing 
by planting gladioli among the irises. The foliage is much the same 
and the tall, brilliant pink and red spikes of the gladioli begin to un- 
fold as the blue and purple blossoms of the iris pass away. 

The culture of Japanese Irises is extremely simple. They will 
grow m almost any rich mellow soil, and though they prefer a near 
association with water, yet they will grow in drier situations. "They 
are a very useful plant on this account, and as they are better known 
will find a more recognized place in our gardens. They do not seem to 
belong close to our doorsteps or in our fence-corners as do the Flower- 
de-luce and flags. Their extremely decorative grace seems to ask a 
more careful setting. Their wide flattish blossoms and conspicuous 
colors require a more special environment. They have a decorative 
quality somewhat like that of our familiar Annunciation lilies and 
when the white varieties are planted in small clumps set wide apart 
in long rows in front of an evergreen hedge or back of a semi-circular 
marble seat, they form striking garden pictures. They are destined to 
find a place among our most dependable hardy plants. 
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THE TOUCHSTONE, “А TRUE TEST”: А MES- 
SAGE FROM WILLIAM FAVERSHAM 


Ү v.i TRUE test, а eriterion" is what we need and what 
| а 4%, THE ТГосснвтомЕ with its significant name promises 

А N to be for us who have the welfare of the art of the 
theatre at heart. 

| Never was there a more opportune moment for a 

magazine to give judicious, careful and leisurely re- 
views of current plays. But more particularly could it be devoted 
to other branches of the theatre—to the scene painting department, 
the lighting department, the costume department and to the 
manager who is breaking away from the beaten paths and selecting 
fresh material. 

One thing I hope, is, that the dramatic department will be true 
to the title—Touchstone, and advocate elimination in the theatre— 
elimination of stage furnishings and stage scenery. Perhaps it will 
help us to expose the inartistic and dreary efforts of the over-fur- 
nished “busy” stage, which has always been such a load around the 
actor's neck—and sometimes gets very much in the way of his feet. 

Tux Тооснѕтоме wil stand for progress, І am sure, but it 
should remember that there are some pitfalls to be avoided by the 
enthusiastic leader of new movements. It is wise to bear in mind that 
all professional effort is not necessarily bad; or all amateur effort 
good; that though newcomers appear with all eagerness and enthu- 
siasm, they may and often do remain for all time indelibly and only 
amateurs. 

It is the happy blending of all forms that makes the desirable 
goal, and we hope THE TOUCHSTONE will hold the scales of justice 
and weigh out carefully its meed of praise or blame. Perhaps THE 
TOUCHSTONE wil be that rara avis—a magazine not guided by its 
advertising policy—not willing to measure out the space of its enthu- 
siasm by the space in the advertising columns. O rare “TOUCHSTONE”! 
О wondrous "ToucusroNE"|—if this were so. 

I have heard well-known writers say, “I should like to do а page 
on this play, on that production, about this new actor or actress, or 
to give some special recognition to an old favorite, but there is no 
opportunity to get it printed." Perhaps THe Тооснѕтоме will 
receive the opinions of these distinguished men and women of letters. 

The niche that the theatre is to occupy in THE TOUCHSTONE, as I 
contemplate it, seems to grow and grow, so infinite are its possibilities 
for power. : 

Separate the wheat from the chaff. 

Shew us the gold without alloy in every phase of our glorious and 
inspiring art, and the life of THE TOUCHSTONE will not be in vain. 
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ВЫСНТ: А STORY: BY HELEN К. HULL 


HS Adele walked through the dingy alley toward the 
boathouse, she swayed her parasol to the rhythm of a 
waltz tune which lingered, not so much in her thoughts 
as in the feeling of her body. "That had been a dance! 
At the old bridge she stopped, glancing down past the 
shed to the little dock. There he was, kneeling, shak- 
ing pillows into place on the floor of the canoe. Adele 
fluffed out the frill of her lingerie blouse, touched her dark hair with 
a questing finger, and started down the bank. The boy looked up, 
sunlight aeross his high forehead and heavy, fair hair. 

oo |» Something brighter than sunlight in his eyes. “You ve 
come!” 

“Well” She settled herself in the canoe, rose sweater across 
her white skirts, rose parasol behind her head. "Didn't you expect 
me? Perhaps you hoped I'd send someone else." 

_ "There isn't anyone else.” Adele, under drooping eyelids, saw 
his fingers grip over the edge of the canoe, and the tremor that ran 
through the eraft sounded in her laugh. Аз he swung the canoe out 
into the stream, she peered at him. He was playing up faster than you 
would have expected. She stretched herself gently among the pillows. 
He was looking at her, intently. The canoe ran into the cool shadow 
of the bridge; when they eame out she would look up. The sunlight 
through her parasol flushed across her skirt; she raised her eyes slowly. 

The boy's eyes held her; gray-blue, under straight brows; steady, 
and in their depths a curious, wistful hush. After а moment Adele 
glanced away toward the shore of the river. Most of the boys played 
the game carelessly—she would have to teach him. But there was 
athrill in his seriousness. 

“Too bad the river's so ugly here." She waved her hand toward 
à cluster of squalid houses on the bank. 

| I don't see anything ugly!” The boy sent the canoe swiftly 
against the current with long, even strokes of his paddle. “Т never 
saw anything so beautiful." = 

“ОБ, the river is pretty, of course." Adele let her hand droop 
toward the silver water. When the boy did not answer, she glanced 
up quickly, and was caught again in his grave, sweet look. 

“Mustn’t be a silly boy, David!” | 

“It’s true." His lips closed firmly over the words. 

“You look like a monk, when you do that.” Adele laughed. “Did 
you know they called you that—' The Monk— because you never would 
pay any attention to us poor girls?" 

Over his face stole a faint color, as though her sun-shade threw its. 
glow there 
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"I was waiting." 

“Waiting?” Adele’s lashes drooped. 

“Until I found you.” 

For a monk he was going much too fast! Adele’s fine brows 
contracted in a little mocking reproof. She guessed he wasn’t the 
novice at the game they had all thought. As she smoothed a fold of 
her skirt and watched her slender white fingers, she thought idly of 
what she should tell Rebecca. Rebecca had been too amused at her 
conquest of the Monk last night. He was good sport! She smiled 
to herself. And yet—that awkward, humble kiss of his—He couldn’t 
have had much practice. 


HE banks of the river steepened, with few houses straggling on 

| their slopes. The canoe quivered against the swifter current 

at a bend of the river, and then swung on steadily between 

stretches of fields, with lines of trees marching down to the edge of 

the water. Soon they would be out of the village, into the woods. 

She watched the shadows under the bank; green, deep, they felt some- 
how like that steady gaze the boy never lifted from her face. 

Shifting on her pillows, she stretched out one hand to the arch 
of her parasol, noting the soft ripple of light on her arm. David 
was good looking, and he was acting as if he might be going in for a 
real case on her! She hummed a formless little tune, her eyes so nearly 
closed that only glints of light from the water flecked through the 
lids. "This was the second affair she had started since college had 
opened! Her humming grew more distinct, swelled into a minor waltz 
theme, hummed over and over. Suddenly she opened her eyes. The 
boy was leaning toward her, his hands gripping the paddle, shooting 
the canoe ahead with long, tense strokes. 

“Bet you don't know what that is!" 

“Know! Its that last dance of ours." 

Oh! He remembers. 

“Т haven't thought of anything else." His paddle hung for a 
moment, the water beading off the sleek blade. “АП night—Adele— 
And when I did sleep I dreamed about you. There under the pines— 
outside the armory. I kissed you again." l 

Adele shrugged; kisses were things one took and did not talk 
about! But David, manceuvring the canoe around a jagged stump, 
missed her frown. 

“Somewhere along here—— his eyes touched her face shyly, and 
dropped to his hands. “Somewhere there's а place I'd like to show 

ou.” 


`“Somewhere the sun is shining!" .Adele mocked at him. 
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“Қо, it isn’t. Not there. It's all pine needles and shade. Ор a 
little bank. I found it last spring." 

“Who helped you find it?” Adele made her brown eyes very 
serious. “That girl you had last night?" 

Тһе boy laughed, his throat swelling out'of his soft collar; the 
breeze whipped an end of his blue tie over his shoulder. 

“he’s a friend of my sister’s I said I'd be nice to." 

“Well, who was it, then?” 

“Guess it was you. I went there alone, but this morning I thought 
it must have been you with me.” 


DELE puzzled an instant over that; it seemed to have some 
meaning she couldn’t catch. The canoe, rounding another bend, 
drifted into the shadow along the bank. Adele lowered her 
parasol and tucked it beside her. One arm curved up behind her 
head, she watched the tree shadows tremble past the boat. Overhead, 
between the trees, hung a singing blue sky; here the river ran green, 
in a green gloom, with just a patch of red on a maple through the 
woods. Suddenly she closed her eyes, a flicker in her heart. Against 
her ankle lay quivering fingers, cold through the thin silk of her 
stocking. The little splash of the paddle stopped. Instead came her 
name, whispered—Adele. Slowly she drew her foot away from the 
cold fingers, and turned her head. Her sharp, “You mustn’t do that!” 
died, half-uttered, under the boy’s still gaze. She pulled herself up 
on the pillows, tucking her foot under her skirt. Was he going to be 
difficult to manage? He shouldn’t look at her—that way. Нег face 
averted, she heard him plunge the paddle again. 

Past them drifted another canoe, running swiftly down with the 
current. Adele waved to the boy in the stern, with a laugh at his 
shouted, “Come on back with us, Dele!” She half wished she could; 
he knew how to play without making her uneasy. 

David was sending the canoe straight across the river, toward a 
sloping bank. She glanced at him, but his eyes were ahead, on the little 
hollow. The bow touched gently; another thrust swung the boat 
alongside, and reaching for an overhanging bough, he stepped out. 

“There.” He held the boat steady, his face near hers. "Here's 
that place. Just put your hand on my shoulder." 

‚ “I dont know as I want to get out." She swayed away from 
him, a plaintiveness in her smile. “Will you be very good?" 

_ "Good?" he echoed, and Adele, with a laugh at his uncertainty, 
laid her finger-tips on his arm and rising carefully, stepped out of 
the canoe. 

Avoiding the spongy ground where a spring seeped down to the 
river, she picked her way to the top of the bank. David dragged the 
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canoe well up from the current, and stowed the paddle higher under 
bushes, moving with a lumbering haste that amused the girl. Аз he 
scrambled toward her, she cried, *Oh—my sweater, David!” And 
then, as he came eagerly with that, “ Would you mind letting me have 
one of your pillows?” 

“How stupid—I never thought——” Down the bank he slid, 
chagrined. 

"You haven't taken many girls canoeing, have you, David?" 
Adele laughed at him as he reached her side, pillows pinioned under 
one arm. 

“My sister, lots. But she liked to paddle and all that, you know. 
Here, it's off this way." He dragged aside a low branch. “There isn't 
any regular path. Do you—You don't mind a few briars?" 

"How many briars? I have just pumps " Her fleeting 
glance at him added, “As you may know!" 

“ТІ go ahead and stamp them down.” 

He stepped nearer Adele, his hand holding back the branch. 

Adele hung there an instant, swaying toward him, her breath just 
parting her lips. Then she ducked beneath his arm. 
. With David bending aside the crowding saplings, pushing away 
the tangled blackberry vines, and Adele following, her hand brushing 
the boy’s as she caught at the branches he held, they came presently 
into a little patch of spruce and fir trees, the ground smooth with 
their needles. 

“Tsn’t it bully here?" Тһе boy threw down the pillows and turned 
anxiously. “All that scrubby woods around, and this There's the 
river.” Не pointed at a bright flutter of water below them. “You 
like it?" 

“It’s nice.” Adele was pulling twigs from her skirt. “If you'd 
fix the cushions by that stone——” 

She curled up against the boulder, her sweater spread over the 
stone behind her dark head, glowing in the green dusk. David 
stretched beside her, letting the brown needles run through his fingers, 
his eyes seeking hers. Adele tipped back her head, the line of her 
young throat curving white against the rose of her sweater. She 
could hear the tiny click of the needles dropping, and then a quick 
intake of breath. Нег hand lay in her lap, palm upward. Something 
touched the palm, wondering, hesitating finger-tips, sending a tingle 
of anticipation through the girl. She waited; the fingers brushed 
down to her wrist, and then closed over her hand with quivering 
strength. She looked down at the boy, and a thread of derision shot 
through her, so that she pulled her hand away. Не looked too silly, 
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hanging there with a quaver to his lips, just because he had touched 
hand. ; 
< “Don't look as if I scared you!" She softened her words with 
laugh. : 
4 "Y ou do." 'The boy drew himself up to lean on an elbow. “You 
do. That you should love me—scares me." | 
“Tove you? Adele stretched her arm up behind her head; 
her eyes narrowed over gleams of laughter. | i 
“Its almost too wonderful” His husky voice broke off. 


ASN'T he serious! She dropped her eyes from his adoring 
ү \ gaze to his throat where the cords tautened. He pulled himself 
near her, and clumsily—if she breathed she would frighten him! 
—drew away from the rock, one arm behind her shoulders, drew her 
closer, closer, until his lips trembled on her cheek, brushed her mouth. 
She slipped an arm about his neck and clung to him, eyes closed, while 
his lips lost their trembling, grew eager and hard. "Through her 
ran a stream of langour; she pushed herself away from him, one hand 
against his coat. How his heart pounded under that rough, tingling 
stuff! Curiously she opened her eyes, and shivering, pushed herself 
farther away. Тһе white ecstacy of his face frightened her; as she 
watched, the color came back to his lips and heavy eyelids; she could 
see his slow breathing. 
With an irritated shrug she pulled away from his arm and 
leaned against her rock. It was going too far, sitting there looking 


. like that. Spoiled all the fun. 


А. shaft of sunlight struck through the arches of the firs, touched 
his fair hair, slipped along the column of his neck. Adele turned 
suddenly away from him and began shaping the needles under her 
hand into & mound. Like a stained glass window saint, worshipping! 
She hated him, making her uncomfortable. 

“Т wish we could stay here, like this, always." 

"Well" Adele looked back at him. Не had dr 
elbow again, one hand touching the folds of her skirt. 

“All night I dreamed of it. And then I forgot how wonderful— 
kissing you really was.” Above her brooded the woods, with that 
still whisper in it. He rolled over, catching at her hand, laying his 
cheek on it. “I’m not worth it—your loving. My father said once— 
a man must be true—and whole—and wait. And one day—the 
miracle would come.” He looked up, his head resting against her 
knee. “It is a miracle, isn’t it? Your waiting, until I came. My 
waiting—all these years—and then—this!" 

Adele’s eyelids fluttered; from the pressure of his head a slow 
flame ate its way to her heart, spread over her face. Над he heard 
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things—about her? Was he trying to shame her? His clear eyes, 
with that steady, chanting glow behind them, were dragging her 
out of her shallow play. She snatched at vanishing tricks. 

“Oh, you think I've waited for you, conceited little boy!” 

“Неге we аге,” he said simply. “Dear He hesitated over 
the word, and then repeated it, “dear. I can't tell you, the things 
I’m thinking— But we'll have all our lives for them, won't we? You 
are so beautiful 2 

Не drew her fingers асгоѕѕ his Прз, апа suddenly erushed them 
against the strong swift beating in his throat. Тһеп he dragged him- 
self up until his head touched her shoulder, his lips breathing warm on 
the little hollow at the base of her throat. She shrank back from 
the trembling pressure of his body, and his head slipped down to 
her breast. Ког а second she held it there, almost instinctively, staring 
down at his white, transfigured face. Then with a little cry she thrust 
him madly away, stumbling up to her feet. 

*Y ou mustn't do that!" 

His face buried in his arms, the boy lay there. Was he—crying? 
Adele crouched away from him, something twisting and struggling 
in her heart. At the shrill chatter of a squirrel back in the woods, 
she started. Muffled, came the boy's voice. “It’s too beautiful to 
bear, isn't it?" 

'The struggling thing leaped out at that, in a laugh as shrill 
as the squirrel's chatter. Adele thrust her fingers over her mouth, but 
the laugh twisted out again, whipping the boy erect to stare at her. 


=< \ \ 7 HAT is it ?" he asked slowly. “I didn't frighten you?” He 
got to his feet, Adele backing into the branches of a fir, 
away from the hands he held out. Her mouth and fine 
nostrils were drawn in sharp shadow. She looked at his hands, open, 
fingers wide. They were offering her—what? A thing all fire and 
white wonder and tenderness of worship. And she—she had no fire 
and wonder for return. How long ago had she pulled it down for 
a plaything? She hurried in a sickening, blinding search; no—finger- 
marred, dusty, all the wonder rubbed off. She clenched her hands. 

“Don’t stand there, looking so—silly!” Her voice shrilled. With 
swift instinct she rushed on, fleeing herself, striking at him. “I 
thought you were a gentleman!” 

His hands wavered, fell. He did look ridiculous, with his 
rumpled hair and his mouth drooping open, like a startled rabbit. The 
color swept up into her face. 

“Т am surprised.” She walked past him and lifted her sweater 
from the stone. “We must go.” 

*Adele—" His fingers plucked at her arm. “I didn't mean—” 
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“Was this the way?’ She pushed aside the low branches, and 
then waited, tense, as he seized her arm. 

*Adele—I only—why—I love you.” His eyes were opaque, 
with a fumbling disbelief. She caught her lip between her teeth; she 
must go, quickly, before he swept her back into that terrible moment 
again. Pulling away she plunged into the wood, stumbling against 
tearing branches, through vines that scratched at her ankles, catching 
her breath in little sobs. Was this the way? She couldn't find the 
river, АҺ, there it was, below her. Slipping in the moist earth about 
the spring, she reached the bank above the canoe. Behind her she 
heard slow breaking of twigs, pushing of feet. Не was coming. 

He dragged the canoe into the water and knelt beside it. She 
Едро down the bank, poised to step over the gunwale, when he 
spoke. 

“Adele! What did I do—to make you angry?” 

She shrank back from his yearning face, trying to beat away 
the persistent, buzzing thought—if she had known—if she had 
waited—for a miracle! 

“You weren't behaving very nice." | 

“Nice! Adele, І love you. Why—I was thinking—if I tell you, 
maybe you would understand—I was all dizzy—from the touch of 
you.” He strained toward her from his knees, the white, rapt look 
on his forehead and eyes again. "Suddenly I thought—Oh, Adele— 
I thought when we loved each other so much—how beautiful our 
children would be——" 

‚ Adele felt the words riddle her heart in strange panic; she stared, 
as if somewhere in the dim air she could see them, grotesque, 
араш 

“You must be crazy!” A flood of anger released her lips. 
"Why—you are bad! "Thinking such i Eo me." Ey T 

In the harsh silence that rushed between them, his face grew 
haggard, with a maimed, tortured thing crawling away behind his 

ark eyes. 


. “Вай” It was a little dead whisper. “Bad—my father said— 
it was sacred.” | 
“Why—even if we were engaged you shouldn't say such things!" 
A. glow of indignation swelled within her; she straightened her body. 
You don't love me. I thought—you loved me." | 


“Т never want to see you again!" She looked into th i 
“If I could only walk hac BE o 


“Tm not so bad as that!" he cried out. 


There was no other way, of course. Adele stepped into the boat, 
and sat erect, drawn back against the seat. Automatically David 
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settled himself and swung the canoe around into the current. Over 
the river hung the faint chill of fall twilight. Her face averted, Adele 
hugged her sweater about her shoulders. 


USK was creeping in. А gray vapor dulled the silver water. 
Along the bank the blotched trunks of the cottonwoods stood 
out sharply. When they had come up the river, everything 

had been warm and bright. And now—all spoiled. An unreasoning 
pathos wrapped itself into Adele’s anger. David was paddling 
steadily, his eyes strained past her to the river; the canoe whished 
ahead in swift uneven rhythm. Of course you knew men sometimes 
thought things they shouldn’t. But to say them! Out loud—The 
words snapped through her head, driving her back to the moment 
before them—there in the woods. For a second she felt that strange 
pressure of the boy’s head on her breast, felt that sickening thrill at 
her own tawdriness. She clutched at her anger. He shoudn’t make 
her feel that way, a boy who could say such things to a girl. She 
shifted a little, trying to sit more erect, pulling her sweater more 
closely about her. 

т “Would you take my coat—I don’t need it paddling? he asked 
dully. | 

She shook her head. “No, thank you.” 

After that he drove ahead desperately, the paddle sucking at the 
. water, the canoe quivering. Adele peered sidewise at him; his lips were 
drawn into a thin line, his eyes clung to something beyond her. She 
clutched at the side of the boat. Past them rushed the trees; round 
а. bend the river widened between fields. It was lighter there, reflect- 
ing the amber sunset sky. Houses now; they were almost at the 
bridge. ‘The boy rested the paddle a moment; over them clattered 
a wagon, sending down patters of dust. Then they drifted toward 
the dock, just grazed it, and the boy clambered out. 

Adele climbed the bank to the street slowly; her body ached, 
stiff with chill and emotion. The river mist, clinging to her hair, 
softened the oval of her face, blanched it. Тһе boy followed heavily. 

“You needn't go up to the campus with me.” Adele quickened 
her step, but David strode silently at her side. 

Once, as they climbed the hill toward the dormitory, she felt 
him turn his face. But until they reached the side entrance, and 
Adele laid her hand on the door-knob, he was silent. There he flung 
out. a single word, “Adele!’—hoarse, distorted. 

Adele turned her head. Тһе light over the door filtered through 
the dusk upon his face, on his rigid, heavy eyes, his contracted mouth. 
Her fingers tugged at the door; without а word he swung away from 
her, down the gravel path. 
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Inside the building she listened. Except for a hum far down the 
hall there was no sound. 'The dinner gong had rung, then; there 
would be no one in the corridors, in her room. She climbed the stairs 
and closed her door. In the dusk the banners and pennants wavered 
along the walls. With a little rush she flung herself across the cot, 
her face buried in the bright pillows, her hands clutching together 
above her head. 

A moment later someone rapped smartly at the door. Adele 
lifted her head, setting her teeth into a quivering lip. After an instant 
feet hurried down the hall. She leaned on an elbow.. Suppose that 
girl had come in and found her making a fool of herself? With a 
long sigh she pushed herself erect. What was the matter with her, 
anyway! Suddenly she wanted the familiar turmoil of the dining 
room, longed for it, inarticulately, as a flood to wash away from her 
this stifling, unaccustomed weight of herself. 

Running through the hall, she slipped down the stairs until she 
could peer into the dining room; a din of faces, voices, dishes, swelled 
out to her. With it came floating little shreds of the Adele who was 
pretty, popular, sought after. Fluffing out the crumpled ruffle of 
her blouse, she stepped over the threshold. 


ORGANIZATION AND DEATH. 


“THE old system of life was organization. * * * To organize or 

discipline or mould characters or press authority is to assume 
that you have reached finality in your general philosophy. It implies 
an assured end. * * * Here we have none of those convictions. We 
know we haven't finality, and so we are open and apologetic and re- 
ceptive rather than wilful. * * * You see all organization with its 
implication of finality is death. We feel that. What you organize 
you kill. Organized morals or organized religion or organized thought. 
Yet some organization you must have. Organization is like killing 
cattle. If you do not kill some the herd is just waste. But you musn't 
kill all or you ЕШ the herd. The unkilled cattle are the herd, the con- 
tinuation; the unorganized side of life is the real life. ‘The reality 
of life is adventure, not performance. What isn’t adventure isn’t | 
Ше. What сап һе ruled about сап be machmed. But priests and 1 
schoolmasters and bureaucrats get hold of life and try to make it all | 
rules, all etiquette and regulation and correctitude. * * * And 
parents and the love of parents make for the same thing. It is all 
very well to experiment for oneself, but when one sees these dear 
things of one's own, so young and inexperienced and so capable of 
every sort of gallant foolishness walking along the narrow plank, 


going down into dark jungles, ah! then it makes one want to wrap 
them in laws. * * *" 3 


From “Mr. Britling Sees It Thr ” by Н. G. 
aa 87 Macmillan ©” J 


THE LION IN LOVE: WRITTEN AND ILLUS- 
TRATED BY OLIVER HERFORD 


1 2 
МСЕ a Lion lost his heart “Of a kingly house,” said he, 
To a Woodman’s daughter, “Г the princely scion.” г 
Felt the pang of Cupid's dart, Quoth the Woodman, “That may be, 
And in marriage sought her. Still you are a Lion." 
3 | 4 
“And with your sharp teeth and claws “Mimus teeth and claws you'd be 
Only made for slaughter Far more prepossessing— 
You might rip the marriage laws, Then who knows, perhaps," said he, 
Not to mention Daughter! “Т might give my blessing." 
5 


'The Lion did as he was told, 
Cupid's easy victim, 

Then the Woodman waxing bold 
From his cabin kicked him. 
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VAN DEERING PERRINE'S WHITE 
CHALK DRAWINGS OF HIS LITTLE SON 


T was nearly twilight of a brilliant October day that we 
drove down the steep road from the top of the Palisades 
toward the Fort Lee ferry, and way down through the 
mists that were gathering we saw a light from the window 
of a little liouse deep in the woods that seemed hung like а 
bird-cage on the steep hillside. 

We had been driving all day through the masses of yellow and 
gold foliage, and had camped at noontime in sight of New York, 
and yet feeling a week's travel away from it. We had made our 
camp fire and cooked our lunch, looking over the Hudson and almost 
hearing the sound of the city's business going on, and yet we had been 
as much alone, and the experience had been as joyous and romantic, as 
though we had motored into the heart of the Catskills, rather than over 
the high, beautiful Palisades’ road. 

_ It seemed a fitting ending for a day so full of dreams and joy to 
discover Van Deering Perrine in his mountain cottage. Тһе light 
that had greeted us on the roadside was from the open fire in the 
huge fireplace, a welcoming sight as Mr. Van Perrine opened the 
door, greeting us with eager hospitality. 

I do not remember the room, the size or shape or color of it. I 
recall the fact that the fire was blazing, and that there were many 
shadows back of the candlelight, and a stairway which curved up to 
the studio. We rested a bit, and talked over the day’s beauty, and 
received and made many inquiries of mutual friends. And then in a 
little bow window from which one could follow the curve of the Hud- 
son for miles north and south, I noticed a series of drawings circling 
the wall, drawings of white chalk on black paper. They were con- 
ceived in so remarkable a spirit, they were so imbued with life and 
motion that I felt the greatest desire to reproduce them in THE Тотусн- 
STONE for the benefit of the people who love art thoroughly, and may 
never have the opportunity of visiting Mr. Van Perrine’s aerie studio 
at twilight. | 
. The artist told us with much joy that they were sketches of his 
little four-year-old boy, made day after day as the little lad played 
about, or imagined he was working or studying. They were sketches 
of moods, the technique of the work as simple and delicate in outline 
as the mood of the child. I am sure that there is no one that has 

caught the simplicity and fragility of childish actions to the extent 
that Mr. Van Perrine has in these rarely illuminating sketches. 
Children very seldom think or move with any complexity. Imagina- 
tion with them is their simple means of enriching every day life. -They 
see things with the vision of elves and fairies, all the world is theirs, 
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VAN PERRINE’S WHITE CHALK DRAWINGS 


and they have no time to be complex and difficult and reticent. They 
are glad or sorry, sick or well, or part of the great happiness of the 
world, or its tragedy. But most people see and express childhood 
in a rather detailed, fussy manner. They make much prettiness for 
it, but they miss the greatness. | 

Van Реттіпе has done а lovely thing for us іп these sketches of 
his little son. Не has not only created a new expression of majesti- 
cally beautiful art, but he has made us better understand children in 
relation to art, for children are much closer to the essence of artistic 
feeling in their simplicity and unrestraint; they are naturally and 
inherently lovely. If they are well and not over-disciplined, all their 
expressions are lovely. Each child seems to be allowed to start life 
with the gift of beautiful gesture. Children run rather than walk, 
and their gestures are all fluent and not broken off as the motions of 
older people are. They are more in harmony with Nature, as the 
trees blow in the wind and the flowers droop in the sun. It does not 
take inbred technique to express this, and above all it should not take 
the adult point of view toward childhood—that it is little and petty 
and remote from life. 

I am not sure that Van Perrine profoundly studied the ways of 
his little son before making the sketches, or that he had any philo- 
sophie point of view to express in his drawings, but being an artist, 
his own vision of what was lovely gave him the great opportunity of 
seeing the absolute truth about childhood, and of being able to ex- 
press it through his own gift: 

One wonders if all artists should live with as much simplicity, 
and as remote from the confusion of modern life as Mr. Van Perrine 
does if possibly the channels of artistic expression would not be kept 
a little more open, a little more ready for the stream of beauty to 
flow through. Life as we see it in the cities where many of the artists 
congregate is full of bewilderment, the spirit of man is attacked from 
every point of view, from the anxieties of life, from the needs of the 
` world for their companionship, from the lack of space and the lack 
of silence. Of course, it is a difficult matter to decide just how many 
interests may flow through one’s life, leaving the main interest un- 
molested. < | 

At least, we ате thankful that with his temperament, Мг. Van 
Perrine has chosen his life as he has, and the evening that we sat by 
the fireside and saw the child living in the white chalk drawings, re- 
vealing his interest in life, his Joy, in the lovely poses of childhood, we 
felt that # studio hung from a hillside is a very wise arrangement for 
a man with vision to possess. | 
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THRIFT AS А BRIDGE BETWEEN 
CAPITAL AND LABOR: BY WILLIAM 
H. TRUESDALE, PRESIDENT OF THE 
DELAWARE AND LACKAWANNA 
RAILROAD 


Number One in a Series of Articles on Thrift 
by Thinking Americans 


HE extent to which Capital and Labor may become 
partners instead of enemies is one of the great and 
pressing economic problems of our Democracy—be- 
cause in a real democracy there should be created be- 
tween employer and employee a community of interest 
rather than a spirit of bondage. A nation can make 

little real progress by advancing one class at the expense of 

another, one group without just consideration of another. 

That may happen in а monarchy—up to the point of a revolution. 

But democracy is really the result of a revolt from the old sys- 
tem of dividing people into classes. And so to-day we in America 
want to develop some process of welding together the people who 
create and those who produce. There will always be these two classes 
so long as civilization lasts. But there is not the slightest need for them 
to become or remain antagonistic if the real bond can be found. Class 
distinctions come mainly through greed or misunderstanding. Elim- 
mate these as far as possible and the barriers will go down. 

In a democracy there must always be the incentive for individual 
development. That is the very essence of democracy. But individ- 
uality is just as much obliterated in a badly organized, poorly advised 
group of working people as in a selfishly managed group of the aris- 
tocracy, m a trade union as in a monarchy, and the efficient, successful 
individual must stand against absorption by any group, political, civic, 
labor or social. 

To successfully stand alone and yet to understand the groups 
about him a man must learn to think. We should make “thinking- 
democrats” in all our schools; we are not doing it now. Тһе great 
body of our young men and women are not trained in our public 
schools for the duties of life which they will be called upon to per- 
form. In many cases they are what you might term over educated, 
too much time and consideration being given to those studies that stim- 
ulate their desire to live in ease and comfort, too little to fitting them 
for the work and responsibilities they must face as men and women. 
There should be more vocational training and development in the 
curriculum of our public schools. Тһе dignity of labor should be 
impressed more strongly on the minds of our young people than is 
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now prevalent in our educational system and with this the importance 
of developing the natural tendencies of the individual with the view 
and purpose of his becoming highly efficient in his line of work. 
Success сап be more certainly assured thusly than in any other way. 

There is no chair in any university I know of for making of effi- 
cient American citizens. We do not educate our young people to 
think, only to remember. You can not become a reasonable human 
being without thinking and you can not think unless you are trained 
to it. That is, unless you live in a primitive, simple way where you 
learn the wisdom of the world through the work of your daily life. 

But neither our schools nor our colleges make a young man sim- 
ple, wise, capable, generous, loyal, self-reliant. In our schools, as in 
our churches, in our social gatherings, we talk money, we think in 
terms of money, we teach our young men to desire money, and we do 
not even teach them how to make it. 

It was one of the great tragedies of Jacob Rus’ life that so many 
of the boy criminals of New York were public-school graduates, with 
some intelligence, weakened morality and a gnawing urge for money. 

“The dignity of labor” is a forgotten phrase today. It does not 
clamp into our “get rich quick” propaganda. 


S our schools fail us in the training of our youth, it has been 
suggested that working men and women receive a supple- 
mentary education in the big organizations which employ 

them—in other words, that employers should do the work that our 
public schools fail to do. Personally I do not believe that this can be 
done successfully on a large scale. In the first place, men who have 
never learned to think are prejudiced against the art by the time they 
grow up. The brain becomes set just as a muscle does. In the sec- 
ond place, any effort toward practical education by employer would 
be looked upon with suspicion, and American men especially do not 
want to be lectured to. 

Such efforts toward adult education would be difficult, as I under- 
stand human nature, and would be more difficult in great railroad 
companies than in probably any other industrial organizations. We 
have our home offices, our terminals and shops in the big cities, our 
groups of men on the railways, and so on. It would be a difficult 
matter, indeed, for us to plan any system of education that would 
be practicable. 

As a matter of fact, the railroad with which I am connected, and 
I am sure others, have what are called instruction cars. But the 
object in using these cars is not to train the men in matters of general 
education, but to instruct the new comers in the company to do their 
technical work safely and well. 
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It seems to me that the only practical way to bring employer 
and employed together, is to so educate and train them that they are 
thinking along the sameline. Hence speaking the same language and 
so mutually understand. 


I believe that if in every school and every home and in every 
educational institution of any sort in America the value of Thrift 
were taught as of fundamental importance. we would make great 
progress in solving the problem of the battle between Capital and 
Labor. Men who understand what wise economy means, who under- 
stand the practical social value of the right use of time and money are 
on some common ground of understanding, no matter what their 
social background or general outlook on life may be. 

A nation that inculcates thrift in its young people can count upon 
them in any emergency. I am not sure but what I believe thrift to be 
the corner stone of democracy. France was not thrifty as a monarchy, 
but has become universally so as a democracy and the French nation 
in a crisis, with the exception of the human excrescences that are found 
in any nation, stands as one man. 

By thrift I do not mean penuriousness, because the penurious 
man is selfish and self-indulgent, while the thrifty man thinks and is 
careful in the expenditure of spirit and strength and money, and 
understands that all the world values these good things. 


Е a man is thrifty about his own home, in the development of it, if 
he has wisdom and power to get the utmost from his life, he is far 
more likely to understand and appreciate the efficiency plans of 
the business organization with which he is connected. He is bound to 
understand also that if he allies himself with groups of men who 
have no standards of labor, he can not, in the long run, achieve 
the success that is possible if his aim is to accomplish the best results by 
his individual efforts. The thinking man will realize that there are 
organizations of value for him to be associated with, which will encour- 
age him, give him his chance, make it impossible for him to be imposed 
upon. He will also realize that an association that promises money 
only, can not be permanent value to him. | | 

А knowledge of wise есопошу seems to me a real solution for our 
problem today. Training the people to it, both the rich and the poor. 
. . lrealize that it would be desirable for the workers m our big 
Industries to understand better the polieies which dominate these 
industries. Otherwise how can the small man who sees a large fortune 
coming in from what appears to him sheer extravagance hold to his 
own ideas of thrift and economy? The kind of imagination that sees 
into the future—the building of big enterprises, that are willing to 
hazard great fortunes with the chance of making greater fortunes 
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must of necessity bewilder the worker whose imagination has not been 
developed. 

Many big organizations today in America are created in a spirit 
of great adventure. The spirit that used to inspire men to know 
the dangers and privations incident to the discovery of new lands 
and people. Now if the worker in business is in contact with this ad- 
venturous spirit without understanding it, it may easily breed envy and 
class hatred in him in his outlook on life. We have got to understand 
that to a great extent, people must be divided into two sections, the 
creative side which takes а hazard and the productive side which must 
accomplish through thrift and efficiency. So it seems to me the great 
difficulty between Capital and Labor is lack of the kind of education 
which is the same in fundamentals. And either this kind of education 
must be insisted upon in public schools, colleges and universities so 
that after school days men can get together understandingly or we 
may expect the breach between Labor and Capital to widen to a point 
where there is little hope of partnership and an absolute surety of 
enmity. 

I do not believe for one moment that if honesty, fair dealing 
and thrift were universally taught throughout this democracy, we 


would ever find one group of people ready to starve another, the: 


spectacle of food riots in our big cities, sweat shops run sixteen hours 
a day, tremendous failures or an ever increasing bread line. 
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AID ТО NATURE 


=IVEN the theme—Beauty—a gardener proceeds to 
create it along certain definite lines much as a musician 
takes a motif and elaborates it along rules of counter- 
point into a rapturous aria. From a simple melodic 
suggestion the musician seems to proceed whimsically, 
Я superior to rigid rule, yet there is conscious knowledge 
and use of law beneath every exalted cadenza, wild 
chord and graceful movement. Mathematical prin- 
ciple, though unperceived, supports the apparently 
wayward caprice. A gardener creating a picture that appeals to the 
eye as eloquently as does the musician’s improvisation to the ear, builds 
also upon fixed laws. He combines the lines of paths and driveways 
rhythmically as any melody, proportions grass plots and flower borders 
symmetrically as Japanese paneling, groups trees into compositions as 
defined as those of a painted picture. His garden to an observer doubt- 
less appears as whimsical, as spontaneous as the musician’s improvisa- 
tion of sounds, but supporting the riotous display of leaf and color is 
the firm foundation of the law of design. 

There is in reality, little haphazard or accidental work in garden- 
ing. Lovely color harmonies are generally the result of design, not 
chance. ‘True it is that some people, ignorant of the laws of symmetry 
and of color, succeed in making the most charming of little gardens 
through the exercise of natural good taste or lucky accident. Still, 
when large estates are to be developed, wide knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of beauty must be exercised instead of depending upon the 
uncertain element of chance. 

A garden designed by Ferruccio Vitale for William Hall 
Walker, Great Barrington, Mass., well illustrates the rare beauty 
that results from a union of formal laws as commanded by man, with 
the informal grace of nature. A garden is the place where man and 
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nature meet on a friendly footing, where man makes amends to nature, 
as it were, for intruding with his own handicraft, and nature signifies 
her goodwill by joyously dwelling along the lines of his design. 

A. house always looks out of place, whether in field, grove, or on 
the shore of sea or lake, until it has been merged into nature through 
the medium of the garden. This garden, designed by Mr. Vitale, is. 
just the ideal mingling of formal and informal that most naturally 
combines the house of civilization with the informality of nature. 
The formal design of the garden extends the architectural lines of 
the house pleasantly, so there is no abrupt change. Brick paths carry 
the texture and color of the house out into the green garden and the 
vines carry the garden green up to and over the house, until through 
the warp and woof of paths and vines, the two are knit in one har- 
monious web. 

The garden wall extends from the house wall as though it formed 
another room, whose roof was the blue of the sky instead of the gray 
of shingles. The courts of the garden are laid symmetrically like 
the floor plans of the house. The marble seats, tables, jars, urns, 
fountains are to the garden what furniture is to the house, engender- 
ing a feeling that the garden was meant to be lived in, as well as the 
house itself, that people could move from one to the other and find 
the comfort and beauty, the light and the shade, the coolness or the 
warmth that they most desire. The garden wall gives a sense of 
privacy and security, the great trees back of it and the vault of the 
sky above it, give limitless sense of freedom. 


НЕ formal framework of this garden is of the classic type 

| prevalent m England during the eighteenth century, yet every 
growing thing in the garden is native to the lovely Housatonic 
Valley in which it is situated. "There is, therefore, the true classic 
spirit necessary to the dignity of the house, designed by the architects, 
Carrére and Hastings, yet there is also the wild informality suitable 
to our own New England hills. It is this rare blending of art and 
artlessness, of man's formality and nature's informality, that makes 
this garden a notable advance in American garden making, one that 
bears living testimony to the genius of the designer, Ferruccio Vitale. 
It has taken six years to bring this garden to its present state of 
completion, and during all this time the plan decided upon in the 
beginning by Mr. Vitale has not been materially changed. Every 
year a little more was done, but along the chosen plan, so that the 
effect is somewhat that of an old manor house in England — the new 
and the old combining in one expression of the family's ideal of 
beauty. АП the formal work was designed in a way that does not 
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HELPING NATURE IN THE GARDEN 


hurt the general landscape effect. At least two thousand laurels 
were brought from the mountains immediately back of the house. 
Each spring a few more laurels were transplanted, some of colossal 
size, so that all ages are represented in the garden as would be in 
nature. The woods have not been depleted by this controlled method 
of transplanting and the garden has steadily grown in richness. 

New England is particularly difficult from а garden-maker's 
standpoint, because of the severity of her winters; therefore, Mr. 
Vitale decided to create his effects entirely with the native trees, 
shrubs, vines and flowers, with the addition only of the old-fashioned 
flowers that have come to be typical of New England gardens, that 
are acclimated to that part of the country; thus all the planting that 
has been done, is in a way, permanent, at least as far as such living 
things сап claim that eternal attribute. Every year, of course, are 
fresh annuals to make the riotous color that nothing else on earth 
but enthusiastic annuals are capable of doing. There is not a foreign- 
born plant in the whole garden, yet the old, carved marble well-head 
and tables from an Italian garden, look absolutely at home, because 
of the formal arrangement of this garden, such as no doubt ruled 
in the court from which they were taken. 

Whenever possible, nature was left absolutely as found or 
treated as nearly as possible on natural lines. For instance, the arti- 
ficial pools formed by the overflow of a higher lake, are always mistaken 
for natural ones. Water was led from the natural lake in the form 
of a waterfall, under the main drive and diverted into two ponds, 
which finally have their outlet m the Housatonic River. This has 
been done so naturally that the most critical observer never dreams 
that the hand of man was instrumental in its arranging. The aquatic 
plants in the pools are of a wild type. The clumps of grasses set out 
on unevenly made banks simulate the irregularity characteristic of 
nature’s own planting. The blending of the formal stateliness of 
tall trees and the long smooth stretches of lawn with the irregular 
banks fledged with swaying sedges and grasses; the water-lilies float- 
ing like flower-islands out on the lake or moored safely to the shore 
like a fleet of fairy boats, are especially fine, showing how masterly 
a grasp of beauty is gained by knowing what to leave alone and 
what to change. 


HE same rare understanding of nature’s method in the group- 
ing of trees and shrubs, of combining an irregular sky-line 
with a clean sweep of ground below it, may be observed in 

Vitale’s planting of the broad driveway leading up to the house. 
The roads are classically fine in sweep of curve and line so that they 
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ROCK GARDEN DESIGN by Ferruccio Vitale for 
William Hall Walker, Great Barrington, Mass. Great 
beauty has been created here through the combination 
of nature’s impromptu grace with man’s formality. 
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GARDEN COURT DESIGNED by Mr. Vitale 7 


the Hall estate showing how great а beauty is obtaine 
when architectural law supports the delightfully whim- 
sical play of nature. The classical lines of this house 
designed by Carrére and Hastings, demands just suc 
happy mingling of informal grace with formal dignity: 


FLOWER COURTS IN THE VITALE GARDEN 
are laid symmetrically as though they were rooms 
of a house and furnished with tables, seats, jars and 
foundations as though they were to be lived in as 


well as looked at. The garden wall gives a cozy 
sense of privacy, while the great trees and blue 
vault of the sky conveys unlimited sense of freedom. 


MARBLE WELL- 
HEAD brought from 
Italy which seems per- 
fectly at home because 
of its association with 
formal design of gar- 
den. 


Great trees left un- 
trimmed bear the feel- 
ing of nature’s unham- 
pered beauty, this 
association of old world 
and new world friend- 
ship distinguishes every 
part of this garden. 


Gardeners create pic- 
tures upon fixed laws 
of design, but they al- 
low the delicate finish 
of nature to conceal the 
severity of law. 


B. ОА 
LANID- 
ING on the 
artificial lake 
created in Mr. 
Hall’s garden 
s о naturally 
that it is often 
mistaken for 
one of nature’s 
own making. 
Banks are ir- 
regular and 
grass grows in 
bunches. 


HELPING NATURE IN THE GARDEN 


satisfy the architectural demands, yet the shrubbery standing back 
of them is massed with charming unconventionality. Shadow and 
sunlight dance and play together upon the smooth roadway when 
the wind moves through the trees, and birds build in the flowery 
tangle and sing from the tree-tops, for it all seems to them like their 
own familiar woodlands. 

Тһе treatment of the vegetable garden shows an advance in 
good taste certain to interest all garden-makers, for it is lovely as 
any flower plot. It is enclosed on three sides by greenhouses and 
on the fourth by a wall against which espalier fruit trees are growing. 
'The vegetable beds are surrounded by flowers intended to be freely 
cut for use in the house so that the whole enclosure is an impressive 
mass of color. "Тһе riotous flower hedges about prim rows of vege- 
tables make a perfect foil to their rugged severity. One could fancy 
that the succulent vegetables are all the finer m flavor through so 
charming an association. One is reminded of the poet's declaration 
that “a clod of earth grows fragrant by dwelling with roses." 

Тһе palm house is on an axis with the garden so that if one 
stands at the entrance of the flower garden, there is a view of five 
hundred feet of wonderful flower color against varied shades of green. 
Among this seething mass of color rise marble figures carved by 
Landi, and in niches of the wall and above wall fountains are graceful 
figures by Rondoni. From this garden picture rise dark silhouettes 
of trees, some evergreens for winter cheer, to stand as а background 
for the lacy branches of the deciduous varieties. 

One of the photographs we show is of a niche in the high brick 
wall terraced with marble, given a slightly ceremonious feeling by 
columns of breche-violette brought from Italy. Неге also is a won- 
derful table carved by Landi. On either side are garden jars, and 
upon the top of the wall, urns filled with swaying vines. In the court 
of the garden nearest the house is a magnificent well-head brought 
from Italy, and, as remarked before, it seems perfectly at home 
because of the half formal trimming of the trees and the fully formal 
lay-out of the paths. It scarcely needs to be said that there is not 
a machine-made ornament in the-whole garden. Everything is the 
individual work of a gifted artist. 

All the arts save that of garden-making, have reached a time 
of perfect flower. America has the opportunity of attaining the per- 
fect fulfillment of garden beauty. Тһе contours of our land, its 
wealth of native flowers and shrubs, its glorious diversity of tree form, 
its vital soil, its various climatic regions and the growing enthusiasm 
of the people for the country, combined to create unparalleled in the 
world for garden opportunity. 
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THE LITTLE BLUE FLOWER: A STORY OF 
FRANCE: BY MARICE RUTLEDGE 


595 things once were, Annette, the little model, lived con- 
ыз tentedly іп her world оп the left bank of the Seme. 
B Y She belonged there as bright color splashed on a 
a ws palette to be used according to the artist's vision. She 
— |. | belonged among buoyant groups in the Luxembourg 
"= Garden, when, on sunny days, students and their play- 
mates met to lounge and frolic beneath the heavy interweaving 
green, or strolled arm in arm down shaded alleys, whispering amor- 
ously. She belonged to crowded Academies, to studios, to snug little 
eafés along the Boulevard Montparnasse, where shabby artists sipped 


apéritifs while chattering art. But, above all, she belonged to Regis 
Fontaine, : 


She was small and quaintly childlike. Нег dark round eyes en- 
quired into youth and friendliness, most often finding what they sought 
for. Her lips, outlined in red, kept yet, beneath disguise, their candid 
habits, curling upwards to meet the curls that twined over her fore- 
head and tiny ears. Dressed in bits of stuff and ribbons nimbly com- 
bined, she trotted happily up and down familiar streets, through the 
Garden, frosted or green as the seasons flew, across old courtyards, up 
flights and flights of stairs to Regis Fontaine’s studio. There she posed 
until even her trained muscles ached and her little face grew strained 
and weary. But hers was the spirit of youth, ready to serve those 
whom she loved, careless of the morrow, comradely and generous. 


Regis Fontaine was also a part of the Quarter, yet intangibly re- 
moved from its cruder expressions. Called Regis, the Beautiful, he 
was greatly beloved. He wore life as a wreath, victoriously. Annette 
looked up to him with obscure worship. He was different from the 
others. He flashed and dreamed and dreamed and flashed, more ardent 
in work than in play. His eyes reminded her of cornflowers, his hair 
of wheat. He handled beauty preciously. A bit of silk, a flower took 
on new meanings when he touched them. Най he been able to, һе 
would have stroked the sky. He was very gentle to Annette, kind to 


unlucky comrades and a good fellow when he joined in merrymaking. 
He knew no enemies, 


NNETTE posed for him all that happy Spring before the war. 

He painted her in her old blue suit, standing in the sunshine, 

5 looking out wistfully. Behind her, darkly clustered im curious 
design were rooftops. At her feet sprang tiny blue flowers on 
a primitive foreground. She could never understand why he called 
the pieture "The Little Blue Flower." She thought herself fortunate 
that he should wish to paint her. None of her young friends had posed 
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for him; although when, radiant, he walked out among them, they 
hung about and tried to draw his smile their way. 

Sometimes Annette felt afraid. Mimi was prettier than she, 
Rosalie more intelligent, Lalo subtler. Rivalries often rose swift and 
sharp in the Quarter. But Regis seemed inaccessible. He went his 
shining way, knowing no enemies; beside him went Annette adoringly, 
bright as the quill on the new hat he had given her, bright as the tips 
of her new shoes, bright as the jonquils that bloomed in the window of 
his studio. 

When twilight came, after a long day's work, if his mood sug- 
gested it, she was content to sit in the big dusky room littered with 
brushes and canvases, listening while he told her of the wonderful 
things he would do some day. 

He would say over and over again, “Life is a fairy tale, little 
Annette. You and I are young. We will never be old. We were born 
to be happy.” And he would say, “I feel all of creation in my heart. 
I love the city and the people of the city and the lands beyond. How 
much I have to give!” His arms would curve out as if he sought to en- 
circle the world. 

Then came an evil thing, striking from shadows. 

War! 


HE millions went superbly, went believing, went dressed cheer- 

fully in red and blue. That generation had not killed before. 

And all the youth with eyes as keen as steel апа willing breasts 

marched out at the first trumpet call. Some went because they loved 

so well, but others went, because, at bidding, they could hate. A welded 

mass of flesh and blood with separate quivering souls, moved forward 
into nameless horror. - : : 

Regis Fontaine went with the others. 

- His uniform was new. Не wore it gently, as И surprised to find 
himself so suddenly equipped to kill-he who had never known an 
enemy. Buthe did not complain. This grim adventure had to be. He 
told Annette that he would paint battlefields instead of gardens and 
be the greater artist forit. Death, as he conceived it, was an inspiring 
. theme. But then his uniform was new. ` 

_ Annette thought that war meant soldiers marching up the street 
to military rhythms. She thought it a fine thing to wear such bright 
colors for one's country, to look so beautiful, to be so brave. She 
bought а tiny flag and pinned it over her heart, and it was as if her 
heart had blossomed into that one symbol. = — 

When she came to bid him goodbye, she found him standing in his 
studio, staring down at his old painting jacket that hung over a chair. 
He stared at it as if it were the only thing on earth he loved. Seeing 
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him so engrossed, she felt suddenly disconsolate. Startled at an up- 
rising anguish such as she had never known, she swayed forward. Her 
small face distorted pitifully, her hands fluttering, like some bright 
plumaged bird, she reached the shelter of his arms. But there was no 
comfort in them. Soon he released her and together they stared down 
at the old painting jacket. 

At last he smiled, saying, “Tt is shabbier than this," and touched 
his uniform. 

“Т will mend it for you," she assured him eagerly. “I will sew 
on the buttons and darn the holes. When you come back, it will be as 
good as new." 

*Sweet little Blue Flower, how you take care of me!" А moment 
he looked down at her tenderly, then said, ^I must go now." But he 
made no motion. After a while he said, “I would have liked to have 
finished that picture. "The rooftops need retouching. . . a bit of blue 
would fix it.” Не narrowed his eyes and studied the canvas on the 
easel. 

“Tt is beautiful,” cried Annette. They had forgotten that he had 


to go. 

“One touch only. Quickly, my palette . . . the brush, there in the 
jampot . . . the biggest one.” Не was at it now, rubbing his hands 
absent-mindedly on the new uniform. 22 

“Oh!” broke from Annette. “You һауе smeared paint on your 
trousers.” Their laughter chimed, ending abruptly. | 

“Tt does not matter, there will be other spots,” һе said and with an 
altering expression, laid his palette aside. | — 

“That is all I must go. Don't come with me, little friend," he 
added sorrowfully, as he turned to the door. “I want to leave you 
here. Keep my studio young for me. І trust thee.” He bent low and · 
touched her forehead. “And keep yourself young, little Blue Flower. 
You were never meant to grieve." Е Е 

А moment һе was framed in the open door, his blue eyes shining 
bravely, a smile on his lips. Then he waved and was gone. Annette _ 
stood very still, as if she were posing inthe sun. 0-2: — 

There were grim days ahead. Little Annette met them valiantly. ` 
But gladness had gone from her world; in its place sprang terrifying 
things. The city was in danger; an enemy swept forward, burning, 
destroying. Death flew overhead. She was not really afraid; she was 

only very lonely. COMETE | == == 

Word came rarely from Regis. 'The raging forces seemed to have 


_ absorbed him. Annette pined for vanished delights. Тһе red wore 


off her lips, her finery hung limply. She struggled on, dumbly hating 
the enemy who had brought about this state of affairs, trusting that 
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the soldiers of France—among them Regis, the beautiful —would 
mend the mess and come marching back as gloriously as they had gone. 
But it was long to wait. Sous were зсатсе, food scarcer. When the 
blonde haired Rosalie invited her to a cantine where models and artists 
were fed for nearly nothing, she accepted gladly. 

NE day in this cantine, she noticed a newcomer. Jacques 
Bondy was his name. А crippled leg explained his unfit- 
ness for the army. Не sat opposite her at a long table. He 

was gaunt and timid and ate his soup twice a day, as if it were a new 
experience to be sufficiently nourished. His brown eyes were very 
kind. 'The many missing buttons on his old coat worried Annette. 
She smiled at him, and when, shyly, he smiled back, she offered in a 
comradely manner, to sew on the buttons. His confused gratitude put 
her at her ease. "Together, in sudden intimacy, they climbed the steep 
flights of the dilapidated house, where, on the sixth floor under a slant- 
ing roof, he lived. 

This was what Annette had craved; to find herself again in a 


studio, however shabby, however modest. Perched on a broken stool, | 


she started sewing, while Jacques Bondy gratefully watched her nim- 
ble fingers touch the old coat. Не could not afford a fire. For this 
and other things, he apologized. Jacques Mondy would never rise 
above plodding mediocrity. His was not the genius of Regis Fon- 
taine. Even so, his gestures, his language, his spirit belonged, as she 
belonged, to the artists world. She asked no more. By the time 
the buttons were replaced, she had offered to pose for him—just to 
give her something to do,- >= - 

А+ the cantine, one day, Rosalie, in a mischievous mood, hinted 
that Jacques Bondy had done well for himself in taking Fontaine's 
place. Annette sprang for her fiercely, and in a sudden whirl of fury, 
. struck the gossip with small harmless fists. Rosalie, a good-natured 

girl, laughed away the attack, refusing to-be drawn into a quarrel. 
Afterwards Annette regretted her outburst. She felt the more con- 
trite because of poor Jacques Bondy, who, having witnessed the little 
scene, withdrew into a mood of melancholy which lasted several days. 
\ À TEEKS slipped by without a sign from Regis. Suddenly, in 
April, brief word came that he was back and wanted to see 
: Annette, Jaeques Bondy waited in vain that afternoon— 
waited and listened, fretting from window to stairway and back again. 
Annette, carrying a two-sou bunch of violets was winging toward her 
love. Dressed in gay colors, her candid lips outlined in red, she sped 
through the: Spring shine. a e thought only of Regis. He was 
` safe; she was hurrying back to him. = 
But when she ама up to his door and knocked, she heard по 
= = | 2 
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sound. Calling his name, she knocked again. Then only, slow stepping 
to her call, he came to open. He was grave and quiet, dressed in an 
old ill-fitting suit, his discarded uniform flung on a chair nearby. His 
lips upon her cheeks were cold, his smile a fragile effort. 

“Why, little Blue Flower," he said, “Little Blue Flower, you, at : 
least, have kept young." 

She stood, vaguely dismayed, her greeting broken. This was no 
longer Regis, the Beautiful, the radiant Regis, her love. His eyes held 
greater pain than she could fathom. The gold of his hair seemed 
tarnished. He looked a weary shrunken thing forsaken by youth. 
Even the room had changed, though only a few days ago she had been 
there, cleaning it. Now the pictures were placed with faces against 
the wall as if in punishment. His desk, so neatly left, was in disorder, 
papers and postal cards drifted on to the floor. The open window 
framed a brilliant strip of sky—the only glory to be seen. 

“What is it?” she began with deepening fear. “You... you are 
not angry with me, Regis? See, I brought you violets.” 

Silently he took the little bunch and laid it aside. 

“Tf it is because of Jacques. ...” she cried. · 

| He answered quickly, “No, no, little Annette. По not tell me 
anything.” -- = = | | 

“But I promise. . . ." = 

| - “Child I do not wish to know. I wanted to see you once more." 
1 SS He strode up to her, took both her hands in his and looked down most 
E -~ tenderly. “Do not be afraid. Come Pretty one, be happy for a little 
SSS ` while. I want to see someone happy.” | = E 
= : 38 — she would not be comforted. “You frighten me," she mur- 
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ee 2 -- - He released her, “Fear is a dreadful thing,” he said. “Not fear - 
T -- к عو‎ but fear for the soul, fear that withers all ereation in the 
222 “What has changed you so?” she asked pitifully. . . — 
_ Ве жепі оп asif he had not heard her. “Well, І am not to see ` 
۔ دو‎ pem delight again. Itis my own fault. І should have remem- | 
_ bered that blue flowers need the sun.” His lips twisted wryly. “And 
the good God knows that I am not the sun . . . only a cloud, Annette, ` 
pidly. Shall I tell you something?” = 
ded, her startled eyes upon him. = = = کے‎ 
ot bear the killing," he began dully. "I am an artist, not ` 


such simple things. In return I gave freely. 
ds, deep im holes we dug to hide in, with noise ` ` 
Е ‘whist istling, shrieking overhead, and in be- 


‘++ and then the job of killing, I | 
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lost my vision. I ceased to be.” Не shuddered. “But one night 
when the stars were out and 'They were quiet I found my vision in a 
bit of sky drifting overhead. I found my vision," he cried trium- 
phantly. “They shall not take it away from me again. I am going 
to desert." 

From his pocket he took a small bottle and flashed it before An- 
nette’s dazed eyes. “If They come for me, I shall take a long 
drink of this and fly away with my soul. Now say goodbye to me, 
my dear." 

"Regis," she wailed and darted suddenly for him. “What are 
you saying? Give that to me." 

"Hush, child, these are matters beyond your understanding." 

"Thou art mad,” she sobbed and clung to him. Babbling endear- 
ments, she twined an arm around his neck, while with the other hand 
she fumbled in his coat, sought and found the small bottle, deftly 
transferring it to her own pocket. 

He held her closer, unaware of what she had done. “Т did not 
know you cared so much, my Pretty. Be glad for me that I am going 
away." 

Her thin body quivered in his arms. “You are doing wrong." 

“Тһе world is wrong," he answered. His hand went to his eyes. 
"I must go now." But he made no motion. 

Annette straightened her gray little bonnet, and dried her tears. 
“If you go, I will go with you,” she said. 

He took up the little bunch of violets she had brought him, drew 
an old felt hat over his bright hair and moved slowly to the door. At 
the threshold he turned and waved her back. For a fleeting moment 
he was Regis, the Beautiful, the gifted, wearing life as a wreath, vic- 
toriously. His smile flashed sweetly upon her. 

* Adieu!" 

Тһе door opened and shut with a dull final sound that left no hope 
of return. As Annette stumbled forward, she knew the thing was 
done without recall. : 

Нег prettiness shrivelled, as, wildly crying out his name, she 
groped to that closed door and opened it to find emptiness. Then, 
stricken by a despair too immense to be dealt with, she crept slowly 
back into the studio and crouched beside the uniform, plucking at its 
buttons. Cast off by Regis, it was yet the uniform of France. She 
wept over it, stroking the limp sleeves. ; 

What would become of her now! They would come for Regis—— 
They would come for her! А gust of passionate anger drew her to 
her feet. Не thought her a child, incapable of understanding. It 

(Continued on page 118) 
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THE NEW YORK FLOWER SHOW AS AN IN- 
STRUCTOR IN GARDEN-MAKING: ILLUS- 
TRATED WITH PICTURES OF PRIZE GARDENS 


F = ARDEN gates swung invitingly open, white arches 
ў > = bowered in roses, rustic arbors overrun with pink 
3 ramblers, sundials marking the hours of the garden 
solstice, marble seats flanked by tall Annunciation 
| lilies, Шас hedges, fragrant bulb beds, rock gardens 
3 carpeted like Alpine meadows, splashing fountains 
and quiet bird pools, recently transformed the wintry, 
desolate Grand Central Palace into such a summer 
garden as New York City never before had the 
pleasure of beholding. Competing members of the Horticultural 
Society of New York, the New York Florists’ Club and the New 
York Botanical Garden, have outdone all previous efforts, wonderful 
as they were, at this Fifth Annual International Flower Show, held 
from March fifteenth to twenty-second. America’s enthusiastic in- 
terest in garden-making was never more actively manifest than at this 
year’s exhibition. 5 

Ап average of ten апа twelve thousand people а day eagerly paid 
the fifty cents’ admission fee for the delight of wandering among the 
flowers that filled the vast courts of the Palace with perfume and 
color, making notes of new species envied for their gardens and listing 
the old favorites that could be set a-growing in newly contrived rock- 
gardens. This vast number of people took away with them an in- 
creased inspiration for design, and fresh ideals of beauty that will 
certainly live again in our American home gardens. 

With the annual exhibition of the Agricultural League but just ` 
elosed, triumphantly breaking the record. for beauty in house and 
garden designing and its unparalleled attendance of people anxious 
to build more individually, and with the Annual Flower Show closely 
following, with its charmingly planned garden plots and its assem- 
bling of all sorts of useful garden information, every architect, horti- 
culturist and home-maker is feeling a decided uplift of spirit and a 
vigorous determination for a finer living and the creation of a lovelier 
country. The keen joy and eager enthusiasm glowing on the faces of 
the admiring publie was as interesting to observe as the flowers them- 
selves—surely that is saying a great deal. Such enthusiasm is bound 
to find a wholesome outlet in digging in dirt, planting seeds and creat- 
ing the nearest thing possible on this earth to a Garden of Eden. 

Never in the history of landscape architects', seedmen's, plants- 
men's, rose-growers experience, has such & rush for orders over- 
whelmed them. "Тһе order books of those who make lattices, pergolas, 
concrete seats, bird houses; for those who sell bulbs, fertilizers, garden 
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YELLOW GARDEN planned by Mrs. А. M. Booth 
of Great Neck, Long Island, which won the Sweep- 
stake prize for the best decorated and most artisti- 
cally arranged exhibit at the Fifth International 
Flower Show recently held in New York City. 


Clematis overran the white picket fence, daffodils 
peered through it, hyacinths stood at its feet, and tall 
white lilies looked over the top. 
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RUSTIC ARBOR wreathed in pink rambler roses,‏ ۔ 
part of the rose garden shown by A. N. Pierson at the‏ 
recent Flower Show. Pink and white were the colors‏ 
of the trailing, climbing, standard and bush roses.‏ 
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ROSE GARDEN exhibited by F. R. Pierson at the recent 
Flower Show, which was awarded the first prize. All the roses 
are grown in pots and arranged in the form of a small gar- 
den. The design of this garden formed a model which will 
doubtless influence the small gardens of hundreds of people. 
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Exhibited by F. E. Lewis, Ridgcficld, Conn. 


SWEET PEA GARDEN exhibited at the recent Flower 
Show which attracted enthusiastic admiration. . This gar- 
den was laid out with curving paths. А great mirror at the 
| back gave an illusion of a great space. Nestling between 
1 the pillars of the exhibition room, it created the effect of E 
| natural planting in the courts of some royal palace. 
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books, have been filled to overflowing, showing as nothing else could, 
the people's determination to do their part in making America one 
vast garden. If every person who visited this Show plants a flower, 
and if every one who attended the Architectural League builds a new 
home or alters their old one suitably, then indeed will the cultural 
effect of such exhibitions be delightfully manifest in this glorious 
land of ours. | 

No eloquent teaching, no beautifully bound book has the far-reach- 
ing effect of an actual visit to such rose gardens as F. R. Pierson of 
Tarrytown and А. N. Pierson of Cromwell, Conn., laid out and set 
a-blooming. Тһе yellow garden planted by Mrs. А. M. Booth of 
Great Neck, L. I., surrounded by its white picket fence, overrun with 
clematis, with daffodils peeping through and white lilies looking over, 
carried away more than the sweepstake prize that it so justly won. 
Mrs. Booth did something far finer than merely the assembling of 
jonquils, azaleas, Japanese peach trees and white hyacinths; she 
dropped, as it were, a pebble into the still pools of listless minds that 
will ripple in ever increasing circles, splashing in flower-garden foam 
all over our eastern coast, for she gave a quickening suggestion that 
will manifest in ways impossible to foresee. 

Roses, as usual, were queens of the garden. Judges were put in 
an embarrassing position to make choice of the best display. We are 
showing photographs of the rose garden of F. R. Pierson, with its 
gracefully arched gateways, trailing pink and scarlet rambler roses, 
with its semi-circular seat and colonnade overrun with roses, which 
was finally awarded the first prize. We are also showing a photo- 
`- graph of the rustic arbor which formed but а part of the magnificent 

display of А. М. Pierson. Between these two gardens lay not a 
featherweight of choice in the minds of the public. 

Next in order of popular interest were the rock gardens; these, 
_ covering a ten by thirty space, were arranged with tiny paths, foun- 

tains, bird pools, laid with great skill to simulate a wild bit of nature. 
More than one hundred varieties of bulbs and spring flowers suitable 
to rock gardens were displayed in the garden designed by Julius 
Roehrs. To aid the novice in rock-garden planning, Mr. Roehrs had 
not only marked each group with its botanical name but had printed 
slips containing a full list of the flowers shown distributed free to 
all who were interested. This was one of the innovations which newly 
initiated garden workers delighted in. The rock garden of Bobbink 
& Atkins and the one by A. N. Pierson were as charmingly heaped 
together as a wild garden. E 

Though Mrs. Booth carried off the honors for the most artistically 

(Continued on page 110) 
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“GIVING THE PEOPLE WHAT ТНЕҮ 
WANT.” MUSIC AND THE PEOPLE—BY 
ARTHUR FARWELL. NUMBER ONE 


This series of articles on “Giving the People What They Want" will include 
articles on Art, the Stage, Fiction, Drama, Education and Building. 


HERE is much talk in America about "giving the 
people what they want." It is the invariable excuse 
of the manager or the producer when he is taxed with 
the vulgarity or shamefulness of his offering to the 
publie. Тһе argument is supposed to be thoroughly 
practical and entirely convincing, and probably is con- 
vineing to one whose mind goes no fürther than that of the 

produeer in question. Unhappily for this argument, it proves 
nothing and does not stand the test of experience. When the cheap 
and disgusting exhibitions commonly set before the American peo- 
ple succeed, it is not difficult to see why. For the people these things 
mean sensation, activity, interest and relief from nothingness, and 
all the elements of the appeal can be seized by the most superficial 
senses, One thing we commonly fail to observe, however, is that so 
colossal and widespread is the industry furnishing such cheap shows, 
cheap musie, cheap exhibitions generally to the people, that the people 
are not even aware of the existence of anything else. These things 
have constituted their food from the beginning. 


It is the plainest of absurdities to say that a person does not 
want something when he does not know of the existence of that thing. 
Increase the horizon of the people and you increase the range of their 
desires. Nowhere has this been more plainly manifested than when 


the writer, in nineteen hundred and ten, then Supervisor of Music in 


the Parks of New York City, introduced concerts of symphonic char- 


acter in Central Park. After a little consternation on the part of 


both the public and musicians, “Symphony Night” became the great 
night in the park; then the greatest crowds came and the most perfect 
quietness prevailed. The East Side came uptown and Harlem came 
downtown and Brooklyn and Jersey sent their contingents. 


.. Again, how is one to explain the great crowds from the East 
Side which thronged to the productions of Greek drama, given by 
Granville Barker in the Stadium of the College of the City of New 
York, two years or so ago? 


One could multiply instances, but these earlier matters seem as 
nothing in comparison with the affairs of the community music 
movement which is now sweeping over the country. Everywhere 
the people, these same people who go to cheap and vulgar shows 
88 
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because there they are “given what they want," are now coming 
together everywhere not only to listen to the great music of the world, 
but to participate in the singing of it and the playing of it. When 
the New York Community Chorus gave its “Song and Light" night 
in Central Park last September, with a great orchestra and people's 
chorus, producing the music of the world's greatest composers, framed 
in а magical and artistic new scheme of lighting, the event brought 
together sixty thousand people, and that in the midst of a car strike 
when most of the city lines were tied up. On the second night the 
crowd was much larger. Thousands were turned away on December 
twenty-sixth last, when this same chorus sang Handel's great “Mes- 
siah" in the Madison Square Garden. 

Out.through the South and West, to the farthest cities and 
remotest villages, this movement is sweeping with phenomenal 
rapidity, and everywhere with the same results. Harry Barnhart, 
leader of the New York Community Chorus and other similar 
choruses, originator and prime mover, in fact, of the Community 
Chorus, as now understood, is the seer and genius who has given 
spontaneous recognition to the great living soul in the people which 
hungers for the expression of that which is highest and deepest, and 
so has called the people forth into the reality of expression. “A 
erowd of people never sings off the key," he shouts to the great 
audiences who make up his choruses, and “Тһе people will not sing a 
foolish song. But they will join in а great movement, singing the 
master works of Handel, Beethoven, Wagner and other great choral 
writers, if such works are given them to work on." 

These are the simple factsof experience, and they are being realized 
today in a nation-wide sense. As a nation we have definitely turned 
the corner in this great question of the expression and appreciation 
of the popular soul. While this does not mean the end of vulgar 
shows, it does mean the manifestation, on every hand, of an enthusiasm 
for the great and beautiful on the part of the people, which would 
never have been believed or admitted by the producers of such shows. 
We are apt to take the extraordinary things which happen in 

America in such a matter of fact way, that unless we realize the 
condition out of which we have grown, and the way we have grown 
out of it, we are liable to miss the point in the affairs of the present 
moment. Апа it is just in that point that the great reason and 
argument lies for going infinitely farther in the same direction— 
farther from the usual appeal to the superficial in the people and 
closer to the realization that just below that surface is a great soul, 
hungering for the real.and the satisfying, craving bread when we 
have been giving it stone. ` 
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which we have departed existed in full force; that is, a little 

thread of musical-artistic activities of the finest sort, а few 
symphony and chamber music societies, operas and occasional great 
artists, with a very restricted and special audience in certain com- 
munities, and the land as a whole in musical barbarism. Ancient and 
honorable “Handel and Haydn" societies, Worcester and Cincinnati 
festivals, etc., etc., arguing to the contrary, such was nevertheless 
the case. The sponsors of musical art enterprises frankly admitted 
that they had no part with the American people, that art was an 
aristocracy and that democracy was the ruination of art. 

'The whole idea, in those days, so far as it reached out to the 
people, was to begin the long, laborious process of their education, 
so that in some future age, they, too, might share in the exquisite 
and aristocratie delights of musical art. Тһе musical aristocrats 
intrenched themselves closely in their palaces of art, with the awful 
horror of this democracy before them. They flung a few crumbs to 
the people in the form of wage-earners’ concerts at reduced prices. 
The whole idea was that the people must either remain excluded or 
come to stand precisely where the few aristocrats stood. 

Never in the wildest flights of imagination, if such can be 
attributed to the maintainers of the old order, did they conceive that 
the people had anything to give, that the people were a creative power, 
that alone through the utterance of the soul of the people could a 
great art in America come to be. Always the thought was that they 
must wait till the mass of the people, through the centuries, became 
sufficiently educated and refined to appreciate what they, the earlier 
connoisseurs, appreciated; never was it, to hand the whole matter 
over to the people, under conditions possible to the people, and give 
them their opportunity for creative reaction upon it. 


NATIONAL CAMPAIGN ков Music. 


OPULAR education was indeed to come, and on an enormous 
seale, but not precisely in the manner which had been expected 

- by the devotees of musical art. It was not an education of taste 
that was required, but a national campaign of information. This came ` 
about partly through the growth of the public educational system, 
but vastly more through the newspaper, the magazine, the phono- 
graph, the pianola, and the movies, aided by the enormous increase 
of transportation and communication facilities. Practically no one ` 

in the country was left unreached by one or more of these agencies, 
and the result was people began to know that there were things | 
going on iu the world, of which they were not getting the benefit, _ 
< = = | = | - : 
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but to which they were rightfully entitled. Especially the possibili- 
ties of music were opened up to them. Latent musical feelings were 
stimulated on every hand, and the desire for a more complete partici- 
pation than that which came to them in bits through the automatic 
musical instruments. Newspapers and magazines told them of the 
personalities of the musical world, and of the musical affairs of the 
great centers. 

Coincident with this development, the women’s clubs everywhere 
were making themselves centers of musical study and performance. 
These clubs became like so many additional arms of the professional 
managerial system. The activities of many of the clubs have been too 
similar to those of the commercial musical world to meet the ultimate 
American musical need, but they have exercised a very great leavening 
influence and have helped immeasurably to pave the way for the 
more thorough-going democratic evolution of the present. 


“Music FOR THE PEOPLE” PROPAGANDA. 


OOD music for the people was perfectly good doctrine, but 
G to accomplish it without taking the people themselves into 
consultation, without considering their social and spiritual cir- 
cumstances and conditions, without considering anything in fact but 
their pocketbooks, was quite another matter. Out of this limited 
viewpoint grew the efforts of symphony orchestras in many places, to 
give, outside of the regular course of concerts to the elect, an extra 
series of “popular symphony concerts” at reduced prices. It was 
impossible that such a course could result in anything real. In the 
first place the people had never heard symphonies and knew noth- 
ing about them. Why, therefore, should they go out and spend money 
to hear them. Every influence about them had indicated to them 
that symphonies were “highbrow,” a matter of dry intellect, and 
beyond the sympathies of common life. Moreover, the “masses” did 
not feel socially at home, and hence not happy, in a concert hall fre- 
quented by the “classes.” There was almost everything to make 
people’s symphony concerts a failure and scarcely anything about 
` them to make them a success. Worst of all, the tremendous need in 
the soul of the people for strong emotional and spiritual food was 
utterly ignored, and these concerts were offered to them sugar-coated; 
that is, their consistency was diluted by the introduction of lighter 
works supposed to constitute a link or bridge across which the people 
could pass to the solider ground beyond. The fact was altogether 
overlooked that it is just that half-serious music, which is neither one 
thing nor the other, that makes no genuine appeal to the people. 
The people want either that which makes the most immediate appeal 
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to their senses, or they want the greatest revelation which life has 
to offer. They want nothing between. This fact was amply brought 
out by the Central Park municipal concerts already referred to. Тһе 
great advantage which the Central Park concerts had over popular 
symphony concerts of the kind referred to were two-fold. ‘They were 
free to the public, and the passing crowds were quite willing on those 
terms to become familiar with symphonies, where from lack of mere 
information about them they would not have paid five cents to hear 
the finest symphony concert in the world; also, this was a public 
park, and everybody felt absolutely at home. No one felt the 
mistrust and suspicion commonly felt by poor folks when they attend 
a function held in the premises of the rich. 


Community PAGEANTS AND DRAMAS. 


\ FTER the “good music for the people" campaign, came the 
community pageant and drama, a distinct step in advance. 
For now the people were not asked merely to sit by and appre- 

ciate something which they were told they ought to appreciate, they 

were asked to take part in something which they understood perfectly, 
and which afforded them both satisfaction and pleasure. They were 
called upon to re-enact the historic scenes in the growth of their own 
community, and to act out the present problems of their community 
and its future hopes. ‘The musical aspects of the pageant were at first 
erude, a little band music and desultory singing scattered here and 
there: The writer, in conjunction with the pageant author, William 

Chauncy Langdon, sought in several pageants to develop true ele- 

ments of the music drama in pageantry, and with increasing success 

іп proportion as the best artistic results were obtained. То produce 

a pageant it was necessary to call forth volunteer choruses from the 

different communities. These choruses were at once set to work at 


the best music which pageant composers could write, and thus found 


strong musical sympathies of a better sort. Неге was perhaps Ше. 


truest link between the old and the new in the community music idea. 


The loeal historical pageant was necessarily destined to a limited ` 
development, and the pageant is passing over into community drama 
based on universal subjects, such as “Caliban,” by Percy МасКауе, 
which was produced in New York in 1916, and for which the present 
writer composed the music. ` Here the musical idea was carried very 
much farther than it could be in the historical pageant, and the writer 
conceives this work to be a step in a development which must lead at ` 
last to a true people's music drama yet to come. . Long before this, 
indeed in the somber and cathedral-like redwood groves of California, 
such a development had been foreshadowed and in a large measure 
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realized m the “Midsummer High Jinks,” or “Forest Festival" of the 
Bohemian Club in San Francisco. 


COMMUNITY CHORUS AS A SOLUTION. 


IDELY as the propaganda of “music for the people" spread, 
widely as community pageant and dramas were produced 
throughout the country, the growth and spread of these move- 
ments has been as nothing to the phenomenal development of the 
"community chorus" movement. 'The community chorus has proved 
the touchstone, the master key which has fit best into the lock of this 
great question, and opened out its meaning and solution. In the com- 
munity chorus the long step toward the people has been frankly 
taken for the first time. There is no gathering or crowd of people 
in the world that cannot sing. It is the primary musical expression. 
There is not a crowd in the world that does not enjoy singing when 
anything like the proper conditions for song are provided. Here for 
the first time the people are not asked by reformers and the intellectu- 
ally proud to come forth and improve themselves. They are simply 
brought together to sing for the joy of singing, 

Harry Barnhart, leader of the New York Community Chorus 
and originator of the community chorus movement in its present form, 
was the first to see the full force and meaning of this idea. Не 
realized the value of Luther’s statement “that he could not have carried 
on the Reformation except for his hymns.” The old idea of a special 
chorus of tested voices, of supposedly necessary sight-singing classes, 
he threw to the winds. The act of song was to come first, and as song 
is creative, it should create all else that it requires in its train. Mr. 
Barnhart, together with the writer, worked out the principles of this 
movement in nineteen hundred and thirteen, and that year Mr. Barn- 
hart was enable to make his initial experiment in Rochester, New 
York. Mr. Barnhart has been called to city after city either to con- 
duct regularly a community chorus, or to launch the movement. Dur- 
ing these years the cue has been taken up throughout the country, 
and the freedom of all the people to sing is rapidly being made mani- 
- fest to them. ‘They are realizing that from the gathering of апу 

mass of the people regularly to sing, to the producing of many and 

original forms of- great musical events, including the singing of the 

‘highest type of choral music, is but a step. Іп this great effort, the . 
Puritanical influences which have so long kept the people from ex- ` 

pressing themselves are overcome. Тһе commercial system which 

has held musical art in its broadest sense from the people all these years 

is short-circuited. When this movement began there were not more 

(Continued on page 110) 
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NEW HOMES AND GARDENS 


TWO TOUCHSTONE 
HOUSES WHICH WILL 
HELP SOLVE THE SER- 
VANT PROBLEM 


NE of the strongest and most im- 
portant features of THE ToucH- 
STONE MacaziNE will be the de- 
signing of houses with a view to 
solving the servant problem. That is, to 
make houses so practical in every detail, 
so conveniently planned, that women will 
be able to do their own housework. Not 
only be able to do their own housework, 
but to enjoy it. We believe the kitchen 
should be one of the most delightful rooms 
in the house, as it used to be in old Colonial 
days. Why should not the kitchen uten- 
sils be beautiful, the rooms filled with sun- 
light, fragrant with flowers and the aroma 
of "good things to eat." Everything in 
the kitchen, floors, walls, dishes, stoves, 
should be easy to keep clean, beautiful to 
look at. 
We believe that home making is of vital 
moment to both individual and civic life. 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NO. 1: 
FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
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established an architectural 


OWNERS ROOM 


176" 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


Whoever builds for himself builds for the 
whole community. His house increases ór 
diminishes the value of property in the 
neighborhood in which it is situated. One 


of the purposes of THE TOUCHSTONE 


MAGAZINE is to present to readers the best 
examples of modern American architec- 
ture possible to secure. Also to give them 
the benefit of original designs made in our 
own architectural department. Part of the 
work of this department will be to give 
every. reader interested, knowledge of all 
materials and. where to buy them, needed 
in the making and equipping of practical 
and beautiful homes. 

Home making should be instinctive in 
every one as it is with the birds, but un- 
fortunately it is not. Most people need 
the help of a trained architect. For this 
reason THE TOUCHSTONE MAGAZINE has 
department 
where people may receive help in carrying 
out their own ideas or may use the houses 
designed in this department as inspirations. 
We feel that every house should be an ex- 
pression of the owner's individuality and 
to him the acme of what he interprets as 
comfort. It is almost an impossibility to 
make a stock plan that will suit any one 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NO. 1: Planned 
to Help Solve the Servant Problem. This 
.Design Can be Adapted to Brick or Concrete 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NO. 2: Especially 
Planned to Lighten House Work. This Design 
Equally Effective if Developed in Concrete or Stone 


HOUSES ТО SOLVE THE SERVANT PROBLEM 


save the designer himself, yet a plan made 
in the workshop of an experienced archi- 
tect is always an inspiration to the ama- 
teur. It suggests things that the amateur 
would never think of. It gives his mind 
something to work on, something to tear 
down perhaps, or something to improve. 
'The changing of a door, the conversion of 
a porch into a room, the elimination of one 
room for the sake of a large porch, the 
turning of a bedroom into a breakfast-room 
or any such change may make all the dif- 
ference in the world with the owner's en- 
tire satisfaction with a plan. 

The Touchstone Houses, two or more 
of which will be presented in each issue 
of our magazine, are intended mainly as 
suggestions, yet plans for each house will 
be developed so that they may be put 
in the hands of any builder. These plans 
will bé complete in every detail. Also, every 
plan will be made in such a way that it 
is capable of being changed to suit indi- 
vidual needs. During the course of the 
year a great variety of floor plans and ex- 
teriors will be presented so that people of 
small or large means, those in the city, 
suburbs or country, may find something 
near their heart's desire. Some houses 
will be of wood, others of brick, concrete, 
hollow tile, stone, perhaps even of logs. 

Believing that the home is the backbone 
of civilization, we intend to do our part 
toward presenting to every home-maker 
ideals of beauty and prac- شی‎ 
ticality both for the inside 
and the exterior of the 
home that will help to de- 
velop an appreciation of 
the beautiful and put them 
in line to obtain the newest 
thought for practical work- 
ing facilities. 


OUCHSTONE 

HOUSE NUMBER 

ONE is to be made of 
the most permanent of all 
building materials, stone. 
In the designing of this 
house, comfort and con- 
venience was the first 
thought, therefore the floor 
plan was decided upon first 
and then the outside de- 
veloped from it. With the 
difficulties of the servant 
problems and the expense 
of living that now face 


every home maker, there has arisen a 
universal determination to find some way 
of keeping thr home in perfect order and 
serving whole some meals іп a simple, less 
expensive m „uer. АП the Touchstone 
Houses will be planned with a view to 
simplifying living, with the thought of 
establishing efficiency in the home as it 
is now being established in offices. There 
should be no waste space in the house 
and everything should be arranged so 
that no unnecessary steps need be taken. 
Furniture should be simple and of the 
choicest design and as little as possi- 
ble of it. No knickknacks or so called 
ornaments to catch the dust. А few real 
ornaments and a few choice pictures, but 
not enough to give the home that sense of 
being cluttered up that destroys all feel- 
ing of peace. 

This house was planned to face the south 
and to be erected upon a corner lot, though 
it could face in another direction equally 
well. The path from the street to the 
doorway could go from the side or from 
the sun-porch end of the house with equally 
good effect. One enters the house through 
a covered porch into a vestibule at the right 
of which 15 a coat closet. From the vesti- 
bule one enters the hall and from the hall 
there is direct access to the living-room, 
dining-room and kitchen. Beneath the 
stairway is a seat which is not only of great 
convenience, but has an architectural note 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSE ХО. 2: 
FLOOR PLAN 
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HOUSES TO SOLVE THE SERVANT PROBLEM 


of charm. Color may be incruduced in the 
pillows placed on the seat. The first view 
of the living-room is a cheerful one. The 
large fireplace, cozy seat corner and French 
door fill one end of the room. Group case- 
ment windows are on either side, so that 
the room is assured an abundance of sun- 
light as well as the cheer that comes from 
an open бге. We have suggested the sun- 
room as affording a delightful sitting-room 
both for winter and summer, but if pre- 
ferred it can remain simply as an open 
porch. This would save the expense of 
enclosing but would deprive the house of 
not only comfort but much beauty. There 
is an opportunity here for a fireplace, if 
desired. If the sun-room faces the south, 
as planned, it could be converted into a 
conservatory. 


The arrangement of the dining-room 
and kitchen is especially convenient. The 
dining-room is lighted from three sides, 
so that there is an abundance of light and 
a good cross draft for ventilating. There 
is room in the corner for built-in side- 
boards, if desired. The kitchen is equipped 
with a sink and double drain boards placed 
directly beneath the window, flanked on 
either side with dish closets. The upper 
doors should be of glass and the lower of 
wood. Thus the whole end of the kitchen 
is so arranged that dishes can be washed 
and put back into place and the food pre- 
pared with the least possible waste of mo- 
tion. The range is in the corner of the 
room. Beside it, is room for a table if de- 
sired. The large pantry furnishes abun- 
dant room for storing of extra food. The 
icebox is on the side nearest the porch, 
so that it can be filled from the outside. 
The porch can be extended as far as the 
window that lights the stairway if pre- 
ferred. 


Upstairs are three large bedrooms, bath 
and an abundance of closets. There is a 
chance for a fireplace in the owner's room 
if wanted, and the deck of the sun-porch 
can be easily converted into an outdoor 
sleeping-porch by the addition of awnings 
to be taken down in winter. The awnings 
could be held in place by iron supports 
fastened into the outer walls of the house 
and the outer corners of the sun-porch. 
This house is designed as though the mis- 
tress were the housekeeper, so no maid's 
room has been suggested. However, the 
small bedroom at the back could easily be 
used as а maid’s room, as it is quite sepa- 
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rated from the rest of the house and close 
to the stairway, and the maid could come 
and go without disturbing the members of 
the family. 


The exterior of this house is full of 
dignity, yet because of the many windows, 
the graceful slope of the roof and an abund- 
ance of vines, there is a pleasant sense of 
informality about it. The color of the 
woodwork must depend upon the kind of 
stone used. In some localities stone is of 
a reddish brown color, in which case the 
woodwork should be stained brown. In 
other localities the stone is gray in tone, 
in which case the woodwork might be 
stained gray.  Staining always gives a 
more satisfying result than paint. The roof 
is of shingles and could be of soft moss 
green or stained the color of the rest of 
the woodwork. The piers of the sun-porch 
and of the vestibule have been slightly 
buttressed, thus giving the house a great 
feeling of solidity. This design can be de- 
veloped in wood as well as stone, in which 
case a foot or more would be gained in 
the size of the rooms, because the stone 
walls are almost two feet thick, whereas 
walls of wood are much less. 


OUCHSTONE HOUSE NUMBER 
TWO is quite a contrast in every 
way to the one just described. It is 
long and low and designed to be made of 
wood. It seems especially suitable to a 
small suburban or country lot. The floor 
plan shows that the house is divided into 
three distinct sections. Though one сап 
pass easily through the main passageway 
from one division to the other, yet they are 
separated so that the bedrooms are quite 
secluded. Тһе working portion of the 
house is separated from the living-room 1n 
a way that keeps out noise and the odors 
of cooking. . 
From the front porch, direct entrance 
is had to the bedrooms, living-rooms and 
kitchen without having to pass through any 
of the other rooms. The large central 
chimney gives opportunity to have a cozy 
fireplace nook in the living-room, with seats 
on either side. Тһе stairway down to the 
cellar and furnace rooms and up to the 
low attic is for utility only, therefore 1s 
made quite narrow and boxed in so that 
it is not conspicuous. The position of the 
bathroom is especially convenient. Each 
bedroom has a closet aired and lighted by 
& window. 


NAMING YOUR HOME 


The dining-room and living-room can be 
thrown into one on the occasion of family 
gatherings, so that there seems to be an 
impression of space unusual in so small 
a house. There is room in the dining-room 
for builtin sideboard and dresser if de- 
sired. The kitchen is equipped with a large 
group of windows and a sink placed in 
close relation to the dish closet. This 
kitchen dresser is also close to the dining- 
room door, so that the table can be set 
and the dishes washed and put away with 
no unnecessary steps. The maid's room is 
entered from the kitchen through a nar- 
row passageway. It is supplied with in- 
dividual toilet and roomy closet. In the 
event of the housewife doing her own work, 
the maid's room can be connected with the 
bedroom next to it by a door and thus. serve 
as a children's room or it can be used as 
a small breakfast-room. Іп this case, the 
toilet and closet indicated іп the maid’s 


NAMING YOUR HOME 
OMES, like people, should be chris- 


tened with a name. When an Indian 

goes to a new valley he looks about 
for some distinguishing feature and from 
that suggestion he coins a name for his new 
home. The Japanese have a similar cus- 
tom. The place itself suggesting the name, 
like The.Hut by the Lonely Shore.” Or 
they name the country estate. from some 
pleasing incident like “The Glade of. the 
First Blue Bird Note.” Americans have 
been accused of lack of imagination, but 
this accusation is without foundation. 
Americans have a fine sense of romance 
and a distinct poetic sensibility, but are, for 
some unknown reason, shy in giving ex- 
pression to it. 

We would like to make a plea for a more 
free expression of poetry in the naming of 
our homes: Such names as “Shore Acres,” 
“Gray Gables,” “Tea Kettle Inn,” “The 
Port of Missing Men,” contain a delightful 
appeal. The royal gardens of Henry the 
Eighth “Nonsuch” is familiar to everyone 
because of the originality of its name. 

When imagination fails, then many 
Americans call upon the beauty of Indian 
names such as “Illahee,” or the old Span- 
ish *La Pensa." Otis Skinner named his 
home “Twano Ker," which is Romany for 
“Dear Little House.” صظ‎ easy way is to 
take the obvióus descriptive name such as 
“Rockynol,” “Thorn Hedge, “Willow- 


room can be omitted and the space used 
for a porch. There is still another pos- 
‘sible change to be made, and that is the 
maid’s room, toilet and porch be omitted 
entirely and the whole section be enclosed 
in a high lattice. This would give an ideal 
kitchen garden enclosure where dish towels 
could be hung. This arrangement would 
add materially to the charm of the house, 
though depriving it of a useful room. 

We have suggested the porch as unen- 
closed, though there are several other ways 
in which this porch could be treated. It 
could be enclosed in glass and thus con- 
verted into a sun-room or direct entrance 
to the house could be made from it by 
means of a stairway, thus giving the house 
two front entrances. Flower boxes could 
be arranged on the top rail very easily. 
Because the entrance of the house is so 
near the bedrooms, the windows were placed 
high to give a sense of privacy. 


mere." Much beauty is contained in the 
names “Forest Farms," “ Windward," 
“Green Wold" and “The Four Winds 
Ranch." Some people like a touch of hu- 
mor such, “Loaf-a-lot.” Several hostel- 
ries in the west are easily remembered 
through the originality of their names such 
as "Turn Back Inn," “Up Enough," “Нар- 
pen Inn," *Dew Drop Inn." 

The same principle could be applied in 
the naming of gardens. We know one called 
“The Hidden Garden," another “The Wan- 
dering Garden." At least let us cultivate 
our imagination in endowing our homes with 
some name both suitable and romantic. 


AMERICA, SCULPTURE AND WAR 

(Continued from page 29) 
in that brain, if our spirits and minds and 
bodies were free, instead of bound down 
through ceaseless grinding. And if the cre- 
ative people were close to the fundamental 
things, the great truths, beauty, enough 
could be done in one hour to furnish the 
world with all the necessary loveliness. 
Because, after all, I believe that art has but 
one mission: to become a record of each 
man's vision. Through his art, a man tells 
the world what he has seen, and his art 
changes and develops as his vision of truth 
grows greater. That is why I am opposed 
to organization. You cannot organize a 
vision, and no one can make another man 
see clearly. Ап organization cripples and 
teaching too often blinds." 
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TOUCHSTONE GARDENS 


FLOWERS AND VEGE- 
TABLES COMBINED IN 
THE UNIQUE GARDENS DE- 
SIGNED FOR THE TOUCH- 
STONE HOUSES 


ILLING the soil is, or should be, one 

of the greatest pleasures in life. Man 

never feels nearer to the possession of 
great powers than when he sees the garden 
of his own planting blossom into beauty and 
bear fruit, luscious and wholesome. There 
is no more healthful occupation in the world 
than gardening. It is exercise that brings 
in a return that is more than the mere in- 
crease of bodily vigor. The garden-maker 
is creating a beauty and joy not only for 
himself but for all who pass his door. He 
is giving his family food that is far more 
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delicious than any that can be purchased 
from hucksters, and every cent invested 
brings him in a more tremendous interest 
than can be had through any bond or bank. 
Believing that every home .should have a 
garden about it, THE TOUCHSTONE MAGA- 
ZINE 15 planning to devote a great part of 
its energies to collecting and distributing 
garden information. In this first issue we 
are suggesting a lay-out for a vegetable . 
garden that would supply a family of six 
or more with enough íresh vegetables for 
the table for the entire summer season and 
a goodly amount to be stored away for the 
winter. It is impossible to suggest a gar- 
den plan that will absolutely satisfy a great 
many people, because every individual has 
his own preference for certain kinds of 
vegetables. Some people would devote 
much space to peas, others prefer beans 
which can be dried and kept for winter 
use. Some people think that no 
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TOUCHSTONE GARDEN: PLAN NO. 1 
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of the usual suburban back yard. 
Only those vegetables which are 
easiest to grow have been sug- 
gested, also those which will give 
the best return for the amount 
of ground used. Such things as 
asparagus, strawberries, celery 
and artichokes have not been 
suggested because of their more 
troublesome nature and because 
they occupy so much ground. 
The vegetable garden could be 
separated entirely from the flow- 
er garden by means of a grape 
arbor such as we have suggested 
гт j in the first plan. The grape ar- 
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bor would give а pergola. effect 
at the back of the flower garden 
and serve also as a pleasant and 


TOUCHSTONE GARDENS 


shady retreat for those who are 


preparing the vegetables for the ہے‎ = s 
table. Each little plot of ground ; | COLD FRAMES 


can be bordered by flowers in- 
tended for use in the house. Or 
still another plan would be to 
plant the edge of each vegetable 
bed nearest the central path to 
the annuals intended for house 
. use, so that a gay color effect 
could be had from the main gar- 
den when looking through the 
grape arbor. The grape arbor 
could be in the form of a pergola 
though the grapes do better on 
an arbor because they climb 
easier when they have a horizon- 
tal support. 

The pool in the center serves 
a variety of purposes beside that 
of beauty. It forms a convenient 
focus for the watering or irri- 
gating system, and if a shallow 
bird bath be installed in the cen- 
ter of it, it will attract the little 
feathered gardeners who are so 
vigilant in their search for the 
destructive insect pests. We 
have suggested espalier trees be- 
cause they take up so little room 
and also because the fruit grown 
under the protection of a wall | 
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ripens earlier. It has the advan- 
tage of extra warmth and shelter 
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The second plan, though less TOUCHSTONE GARDEN: PLAN NO. 2 


decorative, is a more economical 

use of the ground. Instead of the pergola 
separating the vegetables from the flowers, 
we suggest a line of grapes grown from 
high iron or wooden posts, bound together 
with heavy wire, along which the vine may 
run, dropping its festoons of leaves and 
fruit. Or there might be a hedge of es- 
palier fruit, trained in the form of arches. 
This would not only be a beautiful but an 
extremely practical division fence. Another 
plan would be to make the division hedge 
of berries. In this second plan there is not 
so much opportunity for the growing of 
annuals for house use unless one uses the 
ground occupied by lettuce, radishes and 
early peas, for the late flowers such as 
asters, dahlias or chrysanthemums. Іп the 
second plan we have presumed the plot bor- 
dered on two sides by the neighbor's fence 
and on the third by the street. The street 
side could be planted with some flowering 


vine back of the row of cold frames. If 
the cold frames are not wanted the space 
could be used for vegetables, berry bushes 
or compost heap. We have suggested a 
small grape arbor for the center to add to 
the interest of the view from the house, 
to serve for a shady resting place for the 
gardener or a convenient shelter for garden 
tools. . 

The time for planting varies in each sec- 
tion of the country so no date can be given, 
but a safe rule to go by is the feel of the 
earth. А good gardener сап tell by the 
way the earth crumples in his hands whether 
the frost is out of it, whether it is warm 
enough and dry enough to be trusted with 
the seeds. Some people watch the fruit 
trees and follow their lead. When the 
cherry trees are white they regard it as a 
signal for the safe planting of parsnips, 
onions, beets, the first peas and carrots. 
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Radishes, lettuce and endive can be planted 
fully two weeks before this time and one 
can easily risk too early a planting, for the 
cost of the seed and the trouble of putting 
them in the ground does not amount to 
much if it so happens that Jack Frost makes 
a late visit. Cauliflower, corn, pole beans, 
late carrots, pumpkins, squash and melons 
should not be planted before the first of 
May, unless the season is an exceptionally 
early one. Tomatoes, cabbages, peppers 
and eggplant can be bought from the florist 
in the form of young plants and set out 
about the middle of May, after the first 
rows of peas, lettuce, etc., have been 
gathered. 

The following vegetables have been 
selected because they are the easiest to 
grow for an inexperienced gardener. Peo- 
ple who are accustomed to raising their own 
vegetables do not need advice. They have 
gained through experience a list of varie- 
ties best suited to their own use. 


Lettuce (Dwarf White Heart, Tennis- 
ball, Very Early and May King)—Plant 
the first of April and then every two weeks 
until August. One-eighth ounce to every 
fifty feet. 

Radishes (Scarlet Button, French Break- 
fast, Red and White Rockets)—Plant the 
first of April and then every two weeks 
until August. One-eighth ounce to every 
twenty-five feet. 

Endive (Giant Fringed, White Curled) 
— Directions the same as for lettuce. 

Peas (Little Marvel, Senator, Prosperity, 
Edible Podded)—Plant in April and then 
every two weeks until August. Stake the 
rows with brush. Pull up plants as soon 
as the peas are gone. Bury them while 
green to enrich the soil. 

Spinach (New Zealand)—Plant from 
April first to the middle of August. One- 
quarter ounce to fifty feet. 

_ Swiss Chard (Giant Lucullus)—Plant- 
ing directions same as spinach. 

Beets (Crimson Globe, Early Blood, 
Eclipse)—Plant the first of May, then 
every two weeks until July. Keep well 
thinned out. Use tops for greens. One- 
half ounce to twenty-five feet. 


Cabbage (Early Flat, Copenhagen Mar- 
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ket, Sure Head)—Set out small plants in 
April,.two feet apart. 

Kohl Rabi—(Treat same as cabbage.) 

Brussels Sprouts (Danish Prize)—Plant 
seed early in April or set out plants the 
first of May. 

Onions (Silver King, White Queen, 
Prizetaker)—Plant early in April, or, bet- 
ter yet, buy young sets. One-half pint to 
every twenty feet. 

Carrots (Early Golden Ball, Improved 
Danvers)—Sow early in April in drills 
eighteen inches apart. One-quarter ounce 
to every twenty-five feet. 

Parsnips (Offenham Market)—Plant in 
April. Leave in the ground, if needed for 
winter use, as late as possible. Improves 
the flavor. Plant four inches apart. One- 
quarter ounce to every fifty feet. 

Turnips (White Globe, , Early White 
Milan, Rutabaga)—Plant April, May, June, 
July, August. Six inches apart in rows. 

Potatoes (Early Rose, Gold Coin, Great 
Divide)—Plant in April, after ground is 
well dried. А peck of seed plants about 
fifty hills. 

Bush Beans (Stringless Green Pod, 
Golden Wax, Bush Limas)—Plant іп May, 
then every two weeks until August. Set 
three inches apart. One-half pint to every 
twenty-five feet. 

Pole Beans (Giant 70٥14٥٥, Limas, 
Stringless Green Pod, Kentucky Wonder) 
—Plant in May and June. One-half pint 
for twenty-five hills. ` 

Corn (Golden Bantam, Howling Mob, 
Early Dawn, Country Gentleman) — Plant 
from first of May every two weeks until 
the middle of June, in hills three feet apart. 
One-half pint of seed for every fifty hills. 

Squash (Mammoth White Bush, Golden 
Summer Crookneck)— Plant іп May, June 
and July, in hills four feet apart. 

Winter Squash (Hubbard)— Plant among 
the corn. 

Pumpkin (Jumbo King)—In hills five 
feet apart among the corn. 

Eggplant, Peppers and Tomatoes—Pur- 
chase as small plants and set out at the cor- 
ners of beds or in the place of lettuce, 
radishes and early peas, as soon as har- 
vested. 
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TOUCHSTONE GARDEN DE- 
PARTMENT 


HE Garden Department of THE 

TOUCHSTONE MAGAZINE will be head- 

quarters for all information necessary 
to the designing and the planting of gar- 
dens, both large and ‘small, in city and 
country. Subscribers may send in their ap- 
peals for advice on the laying out of their 
gardens, for information as to where to get 
seed that will grow, shrubs and trees that 
are of the very best stock and plants that 
are true to species. 

America can boast of some of the best 
plant growers in the world. Horticulture 
has recently attracted the attention of in- 
experienced people as a rich field for money 
making, so there аге a great many unre- 
liable growers, as well as some of the finest 
in the world. It will be the pleasure of this 
department to aid subscribers in finding the 
best seed and plant growers for their par- 
ticular region. 

Our hope is to be able to put our sub- 
scribers in touch with just the information 
needed in the making of gardens. This 
means also that we will direct people to 
those whose garden furniture can be relied 
upon to endure burning suns and heavy 
rains. We know where to get bird baths, 
costly or inexpensive, showy or simple. We 
know who make sundials, garden benches 
of wood and stone, and all this information 
we will be glad to give our readers free of 
cost. 

Our reason for this offer is two-fold, 
first because we like to feel that our readers 
are friends, almost like one of the family, 
and we would like to help every member 
of the family to have a beautiful garden. 
The second reason lies in the fact that we 
earnestly believe that the world would be 
a happier place were there more gardens 
in it. We would like to see every woman 1n 
America with a garden of her own. Where 
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this is not possible then at least every 
woman should serve the community in which 
she lives by active work in the planting o£ 
highways, city parks, village roads, or do 
something toward improving her town 
through the developing of city backyard 
gardens ог encouraging the more general 
use of window boxes. 

Though there is no rule of good taste in 
garden making, there are certain laws that 
should be followed; certain fundamental 
principles of design. The best of flowers 
wil not grow unless properly handled. 
Seeds and bulbs will not bloom simply be- 
cause they are put in the ground. In every 
issue of THE TOUCHSTONE MAGAZINE there 
will be some article of practical value to 
garden-makers, on garden-designing, plant- 
ing and cultivating. We will be exceedingly 
glad for any hints from our readers as to 
how we may aid them in the conducting of 
our department of Expert Advice. We will 
be glad to have our readers ask for partic- 
ular articles, we will be glad also to have 
garden-makers send us personal experiences 
that they think will be of help to other 
workers. 


A DEMONSTRATION GARDEN 


U NION SQUARE, New York City, is 

to blossom with two gardens, demon- 
strating to New York business men what 
can be done with a 20 by 20 city back yard 
and by a 20 by 40 suburban plot. These 
two model gardens are planted under the 
direct supervision of Park Commissioner 
Cabot Ward. His purpose in planting these 
gardens is to stimulate interest in truck 
gardening and to encourage all residents of 
the city who have backyards to plant vege- 
tables. In addition there will be a series of 
twenty-minute noon day talks to business 
men who can snatch a few minutes from 
their lunch hour to learn what varieties can 
best be grown and how to make them do 
their best. , 
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MAKING А STREET ARTISTIC 


THREE ARTISTIC LITTLE 
HOUSES IN А ROW: 
PLANNED TO CREATE A 
CHARMING STREET VISTA! 
BY CHARLES ALMA. BYERS 


N planning and building a home, espe- 
cially in the city, one owes, as should 
be realized at the outset, a certain 

debt to one's neighbors. Тһе complete 
home— at least, its exterior— is not ex- 
clusively a private possession; whether 
creditable or otherwise, it is a contribution 
to the neighborhood in general. This, how- 
ever, does not mean that individuality of 
expression is necessarily wholly denied. 
The architectural style of the house, for 
instance, may be decidedly different from 
that of its neighbors; yet it should be rela- 
tively attractive, appropriate to its environs. 
The three little one-story houses here 
shown are apropos of the point. Each rep- 
resents a different style of architecture— 
one Spanish, one Colonial and one Italian; 
yet each contributes something to the at- 
tractiveness of the others. Together, they 
create a most charming street vista. Con- 
sidering the vista, in fact, one cannot fail to 
realize how truly attractive the residential 
sections of our cities would be if the same 
careful study and neighborhood regard 
were to be generally carried out. And if a 

lan can be so successfully handled as it 

s been in this case, where the houses are 

so small and so inexpensive, surely it should 
prove practical for general use, especially 
where greater outlays of money are made. 
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THREE PICTURESQUE ONE-STORY HOUSES 


HE first of these little houses is a Cal- 
ifornia interpretation, on a miniature 
scale, of Spanish architecure. The out- 
side walls are of snow-white cement- 
stucco over metal lath, and the flat, invisible 
roof is covered with an asbestos composi- 
tion. The structural lines, particularly no- 
ticeable in the massive-proportioned chim- 
ney, are straight and extremely dignified. 
Extending above the roof-line over the 
front entrance are two ornamental projec- 
tions suggestive of the more ornate Moor- 
ish architecture—with which the Spanish 
school is often influenced. On one of the 
front corners is a delightful little porch, 
floored with cement, and enclosed on its two 
open sides with high iron railings. Similar 
black-painted iron railings are also used to 
create balcony effects at three of the win- 
dows, and beneath another of the windows 
is a long cement flower-box. Another de- 
tail of exterior construction worthy of no- 
tice is found in the copings over the win- 
dows and the open sides of the porch, from 
which hang the curtain-like awnings. — 
This house contains living room, dining 
room, breakfast room, kitchen, bathroom, 
one bedroom, and the usual rear entrance 
porch. From the front porch, the main en- 
trance leads directly into the living room, 
although there are French windows also 
which give direct access to the dining room; 
and these two rooms are connected by 
double glass doors. The breakfast room, 
which is actually a breakfast nook, forms 
the connection between the dining room and 
the kitchen; and back of the living room 1s 
a small hall which connects this room with 
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MAKING А STREET ARTISTIC 


the bedroom, bathroom and kitchen. 
The arrangement is convenient, as 
well as economical of floor space. 

The interior is made especially 
convenient and attractive by the use 
of a number of excellent built-in 
features. The living room, for in- 
stance, contains, besides the Яге- 
place, a disappearing bed and two 
small corner book-cases. The fire- 
place is constructed of hand-made 
tile, of dull buff and brown; the 
book-cases have leaded-glass doors, 
and the disappearing bed — which 
enables the room to be utilized as 
an extra sleeping chamber when- 
ever the need arises—is concealed in a large 
closet which, serving as a passageway be- 
tween the two rooms, may be used from 
either the living room or bedroom side. The 
small connecting hall possesses both a closet 
and a cabinet of drawers for linen; in the 
dining room is a well designed buffet; the 
kitchen contains a water heater, a draught 
cooler and a plaster hood for the range, 
besides the usual cupboards and sink, and 
a stationary laundry tub is a feature of the 
rear porch. 

The woodwork of the living room is of 
mahogany, and elsewhere it is of pine, en- 
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FLOOR PLAN FOR SPANISH ТҮРЕ OF HOUSE 


ALONG SPANISH LINES 


ameled white. “The ceiling of the living 
room is beamed, and a paneled wainscot, 
capped with a plate rail, is used in the din- 
ing room. АП walls are plastered, and 
those of the living room, dining room 
and bedroom are also papered, in at- 
tractive and suitable colors and patterns. 
In the bathroom and kitchen they are fin- 
ished, to a height on line with the top of 
the window and door casings, with smooth- 
surfaced hard wall plaster, which is en- 
ameled like the woodwork. Hardwood 
floors prevail throughout, except in the two 
last-named rooms—tile being used in the 
bathroom and pine, covered 
with linoleum, in the kit- 
chen. The tub of the bath- 
room is also tiled in. 

The house has a frontage 
of twenty-eight feet and a 
total depth of thirty - one 
* feet. It possesses no base- 
ment or basement furnace, 
but is heated in winter by 
a floor gas furnace, when 
the fireplace is insufficient. 


HE second house is of 
the so-called Colonial 
` bungalow type, of particu- 
larly neat and attractive 
exterior. Its outside walls 
are covered with re-sawed 
siding, painted white, and 
its shingled roof is also 
painted white, while the 
chimney, the approaching 
steps, the front terrace and 
the exposed edging of the 
foundation are of bright 
* red brick. The entrance is 
.FLooR of true Colonial design, 
very artistically handled, 
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MAKING A STREET ARTISTIC 


A “COLONIAL” BUNGALOW 


and the. front door is provided with an old- 
fashioned knocker, to complete a consistent 
effect. In addition to the front terrace, 
which is uncovered, save by the entrance 
projection, there is a delightful little porch, 
floored with cement, on one of the front 
corners, with French windows opening into 
it from both the dining room and the break- 
fast room. This porch is enclosed by a low 
iron railing, and a sort of iron grille, of 
similar design, is set into the wall space 
beneath several of the windows. The win- 
dows, it will be observed, are of the case- 
ment kind, hung to swing outward. 

The front door opens directly “into the 
living room, and folding glass doors inter- 
vene between this room and the dining 
room. The former contains a fireplace, 
with hearth and mantel of bluish-gray hand- 
made tile, and also a disappearing bed and 
a single built-in book-case. The bed is con- 
cealed in an exclusive living room closet, 
end the bedroom to the rear possesses a 
separate closet. The dining room has a 
built-in buffet; the kitchen all of the cus- 
tomary conveniences, including draught 
cooler, water heater, hood for range, cup- 
boards, and so forth, and the rear screened 


porch a stationary laundry tub. In this : 
part of the house there is also а small stor- 


age closet, accessible from both the kitchen 
and the rear porch. 

Pine woodwork, finished in Colonial 
style, is used throughout. Іп the living 
room and dining room it is finished in old 
ivory, with mahogany trim about the fire- 
place of the former and the buffet of the 
latter, and elsewhere it is enameled white. 
Paper of alternating stripes of white and 
very pale green is used for the walls of the 
living room; paper of dull gray for the din- 
ing room; of Dutch blue and white for the 
broad frieze of the breakfast room, and of 
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white moire, with a delicate flowered 
border, for the bedroom. The walls 
of the bathroom and kitchen are fin- 
ished with a sort of wainscot effect 
created with hard wall plaster, enam- 
eled white like the woodwork. Hard- 
wood flooring is used in the living 
room, dining room, bedroom and hall, 
and tile in the bathroom, while the tub 
of the latter room is also tiled in. 

The outside dimensions of this 
house are the same as those of the 
first. It, also, is heated in winter by 
a floor gas furnace, for it possesses 
neither basement nor cellar. 


HE third of the houses here shown, 
which is somewhat larger than the 

other two, is suggestive of the Italian villa 
style of architecture. Its outside walls are 
of white cement-stucco over metal lath, and 
into the interestingly designed cornice wall 
are introduced sections of black iron rail- 
ing, which helps in charming fashion to re- 
lieve the sameness of the exterior color 
scheme. Liberal use is made of French 
windows and doors, and beneath many of 
the windows are small window-boxes, with 
their plants lending enhancing touches of 
green. On the front is a cement-floored 
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terrace, and on one side is an in- 
viting little sun porch. The latter, 
also floored with cement, is enclosed 
on all sides, excepting for the out- 
side entrance, with walls of cement 
and glass, but is protected overhead 
only by pergola beams. The de- 
tail work of the exterior is excep- 
tionally well handled, and particu- 
larly interesting are the panel 
effects created in some of the larger 
wall areas. 

The rooms of this house are liv- 
ing room, dining room, and two bedrooms, 
bathroom and large bright kitchen, be- 
sides the usual screen porch in the rear. 
The front door, opening into the living 
room, is of glass, and glass doors are 
also used to connect this room with the sun- 
porch, the dining room and one of the bed- 
rooms, while French windows likewise give 
access to the side porch from the dining 
room. А short hall provides the connecting 
link between the other rooms. 

The living room contains a large fire- 
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FLOOR PLAN FOR ITALIAN VILLA 


place, with hearth and mantel of hand- 
made tile of soft green, and at one side of 
the fireplace is a built-in book-case. Each 
of the bedrooms possesses a clothes closet 
—in fact, the back one has two, one of 
which has its door set with a full-length 


SUGGESTING THE ITALIAN VILLA 


mirror; the bathroom contains a built-in 
cabinet of dresser drawers, a medicine cab- 
inet and a door mirror of full length, be- 
sides the customary fixtures; the connect- 
ing hall has a linen closet; the kitchen is 
provided with cupboards, sink, draught 
cooler, water heater, hood for the range and 
a built-in ironing-board, and on the rear 
porch is the usual stationary laundry tub. 

Mahogany is used in the living room and 

dining room, and pine, enameled 
white, elsewhere. The walls 
throughout, except in the bath- 
room, kitchen, hall and screened 
porch, are papered, and those of 
the bathroom and kitchen are 
finished, as in the cases of the 
other houses, with hard wall 
| plaster, enameled like the wood- 
l- work. Hardwood floors prevail 
|» in the living room, dining room, 
two bedrooms and hall, and tile 
in the bathroom. 

This house has a frontage of 
thirty-nine feet six inches and a 
ÜE | depth of thirty-one feet. Under- 
#4 | neath the center is a ten-by-thir- 
teen-foot basement, walled and 
floored with concrete, and a 
furnace located here supplies the 
rooms with the necessary heat. 

The three houses are located 
in Los Angeles, California, and 
all were designed by Harold 
Bowles, architect, of that city. 
The approximate cost of the first 
was $1,850; of the second, $1,- 

600, and of the third, $2,100. 
These prices include modern plumbing and 
all other stationary equipment. 
. Aside from comprising an interesting 
illustration of what can be done toward im- 
proving street vistas through designing 
(Continued on page 116) 
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HOUSE-BUILDING DE- 
PARTMENT 


HE TOUCHSTONE Architectural 
Department has been formed with the 

. express purposé of helping American 
people to build more beautiful, more com- 
fortable, more permanent homes. Almost 
every prospective builder wishes to incor- 
porate these three qualities in his home, but 
does not know how to get them. He wants 
to know what materials to put into his house 
that will withstand the strain of years. He 
wants his rooms arranged so that the work 
may be done as efficiently as it would be in 
any up-to-date office or factory. He wishes 
also to have it beautiful, because of his own 
enjoyment of it and because of its effect on 
the character and whole life of his children. 

Our Architectural Department will be 
headquarters for information such as every 
builder must have. It will be our pleasure 
to give our subscribers Free of Charge 
any information relative to the perfect- 
ing of his home within and without. 
We hope every reader will feel free to send 
to us for suggestions in remodeling his 
house, for information as to the best bath- 
rooms, fixtures, hardware, furnaces, furni- 
ture, wall paper, hangings, vases, etc. We 
will enjoy being consulted about how to 
make windows more attractive, how to make 
roofs, how to lay concrete walks, and such 
similar problems that every home maker 
has to face. 

Another service of this department will 
be developing floor plans drawn by the home 
maker so that they can be put in the hands 
of a builder. People like to work out their 
own plans, to arrange their own houses ac- 
cording to their own individual ideal of 
comfort; yet they are not able to make the 
plans such as builders must have. This 
service we are equipped to render. 

Every month we will publish two or more 
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houses of moderate cost as suggestions for 
people who do not know exactly what they 
want. Though no architect ever designs 
a house with a plan that exactly suits peo- 
ple, without previous personal consultation, 
yet the plans that will be made in The 
Touchstone Architectural Department will 
be of a kind easily altered to suit individual 
needs. The plans we will show are in a 
way suggestions, yet always suggestions 
given by an experienced architect who is 
able to make any alterations that would 
change designs to the ideal comfort of dif- 
ferent individuals. Every house plan will be 
complete in each detail so that constructors 


` can work from them. During the year there 


will be twenty-four or more houses of mod- 
erate cost designed with the idea of solving 
the servant problem, that is, minimizing the 
housework, and every subscriber will be 
given a complete working drawing of what- 
ever plan he prefers. We are making this 
offer as proof of our sincere desire to do 
our part toward the bettering of American 
homes. We will be glad to answer any let- 
ters that come to us on the greatly impor- 
tant subject of home making. 

Remember that we are offering every 
subscriber one of these house-plans free 
with every subscription and since we wil 
publish two or more houses each month 
there will be twenty-four or more houses 
from which choice can be made. These 
houses will all be medium priced, such 
houses as the majority of people would like. 
Some will be of brick, others of concrete, 
cement, wood or stone, so that there will be 
a great diversity of styles from which to 
make selection. A set of plans if bought 
directly from an architect would be worth 
about $200.00. : 

These plans have been so drawn that it is 
a simple matter for the owner to make any 
alteration that would suit his individual idea 
of comfort. In fact, the plans are ready 
to put in the hands of a builder. 


BUILDING- MATERIAL ЕХНІВІТІОХ 


IMPORTANT BUILDING- 
MATERIAL EXHIBITION 
АТ ТНЕ ARCHITECTURAL 
LEAGUE THIS SEASON 


Annual Exhibition of the Architectur- 

al League of New York was through 
flower gardens, and by the side of running 
brooks and splashing fountains, and though 
the walls were gay with mural paintings 
and water color drawings of lovely country 
homes, which was manifestly a stirring ap- 
peal to the visitors’ love of beauty, yet the 
firm foundation of the whole display was іп 
the Materials Exhibitions which filled sev- 
eral rooms of the basement of the Architec- 
tural League building. This exhibition of 
all that enters into the making and the out- 
fitting of a home or an office building was 
a distinct innovation of this year's exhibi- 
tion. 

Beauty always attracts first. It runs 
ahead, as it were. The practical knowledge 
of how to materialize the vision inspired by 
the beauty, must of necessity follow later. 
The Materials Exhibition appealed espe- 
cially to those who are planning an imme- 
diate building, and they not only anxiously 
questioned attendants in charge but they 
pored eagerly .over the literature given 
them. The building display is never visited 
by people who merely wish to pass an idle 
hour, every one who visited that department 
of the Exhibition was weighing most care- 
fully the pros and cons of asbestos shingles, 
slate, tile or wood for the roofing of the 
home they were trying to build. Architects 
also thoughtfully considered the matter, 
weighing the relative values of greater or 
less cost with that of greater or less security 
for the home or civic building they were 
designing. 

The beautiful fireplace shown by Jacobson 
& Company set a standard of beauty for 
fireplace mantels. People who looked at its 
pure lines were influenced away from the 
cheaper, ornate design they had perhaps 
been in favor of. The tile shown by Rook- 
wood Company and the American Encaustic 
Tiling Company set a new standard for har- 
monious color in the minds of every one 
who looked at their display. : 

Gathered together in this division were 
beautiful bronzes and iron fittings for 
houses, such as knockers, door knobs, hinges 
and window fasteners and metal lighting 
fixtures such as the indirect lighting from 
the ceiling, side lights, lamp bases, tall 
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candlesticks for the fireside, tall lamps to 
stand near the reading table, each one choice 
in design and as worthy a place in the Archi- 
tectural Exhibit as any picture upon the 
wall. There were "Biltin" things for the 
bathroom, such as soap holders, that have 
but recently been added to the sanitary 
beauty of bathroom possibilities. There 
were exhibits of fireproof construction ma- 
terials, fiber, felt, hollow tile, asbestos 
sheets, etc. There were small models of the 
best way to lay a roof, the best way to man- 
age concrete construction. There were ex- 
hibitions of the best arrangement of flowers, 
the way to hang pictures upon the wall. 
Many kinds of brick were also to be seen 
and handled, which was exceedingly helpful 
for the laymen. 

Besides all of the building products gath- 
ered together that are, or should be, needed 
in the making of every home, there were 
suggestions for the laying out of gardens. 
Hartman-Sanders, for instance, had beauti- 
ful mounted photographs of such garden 
furniture as pergolas, arches, sun dials, etc. 
The Sharronware people showed bird baths, 
decorative garden jars, and various other 
things that are needed in the making of gar- 
den pictures. There were terra cotta foun- 
tain ornaments and bronze fountain figures. 

However it is not the purpose of this arti- 
cle to enumerate the interesting things 
shown in this Materials Exhibit, but we felt 
that full justice to the extraordinarily fine 
work of this year's Architectural League 
could not be done without special notice of 
this new departure. More and more are 
Americans feeling the need of centralizing 
interests. It is impossible for people to 
visit, one after another, the firms handling 
any product, for these firms are invariably 
scattered in all parts of the city. Therefore 
when the different kinds of brick, tile, and 
metal work are assembled so that the pur- 
chaser can clearly compare one with another 
a vast saving of time and a vast increase of 
interest in such products has been brought 
about. We feel that this is an era when 
people are not only desirous of building 
more beautifully, but are fully conscious o£ 
the importance of building better. People 
should build for the future as well as the 
present and to do this they must have a prac- 
tical working knowledge of the materials 
that go into the making of their homes. 

Such an exhibit has lasting educational 
advantage and we cannot but hope that each 
succeeding exhibition of the League will 
have an ever widening scope for its prac- 
tical as well as its aesthetic department. 
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THE FLOWER 


THE FLOWER SHOW 


(Continued from page 87) 

arranged exhibit, Adolph Lewisohn won 
the silver trophy given by Mrs. Charles 
F. Hoffman, President of the International 
Garden Club, for the best display, which 
in this case meant the one showing the 
greatest variety of plants and the most har- 
monious arrangement of color. More than 
one hundred kinds of flowers were shown 
in the space given, ranging from tiny little 
border-plants to tall and slender flowering 
shrubs and giant ferns at the back. A little 
fountain played in this exhibit, which was 
never without its interested circle of ad- 
mirers, 

Naturally, it would not be possible for 
us to mention each and every exhibitor 
and the prizes they proudly carried off, 
yet an account at all approaching the im- 
portance of this show in the minds of gar- 
den-makers, must not overlook the exhibits 
of those people without whose work a fair 
garden would not be possible. That is, 
those who make the tools, the sprayers, 
the greenhouses, the cold frames. The utili- 
tarian part of this show is perhaps one of 
its most important divisions. All the bet- 
ter known seedsmen, plantsmen, tree sur- 
geons, tree movers, were in attendance 
willing to explain to the novice, and gen- 
erously distributing bulletins of information 
of great value. 

day in the week had its special 
flower, arranged for judging. There were 
sweet-pea days and days for violets, tulips, 
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delphiniums, gladioli, antirrhinums, etc. 
One great section was devoted entirely to 
orchids. The center of this division was 
held by the new white orchid, Jeanne 
d'Arc, grown by Clement Moore and of- 
fered by him to increase the French War 
Fund. Interesting also to the home-maker 
were the suggestions for the inexpensive 
arrangement of flowers by Max Schling. 
No costly vases were here seen, but boxes 
of bark, moss covered trays and common- 
place pottery, but all tastefully within the 
reach of the least moneyed person. Hotels 
and individuals competed for the prizes of- 
fered for the best table decorations. Here 
also the home-maker found suggestions by 
which she could make her table attractive. 
Gardens, as everybody knows, must have 
furniture. There must be little garden gates 
to open, leading from the world of busi- 
ness to the garden of rest and_ pleasure. 
There must be picket fences, lattice arches 
for vines to climb upon, cozy seats and 
tables where tea may be served and beau- 
tiful chairs to go with them, all made so 
perfectly that they will not check when 
the hot sun beats upon them. One of the 
most helpful parts of the Flower Show 
were the displays of such garden furni- 
ture makers as Hartman-Sanders and Mat- 
thews. Miniature models of garden furni- 
ture attracted crowds .such as no display 
of Easter bonnets could possibly have gath- 
ered together, which shows again the tre- 
mendous interest so recently awakened in 
America in the matter of little gardens. 
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GIVING THE PEOPLE WHAT 
THEY WANT: MUSIC AND 
THE PEOPLE: BY ARTHUR 
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than three or four per cent, of the American 
population that ever attended concert, opera 
or recital. Now, masses of the people, 
everywhere, without the intervention of 
educational theories, or eras of the slow 
and painful improvement of taste, are re- 
joicing in singing the greatest songs and 
choruses in the world. They refuse to sing 
anything else. The people have found a 
voice. They will not sing a foolish song. 
The community chorus is a cross-section 
of the whole community. А community 
chorus is a true reflex of the sentiments, 
passions, ideals, and hopes of the commu- 
nity. What the community believes, its 
community chorus will sing. Хо one сап 
sing without faith, and is it the hope and 
strength and faith of the nation that the 
community chorus voices in song. 


The demand for new music in this move- 
ment is overwhelming. Mr. Barnhart says, 
“Т am constantly seeking new music." The 
serious composers of the country are still 
too deeply immersed in the old European 
dream to come out and write the songs of 
the nation. But the demand is becoming 
so strong, that there is no question but that 
there will be an ever increasing fulfillment 
of this need. It is truly only in this way 
that the nation can ever have a great musi- 
cal art. Community singing is not casual 
crowd singing. It is choral singing of the 
most highly developed type, but through this 
movement, voicing the sympathies and cre- 
ative intentions of this nation of America. 
A community chorus cannot go far before 
it requires the orchestra. And so orchestral 
music follows in its train. Dramatic expres- 
sion is not to be kept apart from this move- 
ment. 'The immense development already 
launched across the nation in this movement, 
crude in some of its expressions, already far 
advanced in others, is the answer to the 
great question of music and the people in 
America. It is the making of a musically 
creative nation, and the only way in which 
we shall give voice to a great musical art, 
and one which shall not be without meaning 
to all the American people. 
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HE TOUCHSTONE MAGAZINE 

will be published every month by the 

Mary Fanton Roberts Corporation, 
at The Touchstone House, 118 East 30th 
Street. This company was incorporated on 
the thirtieth day of January, 1917. The 
purpose of the company is to publish a 
magazine, THE TOUCHSTONE, to design 
small, comfortable houses, to plan practical, 
profitable and beautiful gardens, and to de- 
velop small art galleries. 

The incorporators of this company are 
Mary Fanton Roberts, Paul N. Turner and 
Katherine A. Davis. The directors are 
Mary Fanton Roberts, 118 East 30th street, 
Paris Singer, 130 West 57th street, W. Car- 
man Roberts, 142 East 18th street, Eloise 
Roorbach, 118 East 30th street, and Paul N. 
Turner, 453 West 21st street. Mrs. Roberts 
is president and treasurer of the company. 


S Editor in Chief of THE TOUCHSTONE 
it is my purpose to keep in touch with 
all the intellectual and artistic awakenings in 
this country. It has always been my aim to 
keep the pages of any magazine with which 
I have worked, an open field in which all 
the rich and humble beauty of the world 
could find a place for the benefit of all the 
world. I intend to fill THE TOUCHSTONE 
from month to month with the freshest, 
most vital, most valuable expression of 
what this country is doing in art and educa- 
tion. We will not only design houses for 
publication in THE TOUCHSTONE that will 
meet the housewife's problems throughout 
the country; but we will embody in this 
magazine the reawakened spirit of garden- 
ing. We will have articles on house furnish- 
ing that will prove how possible it is to 
combine simple beauty with intelligent com- 
fort and wise economy. All the develop- 
ment of the crafts in America will have а 
hearing with us. The greater movements 
in the musical and dramatic world will find 
presentation in THE TOUCHSTONE. 

We shall eagerly seek the best modern 
fiction and poetry, particularly from Ameri- 
can sources. Civic improvement through- 
out the country will carry great interest for 
us. In fact, everything that makes a back- 
ground for simple, wholesome, charming, 
enlightened living will be eagerly sought for. 
And whatsoever is young or wise purpose- 
ful or beautiful will find a hearty welcome 
in THE TOUCHSTONE MAGAZINE. ` 

MARY FANTON ROBERTS. 
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HE Department of Interior Decorat- 

ing in THE TOUCHSTONE MAGAZINE 

has been created with the idea of help- 
ing people gain a finer color harmony in 
their homes, to furnish them in a way that 
will make housework easier and arrange 
them to express distinct individuality. Ex- 
pert advice will be given to our readers on 
all questions that touch upon the important 
matter of furnishing their homes. This de- 
partment naturally goes hand in hand with 
the designing of houses, for what is the 
object of designing houses that will help 
solve the servant problem and then neglect 
the vastly important part of the right fur- 
nishing of them! | 

Advice as to where to get suitable furni- 
ture, rugs, wall paper, dishes, table linen, 
kitchen utensils; how to hang pictures; 
keep hard wood floors in order; how to 
introduce color in the room through vases, 
lamp shades, pots of flowers, etc., will be 
freely given to subscribers. Color schemes 
for an entire house will be suggested upon 
application and if readers who live far from 
the shopping centers need some one to pur- 
chase for them, we will, under stress of 
need, be glad to help with the shopping. 

Articles upon the decorating of homes 
will be published from time to time. Also 
some upon the best modern furniture pos- 
sible to obtain and upon the newest and best 
designs for the hangings in both country 
and city houses. These articles will be illus- 
trated and colors noted, thus, during the 
course of the year we will have given many 
valuable hints to home makers. 

Each article will doubtless furnish sug- 
gestions to readers who may desire more 
detailed information. We hope those who 
read these articles will feel free to write 
us for help along these lines. 

In these days of stress when everyone 
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is becoming more thoughtful, more desirous 
of living a simpler, more wholesome life, 
there is a great demand for inexpensive fur- 
nishings of the home. Housewives are 
banding together in а determination not to 
spend money foolishly, and are eager to 
know about hangings that can be washed, 
that will not fade in the sun, that are beau- 
tiful and yet of a moderate price. People 
living in the shopping centers do not, nat- 
urally, need this help, but women living in 
smaller towns or in the country are search- 
ing for just such information as we will 


: be glad to give them. 


We will welcome any suggestions for con- 
ducting or improving this department; and 
as questions begin to come in we will be 
able to adjust its scope of usefulness, until 
it will become, we trust, one of the most 
valuable departments of THE TOUCHSTONE 
MAGAZINE. 

One of the most interesting developments 
of this department will be the furnishing 
of Touchstone Houses. Though we are 
glad to help any home-maker in establish- 
ing beauty and comfort in her home, our 
keenest pleasure will be the perfect out- 
fitting of the houses designed in our own 
department. Тһе highest English archi- 
tectural success came when architects un- 
dertook the designing of furniture that 
would be most fited to adorn and com- 
plete their own houses. 

Though the Touchstone Houses will be 
for the most part moderate in size and cost, 
yet they must embody the sentiment of 
"home" as well as individual ideals of com- 
fort and practical working facilities. 

Architects nowadays design the surround- 
ings of their houses as well as the house. 
They suggest the finishing of the interior of 
their houses, design fireplaces, plan color- 
ing, etc, and recently they have come to 
include the furnishing also. A house thus 
worked out from foundation to finish by 


a single mind is bound to be harmonious in 
expression. 
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THE LITTLE BLUE FLOW- 
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mattered little whether he were mad or 
sane, innocent or guilty, she would have 
followed him adoringly. Нег hand went to 
her pocket, clasped the small bottle she had 
taken from him. She would show him that 
she was not afraid of ending her own youth 
since his was ended. She was weary also, 
and had had enough of work and play. 

Her dark curls flew backwards. With a 
reckless gesture she tilted her head, put the 
bottle to her lips and drank deeply of the 
bitter liquid as if it were wine. 

It was May. 


y | ЧНЕ ward was grey with the misery of 
the poor. Two rows of narrow beds 
held strangers trapped in pain. Among 

them lay Аппейе. Not knowing how she 

came there, caring less, she lay wearily. 

The walls were steep and smooth. Light 

sifted through closed windows, sliding in 

quaint patterns over the beds, touching 
sharpened profiles, wisps of hair, limp 
hands. 

Annette closed her eyes to shut out ugli- 
ness. She saw herself as once she had been, 
dressed in bright colors, going gaily on her 
way with Regis by her side. Neither she 
nor he had ever harmed anyone. 

Always Regis. She wandered now on 
pleasant paths with him. She stood again 
in her old blue suit, on his model stand. 
He painted blue flowers. Always blue 
flowers. She could not count them; they 
were as bewildering as the stars. The 
world was splashed with color. Jonquils 
blazed in Jacques Bondy's window. But 
Regis stayed outside and beckoned. Why 
had he left her? Не could have taken off 
his uniform. Не could have explained to 
Them. Yet he had left her. She had 
shown them that she was not to be so lightly 
left; that loneliness and fear had their 
remedy. The liquid in the bottle was bitter. 
She never wished to taste such bitterness 
again. 

They tiptoed to her bed. 

Jacques Bondy carried a small bunch of 
tulips, Rosalie a cluster of narcissus. It 
was as if they had brought with them all 
that Annette thought to have lost forever. 
The sight of them was healing. 

Rosalie wore a red dress that blazed out 
against the arid background of misery. 


She bent fragrantly to kiss her little com- 
rade. 

*Poor child, how could you?" 

jacques stood silently, a hand clasping 
Annette's thin, cold fingers. Looking grate- 
fully up at him, she noticed that two but- 
tons were missing on his shabby coat, his 
broad black tie was spotted. 

Rosalie rattled on. “Everyone is asking 
for you. Did you know there was a story 
about you in the papers? You have grown 
quite famous. How did you ever dare? I 
never could have done it." 

Annette felt suddenly important. She 
raised herself on an elbow. “It happened 
quickly," she told them. “Т was tired of 
everything. Where is Regis?" she added in 
a low voice. 

Jacques looked away. But Rosalie, flash- 
ing into shrill anger, cried, “Regis? Не 
has what he deserves. Surely you no longer 
care? A man to act like that. . . when 
when France needs him. .. a man who 
will not fight. . . your pardon, Jacques, it 
is not your fault that you are here. But for 
Regis Fontaine, there is no excuse." She 
flung her blonde head high, curled her lips 
scornfully and snapped: “He is no good. 
I am glad they got him." 

Annette sobbed weakly. “Не is good 
... he is good. Oh, Rosalie, you do not 
understand. They have taken him and he 
told me what he would do if he were taken. 
I stole it from him. . . what shall I do? 
He was not meant to be a soldier. He ex- 
plained it to me . . . he loved France as 
you do, but he was sick... the killing 
... he could...” Her grief was inco- 
herent. 

Jacques sat on the edge of the bed and 
took her in his arms, as if she were an ailing 
child. “Enough,” he signalled to Rosalie, 
who shrugged her shoulders. To Annette, 
he whispered, "I know . . . I understand. 
He was an artist, is it not so?" 

“Не was so good, so beautiful. I will 
never find anyone again...” she mur- 
mured brokenly and clung to Jacques. Soon 
she lay quiet and heard Rosalie saying: 

“Come, mon petit, forgive me. 1 did not 
mean to hurt you. Perhaps it is better that 
your Regis has gone . . . one way or an- 
other. You must take heart, now we are 
here. You cannot weep all your life out for 
one man. You have suffered enough." 

“I shall come for you tomorrow," Jacques . 
promised softly. "You can leave here to- 
morrow. I will nurse you. You will see 
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how poor old Jacques will nurse you. The 
studio is no longer cold. I shall have 
flowers there and the cakes you used to 
love. We shall be very quiet and sit in the 
sun,” 

“Colarossi is open again,” broke in Rosa- 
lie. “When you are strong enough, you 
will find plenty to do. They want good 
models.” 

“The trees are green in the Garden,” 
Jacques went on. “You can hear the birds 
calling.” 

Her hand groping, felt for the narcissus. 
Their fragile perfume was like a promise. 
Regis had said she ‘belonged in the sun. 
She was too weary to fight this warmth. 
And Regis had gone where she might not 
follow him. 

Rosalie coaxed, “Do not be sad. You 
will soon be well. Mimi and Lalo will come 
and see you tomorrow in Jacques’ studio. 
You can share my room if you want to. 
It is not very large or fine, but for such 
a mite as you, there will be enough space.” 

Annette lifted round enquiring eyes to 
meet Jacques Bondy’s faithful look. No 
one could be so beautiful, so gifted, as 
Regis Fontaine. But here were friends who 
loved her; other friends awaited her return. 
There was work to be had. 

“T will sew on those buttons tomorrow,” 
she said with childlike gravity. 

It was May and she was a little Blue 
Flower. 


THE TOUCHSTONE GALLERIES 
HE first Exhibition in the Touchstone 
Galleries, at the Touchstone House, 
opened Sunday, April the fifteenth. This 
was an invitation exhibition and carried in 
its catalogue the names of some of our most 
prominent modern American artists. The 
entire top of the Touchstone House has 
been made over into exhibition rooms suit- 
able for etchings, monotypes, pastels, the 
finer kind of photographs, architectural 
drawings and craft work. They are beauti- 
fully lighted with over-head reflectors, and 
are finished with rough gray walls, Japanese 
black woodwork and Japanese blue and gold 
h igs. For the first few months these 
Galleries will be rented as follows: $30.00 
for two weeks for the small gallery, $40.00 
for two wire for the large, ehted in both 
cases. Or the two galleries may b 
for two weeks fo $70.00. сее 
Our June issue will contain а full account 
of the opening exhibition, illustrated, ` 
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O present a very complete and in- 

terested review each month of current 

exhibitions will be one of the purposes 
and pleasures of this magazine. That we 
cannot do so this month is a very real re- 
gret, especially as this last season in New 
York has been one of rich and unusual 
accomplishment for  painters, sculptors, 
etchers and engravers. Аз this magazine 
is particularly interested in modern art, in 
the youth of all art, it will be our purpose 
to watch very carefully for every expres- 
sion of freshness and originality in the art 
of America. | 

Of course, this does not mean that we 
do not regard with the greatest seriousness 
the work of the pioneers in art in America 
and the work of the (I had almost said) 
middle aged artists, as though any true 
artist were ever anything but a youth and a 
student. But what I really wish to say is 
that we will care above all about the men 
who have made the world know that Amer- 
ica has her own art—men like Henri and 
Glackens and Sloan, Borglum, Bellows and 
a host of others whose opinion and ac- 
complishments will be the backbone of the 
expression of this magazine. But also we 
want the man who has not been published, 
the man who is thinking, who is feeling, 
who is working, and yet who has not yet 
made the inevitable connection with the 
appreciative public. And so we hope to 
make our survey of the galleries, large and 
small, a vital, interesting portion of what 
THE Тооснѕтоме will capture each month 
for its readers. 

Although we have not been able to study 
carefully and bring to this first magazine 
a full account of the richness of modern 
art that has appeared this winter, we are 
very glad indeed to have the space to pre- 
sent briefly something of what New York 
has done this season to bring American art 
before the New York public. 

Of course, first of all, one must speak 
of the last exhibition, which is the greatest, 
at least in size and numbers. The Inde- 
pendent Exhibition which opened Monday, 
April ninth, at the Grand Central Palace 
in New York, is probably the most tremen- 
dous art exhibition ever held in this coun- 
try. Twenty-four hundred paintings, pas- 
tels and black and whites were hung. In 
addition there were three hundred pieces 
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of sculpture. And while it was impossible 
to see the entire collection in a single eve- 
ning's Marathon sprinting, the chances are 
that it would take a week to gain any real 
understanding of it and real appreciation 
of the important individual pieces displayed. 
Because you cannot look at twenty-four 
hundred ہ٤‎ anything with the least under- 
standing and enjoyment. 

There is no question about the fact that 
an exhibition which permits “every mem- 
ber to exhibit whatever he chooses of his 
own work," and for which his only jury is 
the press and the public, must bring out 
much that is new, much that is bad, much 
that is vital. Because no artist can judge 
his own work, and not often that of his 
fellow workers. | 

А весопа important exhibition, new and 
interesting, was the Painter-Gravers of 
America, the first annual showing in their 
own galleries in 58th Street. The purpose 
of this exhibition, it is said, is to develop 
a democratic world movement in art. The 
democratic tendencies demand more and 
more that Art shall be made for the people 
—and brought within the means of the 
greater number. Оп this account artists 
of our time are giving serious attention to 
the various reproductive processes, Engrav- 
ing, Lithography and Etching. АП these 
processes, originally invented through the 
genuine need of the artist, have been more or 
less abused and mishandled by commercial 
uses and in turn neglected by the artist. The 
beauties and possibilities of these methods 
remain practically unknown to the public— 
and although it is a difficult task to rein- 
state them to the high position they deserve 
in the Arts, great strides have already been 
made both here and in Europe towards 
their firm re-establishment. It is the pur- 
pose of this Society to hold exhibitions of 
the prints of contemporary American ar- 
tists (original Engravings, Lithographs, 
and Etchings) in all the large cities of the 
United States, supplemented by lectures 
and writings which will help the general 
public to become acquainted with American 
work of this character and with the inter- 
esting data of its technical side. 

Among the most important of the one- 
man exhibitions this winter, were those of 
John Sloan, W. J. Glackens, and Robert 
Henri. John Sloan gave a delightful ex- 
hibition at the Kraushaar Galleries. In ad- 
dition to the paintings were forty-three 


etchings and together they gave a rare and 
inspiring impression of the versatility of 
Sloan's art, making very clear, not only his 
rare and varied technique but his splendid 
human delight in all life. He tells you about 
the "Spring Planting in Greenwich Vil- 
lage," he gives you a glimpse of “Кепра- 
neschi's Sunday Night," you see John But- 
ler Yeats "At Petitpas," and then “Madison 
Square." There are “Roofs,” “Summer 
Night,” “A Girl and Beggar,” “Ragpick- 
ers," “Night Windows,” “Isadora Duncan” 
and so on through all the beauty and sor- 
row and sordidness and wonder of New 
York. John Sloan loves it all, understands 
it all and helps you to see. 

It is difficult to get an impression of 
Robert Henri’s work in a single small room 
at Knoedler’s, in spite of the fact that the 
room was arranged with rare artistic skill 
by Mrs. Albert Sterner and the pictures 
hung so that every one had an opportunity 
of revealing to you just the beauty that 
inspired the artist. Опе felt in this ex- 
hibition what always comes to the surface 
in any showing of Henri’s pictures, a study 
of the soul of the people of different na- 
tionalities—the Indian, the Chinaman in 
this country, a laughing boy from Holland, 
each one gives you the fundamental quali- 
ties of the race to which he belongs. As 
Henri himself has said, “All the people of 
all the world are my people.” One of the 
most beautiful nudes ever painted was 
shown in this exhibition—a delightfully- 
spaced canvas, with the warmth of young 
life in it and a color and texture of flesh 
and hair and eyes that seemed to belong 
only to life itself. 

In the exhibition of Glackens’ work at 
the Daniel Galleries you feel more and more 
that Mr. Glackens is becoming an outdoor 
painter, a painter of sunlight, of much 
color and always the motion of youth at 
play. A beautiful study of Summer time is 
the “Child in the Garden”; others are the 
“Bath Scene,” “Rye Beach,” “The Pier at 
Blue Point,” “Children at Play,” “Flowers 
Against Blue,” “From Under Willows.” 
Always Glackens gives you a splendor of 
color that few outdoor painters have dared 
to transfer to canvas. He is a fearless 
thinker and paints, too, with fearless de- 
light. His work is without foreign influ- 
ence, except so far as the group of French- 
men who first painted sunlight, have 
influenced all the world, on the contrary, 
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Glackens is one of the most potent influ- 
ences in American art today, because of his 
virile, original thought and courage in 
working with his thought. 

One 15 tempted inevitably to speak of 
the Cézanne exhibition held at The Arden 
Gallery in connection with these painters, 
because Cézanne belonged to the men who 
think and care and work their own way. 
Mrs. John W. Alexander should be con- 
gratulated for presenting in her loan ex- 
hibition so many valuable and inspiring 
works of this painter. 

It was with great interest that we visited 
the Etchings of the Far West, by Edward 
Borein, held at the galleries of Frederick 
Keppel & Co. Borein tells us that nature 
has been his only teacher, that he has only 
had one month of instruction in his whole 
life and he does not think that month bene- 
fited him very much. His school, he says, 
was the cattle ranges of California and 
Mexico; his book, nature; his tools the 
reata; his home a California saddle. 

In the June number of THE TOUCHSTONE 
we shall give a complete list of the signifi- 
cant exhibitions of this past season, but we 
do not wish to go to press without men- 
tioning that this must include a review of 
The Spring and Fall Academy, The Mac- 
dowell Club, Modern Masters at The Mon- 
tross Galleries, the Exhibition of Portraits 
by August Franzen, American Painters at 
Knoedler’s, the Exhibition of Paintings by 
Edward J. Steichen and others taking place 
in the month of April, which have not as 
yet been visited. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


GARDEN GUIDE. THE AMATEUR 
GARDENERS’ HANDBOOK: EDITED 
BY CHARLES A. SELDEN. 


NPRETENTIOUS but ‘full of solid 
practical advice for the amateur is 
this little handbook. A tremendous 

amount of information on how to plan, 
plant and maintain the home grounds, the 
suburban garden, the city lot, how to grow 
good vegetables and fruit, how to care for 
roses and other flowers, hardy plants, trees, 
теж سپ‎ 1 an and acces- 

es, porch plants and window boxes with 
useful rules and selected lists of plants 
ейс., is condensed between the two paper 
covers of this book. The garden planting 
plans suggested for several small city and 
suburban lots, the lists of shrubs, bloom- 
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ing dates of plants, lists of annuals and 
perennials for all sorts and conditions of 
places, arranged in color groups are ex- 
ceedingly helpful. Short talks on how to 
make rock gardens, how to plant bulbs, 
best fruits for small gardens, the vegetable 
garden, window boxes, etc., are all great 
aids for people with little previous experi- 
ence. (Published by A. T. De La Mare, 
Inc, New York. Illustrated, 255 pages. 
Price: Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, 75 cents.) 


EVERYMAN’S GARDEN EVERY 
WEEK: BY CHARLES A. SELDEN. 


ALENDARS for garden work for 
every month in the year make up the 
body of this book. Short chapters 

on saving the family purse, on soils, tools, 
time for planting, winter work, contains a 
generous amount of information that should 
be possessed by all amateur garden makers. 
The aim of the book is distinctly practical, 
all space is given to condensed information 
and none of it devoted to illustrations. 

With our government steadily urging 
every one to do their part in raising vege- 
tables, even though they possess but a small 
city back yard, this book is exceedingly 
timely. Mr. Selden has practically con- 
densed in this book articles which have been 
appearing for some time in The Country 
Gentleman. (Published by Dodd, Mead & 
Company, New York. 338 pages. Price 
$1.25 net.) 


MAKING A STREET ARTISTIC 
(Continued from page 107) 


one’s home with proper regard for one’s 
neighbors, and also being model little homes 
in other respects, the three houses here 
shown offer a solution for still another 
problem. They are located on a plot of 
ground sixty by one hundred and sixty feet 
in area, with the greater dimension border- 
ing upon the street, one man owning the 
whole. The lot, for so it was considered 
by the sub-dividers, was very poorly ar- 
ranged for ordinary building purposes, be- 
ing not at all suitable for a single residence. 
To build three little houses on the ground 
side by side was suggested to him as a 50- 
lution of the matter, and he subsequently 
followed this advice. Hence, he was di- 
rectly interested in making each house help 
the appearance of the colors, and to further 
improve the whole the grounds were simi- 
larly terraced and grassed. 
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"THE STOKER," CHES- 
TER BEACH, SCULPTOR 


PUBLISHED BY MARY FANTON ROBERTS, ІКС. 

Volume I JUNE, 1917 Number 2 
SPIRITUAL THRIFT: NUMBER TWO: HELPING 
TO DEVELOP DEMOCRACY WITH NA- 


TURE’S AID THROUGH THE WOODCRAFT 
LEAGUE: BY ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


» WOULD like to list the Four Great Needs of American 
character as Thrift, Reverence, Social Loyalty and Simple 
Pleasures. Although these characteristics are lacking in 
the main with our people, strangely enough they are the 
human essentials of a democracy. We have moved so 
rapidly in America from the pioneer to the millionaire that 
we have not taken time to be careful and economical along 
the way. We have even forgotten that nature herself teaches us 
thrift, and so I believe that the best way to learn thrift is out in the 
woods. : 

One of the purposes of the Woodcraft League is to mstruct the 
young people in the economy that all people living close to nature 
are bound to have. If you know nature intimately, if you know how 
to live with her in peace and comfort, you will find that you have 
learned much that is practical, wholesome, economical—hence demo- 
cratic. I believe too, that once you have studied the “Twelve Laws 
for Regulation of Life,” the “Twelve Secrets of the Woods,” that you 
will not only know the value of courage, of silence, of теуегепсе but 
you will realize beyond. words the inestimable blessing of thrift. I 
believe that in the Woodcraft League our boys and girls learn not ` 
only the wisdom of economy, the stupidity of extravagance, but they 
learn а spiritual thrift, they realize that in a simple outdoor life they 
are saving the beauty and understanding of nature for their whole 
existences. 

In fact the Woodcraft League has no finer purpose than saving 
nature for the young people of this country; bringing back to them 
the love of spring-time, the consciousness of bird-calls, the intimacy 
with flowers and vegetables, the wonder of day-dawn and mist, the 
joy of close association with nature at noon and mid-night. ‘Thus 
the principal object of the training of the Woodcraft League is to 
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develop manhood and womanhood in the spirit as well as the body by 
taking the individual through the experiences of the race. 

People cannot live for the utmost that is in them without child- 
hood memories born of some association with nature. And so I 
believe that the great need of this nation, thrift, is best brought about 
by living in the open where children learn to become self-supporting, 
self-confident, self-developing. In a practical way the spirit of thrift 
is very solidly fixed in minds of children who are camping, when 
each member of a group has in turn to be the sanitation or garbage 
officer, the wood and water man, the commissary, and the keeper of 
the fire. 

And what greater spiritual thrift can there be than the aim of 
the Woodcraft League to gather and preserve the charming songs, 
the games, the dances, the legends of the woodland? Not because of 
scientific interest in these things, but for the sheer enjoyment of them. 
There is just as much thrift in preserving beauty as in cutting down 
physical needs. And we aim to conserve іп our young people the 
power to enjoy all simple and imaginative things. бо in the Council 
Ring of the Woodcraft League the symbolism is not for the sake of 


the symbolism, but for the value in a four-fold development of body, 
brain, spirit and social instinct. 


WISH you could see our Woodcraft children gathered around 
I that blessed old blaze of the Council Fire with its magic entering 

into their souls and playing on their primitive instincts. You 
would soon get back your own reverence for the sky and the things 
of the spirit. While the very nature of these ceremonies precludes 
the possibility of anything but the simplest pleasures, I have never 
seen the purpose of it fail. And the result of this life close to nature 
appears very quickly in the individual child as it will more slowly in 
the race. | | 5 

When we find а strongly rooted mstmet m youth we turn it to 
account in the Wooderaft League, and surely this is thrift. Тһе 
love of glory is the stimulus to achievement. - The desire to initiate - 
new members is officially recognized and turned to helpful and safe 
channels. Also we make use of the all-powerful gang instinct in 
the young and through it we establish the sound basis of social loyality.. 

If you teach children the joy of simple pleasures you have done 
much in the way of thrift for the nation. As a rule the American : 
youth out for a holiday says, “Give me some money, dad, I want to 
have some fun.” Тһе French or Russian child on a festival day will 
find his simple pleasures springing from his own heart in song or 
dance or play. All American children could do the same with guid- 
= eas 
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eS special field of the Woodcraft League is to show them 
ow. 


Folk dances, story telling, songs and games this country has in 
abundance; some imported from abroad but not a few native to 
America, although we do not fully realize how rich we are in folklore. 

I feel that in no other educational organization in this country 
today is there a greater appreciation of the value of thrift to a nation, 
or a greater effort to instill it in the youth of the nation. We want 
our young people to live simply, to enjoy simply, to work and play 
simply. We want health for them and happiness, staunchness of 
body and mind and soul, and we believe that this is the real description 
of the youth of a democracy. Т am sure that only from Nature can 
our children in the biggest sense learn reticence, courage, unselfish- 
ness, obedience, the sacredness of truth, deference, interest in work and 
perhaps above all, the true joy of being alive. These things which 
should be fundamental in every life are made fundamental in the 
Woodcraft League life. 


How many young girls do you know who could take care of them- 
selves if suddenly left alone in the woods, who could feed themselves, 
make their own beds, build their own fires, wake happily to see the 
dawn.come through the tree-tops and sleep soundly through wind and 
тат? Has any girl the right start in life who has not this much self- 
sufficiency? Should not such a training be an important part of her 
education ? 


T was Woodcraft that really constructed man out of brutish ma- 
[= that set the four-legged hairy brute on his hind legs and made 
aman of him. There were two or three well-marked epochs during 
this change. The first, no doubt, was when man achieved missile 
weapons so he could kill.the prey or the foe that was out of reach, 
and with less risk to himself. | 
But the greatest event of all was when he discovered Fire. No 
doubt, by aecident; yes, and many times by accident, before he real- 
ized what it could do for him. Up to that time, man had hidden in 
dark, damp caves or sat shivering in the trees all night looking down 
in fear and trembling at the shining eyes in the bushes, waiting for 
him to come down so he might provide them a meal. 
But the fire, the Blessed Fire, when it was his, made a mighty 
change. 55 ° 
For some strange reason, the beasts were afraid of it. He, him- 
self, was a little afraid of it. It was mystery; a terror; but it warmed, 
comforted, protected him. It was a beacon from afar; and to its 
friendly glare his kind could come. The shining eyed enemies were 
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in the bushes near by, but dared not approach; so that the Fire became 
to him a symbol of brotherhood, safety, comfort and counsel. 


Е course, I realize that a number of these tests which the Wood- 
() craft Girls pass as they move on from one achievement to 
another will be regarded as unimportant or as superfluous and 
possibly no one is absolutely essential, for what we are seeking is not 
to teach facts, not to. cram more statements into the weary storehouse 
of youth's brain, but to enrich the imagination, to set a higher standard 
on pure enjoyment, to bring an understanding of the real humanities 
into the life of youth; in other words, to form the character of our 
young people, to do it unconsciously so far as the young people are 
concerned, and instead of preaching or moralizing or punishing, to so 
open the minds and hearts of the American youth that the real things 
of life will be sought after eagerly and become so fundamental in the 
character that life itself must inevitably be molded along richer lines, 
touch higher ideals. I do not believe that you can mold character 
through words; it must be done through deeds, and constructive 
development of the youth of America seems to me rather more im- 
portant than the reformation of the youth because of lack of con- 
structive training. А wise general does not attack Gibraltar in front, 
but from the side or rear. Тһе indirect attack is usually strongest. 
So also we say little about our national failings, but offer alluring 
activities that shall ultimately root these failings out. What is the 
strongest force we know—is it not love in its big sense— attraction? 
We use that. Our people are wastefully destructive in dealing with 
the things of natural beauty about us. We do not preach about this 
folly; we attack Gibraltar in the rear, we teach the love of the thing 
that is wasted and thus on the strongest basis of all, in matters of the 
spirit, we establish a gentle and lasting Thrift. 
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THE GRANDMERE AND COSETTE: BY E. S. 
L. THOMPSON 


Z E, comes not, my fair brother Jean; 
Grandmere your eyes are wet! 
В “I see the blazing rifles gleam. 

Go milk the cow, Cosette! 


ye 
й “Christ of the Cross! your father fell, 
Our Jean is fighting yet! 
The chance of war—ah none can tell, 
Go milk the cow, Cosette.” 


“There is no cow! There is по barn! 
Grandmere your eyes are wet!” 

The Grandmere told her beaded charm,— 
“Go milk the cow, Cosette! 


“He lost a leg! Не lost an arm, 
At Metz, your Grandsire, pet:— 
God will not let our Jean take harm, 
Go milk the cow, Cosette!” 


'The fragment of а home had they, 
Her mind it wandered yet; - 

Jean fell at Somme. Alas the day! 
Go milk the cow, Cosette!” 


(Near Pompierre) 


PANSIES — “THATS FOR 
THOUGHTS ”: А МОСН- 
LOVED FLOWER OF MANY 
NAMES: BY ELOISE ROOR- 


BACH 

КЕЛН ТОУ АВТ,Е and winning in a womanly sort of way is 

the Heartsease or Pansy. HRoguish and saucy as а 

Y laughing boy is the gay little Ladies Delight or viola. 

АЛЫ) Modest and sweet as a wee little girl, is the blue wood- 

ME S2] land violet. These three bewitching members of the 

Nec charming viola family are endowed with such human- 

ly appealing little faces that the gruffest and most 

callous of mortals cannot but cheer up and soften a bit at sight of 

them. Fragrant, velvety-soft, and bright as the colors of an artist’s 

palette, these hardy, good natured, earth-loving plants are universal 
favorites. 

England's most famous poet called the pansy, ‘“Love-in-Idleness” 
and “Cupid's Flower.” “Johnny-Jump-Up” and “None-so-Pretty,” 
our New England ancestors named the violas, while every synonym of 
sweetness and modesty has been bestowed upon the gentle violet. If 
fancy slumbers in any mind it invariably awakens at the sight of any 
member of the viola family. Children reach out for them as to a 
merry-faced play fellow, old folks smile when they catch sight of them 
and dream of youthful days, while garden-makers of all ages and 
nationalities count on them to bring beauty to their spring borders 
and to gaily carpet the ground all summer under shrubs that have 
shed their petals. They are hardy as little animals, dancing happily 
through April storms, stoically enduring summer’s heat (if given a cup 
of fresh water). Rough winds do not greatly disturb them because- 
they grow close to the earth and bow their heads pliably. ‘Though they 
prefer above all things to live in a cool nook, still they do not sulk in a 
sunny spot. 

Gerarde, that revered herbalist whom writers upon gardens or 
flowers cannot resist quoting (because he says so exactly what we all 
would like to be able to say, but lack the gift), describes the Hearts- 
ease as early as fifteen hundred and eighty-seven, under the name of 
Viola Tricolor, thus, “The flouers in form and figure like the violet, 
and for the most part of the same Bignesse, of three sundry colours, 
purple, yellow and white or blew, by reason of the beauty and braverie 
of which colours they are very pleasing to the eye, for smell they have 
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little or none." And of violets he says, “There be made of them gar- 
lands for the head, nosegaies and poesies, which are delightfull to looke 
on and pleasant to smell to, speaking nothing of their appropriate 
vertues: yea, gardens themselves receive by these the greatest ornament 
of all chiefest beautie and most gallant grace, and the recreation of the 
minde which is taken thereby cannot but be very good and honest; 
for they admonish and stir up а man to that which is comelie and 
honest, for floweres through their beautie, variety of colour, and ex- 
quisite form, do bring to a liberale and gentlemanly minde the remem- 
brance of honestie, comelinesse, and all kindes of vertues." 


НЕ pansy (from pensée) is а native of Europe and originally 

was smaller, smooth, unassuming and of a plain but lovely blue, 

purple and yellow. But horticulturists have recently touched it 
with their magic and from its triune nature created myriads of rich 
variations, increased its size, fluted its petals and made it a richer 
velvet. The Giant Trimardeau (named in honor of the noted French 
hortieulturist), is а strain showing superb minglings of rich royal 
blues, purples and golds as well as delicate pastel derivations of the 
primitive colors, in plain tints, or rimmed and veined in contrasting 
shades. Some midnight-purples are so deep as to be almost black. 
They are all vigourous, strong and of compact growth. For border- 
ing a path they are unexcelled, when diversity of color is desired. 
They are the great show plants of spring gardens, the display plant 
of park wardens. Pansies bloom as debonairly in tenement tin cans as 
in a queen's palace and accommodate themselves to city window-boxes 
or suburban door-yards as cheerily as to country gardens. 
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Pansies Шсе the violets, prefer shady places and a moist atmos- 
phere, in other words they do their best in conditions such as their 
woodland relatives prefer. ‘Though they will thrive out in the full 
sun, for nothing can daunt their spirit, they do not reach their greatest 
perfection of size, color and length of stem save in a cool, moist nook 
dappled with sun and shade. During blooming season they must be 
m an abundance of water; without it they cannot perfect their 
petals. 


Most people buy pansy plants in the early spring because they are 
not forehanded enough to raise them from seed. This is easy to do 
and for just a few cents, a yard full of pansies can be had. Spring 
sowings in the garden must be made very early so that the plants may 
be well rooted before the hot summer. Seed sown in February in a 
cold frame are large enough to set out in May. Pansies are easily 
propagated from cuttings. The new shoots should be divided from the 
old plant in September. These cuttings can be planted thickly to- 
gether in boxes of sand and set in a sunny window or put in a cold 
frame, watered occasionally and given a little air on mild days. 
Thus at no cost and very little trouble pansies for the second season 


сар be had from the same plants that generously bloomed the year 
efore. 


Very few gardeners know the names of the different varieties of 
pansies because they are legion, and distinguishing marks are extreme- 
ly difficult to determine. Тһе chief differences are in color combina- 
tons. "Гһе forms аге not so varied. Strains mingle easily so it is 
difficult to keep true to stock. Seeds often revert to type, so the only 
sure method of propagating is by cutting. English Snow and Snow- 
flake are two wonderful white varieties, Butterfly Mammoth (as may 
be guessed) is wonderfully marked, Madame Perret shows many 
shades of red from light rose to dark purple, Giant Adonis is blue, 


Golden Queen a pure yellow, Lord Beaconsfield purple-violet shading ` 


to lavender and white. Faust is an intense black, President Carnot 


white with a large violet bloteh on each petal, Psyche violet-purple 
with white. 


T the recent International Flower Show held in New York, the 
pansy displays were one of the centers of interest. They were 
arranged to show the magnitude of each flower, by placing 
single blossoms in rows covering а space of ten square feet. Тһе 
pansies were judged on size and diversity of color. А number of 
private as well as professional growers competed for the honor of 
ing off the first prize, and as the crowd passed row after row 

of the smiling flower faces up-turned to meet the glancés of their 
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PANSIES ТНКІУЕ BENEATH RHODODENDRONS, LI- 
LACS, PEONIES, OR ANY OTHER SHRUB, THEREFORE 
OCCUPY AN UNUSUAL PLACE IN GARDEN ECONOMY, 
RENDERING A SERVICE OF GREAT VALUE. 
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GIANT RUFFLED PANSIES RUN THE CHROMATIC SCALE ОЕ 
BLUES, VIOLETS AND PURPLES. THEY ARE STRIKINGLY 
VEINED, FLASHILY RIMMED, OR BRILLIANTLY SPLOTCHED 
IN CONTRASTING COLORS. THEIR PETALS ARE VELVETY 
SOFT, AND RUMPLED LIKE A LADY'S SHIRRED BONNET. 


MASTERPIECE IS A 
STRAIN PRODUCING 
WONDERFUL RUFFLED 
FLOWERS OF LARGE 
SIZE AND BRILLIANCY: 
PANSIES SHOWN AT 
THE RIGHT ARE OF 
THIS VARIETY AND 
GROW WELL OUT-OF- 
DOORS. 


SNOWFLAKE, GIANT 
ADONIS AND GOLDEN 
QUEEN ARE THE NAMES 
OF THE PLAIN-TINTED 
PANSIES SHOWN АТ 
THE LEFT: THEY ARE 
NOT SO BRILLIANTLY 
MARKED AS SOME 
OTHER VARIETIES. 


`". 


VIOLAS OR TUFTED 
PANSIES, THOUGH SMAL: 
LER THAN THE PANSY 
PROPER, BLOOM MORE 
LUXURIANTLY: THE 
FLOWERS SHOW FORTH 
MANY BEAUTIFUL COLORS, 
BUT NOT SUCH STRIKING 
CONTRASTS AS THE 
PANSY: THEIR PETALS 
ARE NOT SO VELVETY YET 
THEY ARE FINER FOR 
PLANTING IN MASSES, IN 
SUNNY PLACES AND IN 
HARDY BORDERS, THAN 
THE PANSIES: THEIR 
FACES LOOK UP SHYLY, 
WHILE THE PANSIES FACE 
THE GROUND. 


PANSIES 


human admirers, it seemed as if there was not a color known to earth 
or sky that was not represented. Fancy could not conceive more 
wonderful blends of bronzes, golds, blues and purples, or more strik- 
ing contrast or daring combinations than were displayed in the five- 
petaled blossoms. In some cases the three lower petals were dark 
and the upper two light tints of the same shade, in others this was 
just reversed, the three lower petals were light and the two upper 
were dark, so that the bright little faces seemed to be wearing a hood. 
Brilliant indeed would be the pen that could worthily describe the 
glory of their coloring. 


Violas or tufted pansies are hybrids and are often confused with 
the true pansy. Violas are bushy in habit, blossom more freely than 
the pansy and are of smaller size. Propagation is the same as for 
the pansy. "They are especially in demand for bedding because of 
their energetic habit of blooming. They are not to be ranked with 
the pansy as an exhibition flower, because they lack the velvety rich- 
ness and the size. But they are without peer for massed garden 
effects and will thrive in places where pansies would languish. 
Tufted pansies or Viola Cornuta are to be preferred for indoor 
arrangement because of their longer stems and because their faces 
look up at one more brightly. Pansies coyly face the ground and 
as a rule when used within the home are arranged in flat bowls 
instead of tall vases. Good varieties of violas are the blue and white 
Perfection, the pure yellow Gold-cup, pink Rosea and the dark blue 
Admiration. 

Pansies and violas are coming to be recognized as valuable win- 
dow-box flowers for the city. About the time the first warm spring 
days come florists display, in most tempting fashion, flats of pan- 
sies in full bloom. These are to be had for а small sum varying 
between five and ten cents a root. People gather about these bright- 
faced flowers like bees about a hive and carry home with them what- 
ever their purses can afford, from one small plant for their window- 
sill to а dozen for their window-box. Ву keeping the blossoms well 
pieked and by generously watering the earth m the cool of the eve- 
ning, pansies will continue to bloom for the entire summer. Most 
people forget to water theni, a slight they are quick to resent. 


HOUGH the pansies and violas in their present gorgeous evo- 

| lution are wonderful to behold, still they do not appeal to the 
true flower lover as do the pale little white woodland violets, 

the saucy little yellow ones or the fragrant deep blue violets that 
appear with the blue birds upon New England's hills. With the 
increase of garden knowledge which is sweeping our land has come 
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an awakening to the beauty of our wild flowers. Many people who 
are fortunate enough to possess large estates are making; a specialty 
of preserving our wild flowers. 'They not only preserve those they 
find growing on their estate but give them such protection and care 
that they multiply rapidly. They divide the roots or save the seed 
and thus in three or four years' time а patch of woodland violets, 
blue bells or columbine increases to many times its size. ‘These peo- 
ple have found out that the most beautiful garden effects are pro- 
duced by colonies of plants instead of one or two lonesome specimens 
scattered here and there among a mixed company of their flowers. 
Our native pansies and violets produce some of the most beautiful 
of all wild flower garden pictures. It is all right to have beds of 
brilliant hybrid pansies where they may dazzle the eye of the beholder 
in some showy division of the garden. But they must not be allowed 
to drive out their exquisite native relations. 

Spring comes to the city in the wagons of flower venders. Some 
bright day, before even the park trees have begun to show a faint 
tint of green, flower merchants pass up and down the streets calling 
“Sweet Pansies.” From lofts and office buildings winter-bound work- 
ers pour toward the flower carts and return with a pot of pansies 
that 15 given a place of honor upon work table or office desk. Some- 
thing electric seems to radiate from that huddled bunch of bright 
pansy faces. The whole room is immediately sweeter. Fingers fly 
faster and dull brains quicken because of their presence. Pansies 


above all other flowers, perhaps, radiate cheer, inspire laughter and 
restore the unhappy to Joyousness. 


FRAGMENT: BY DIMOND CRISP 


UTSIDE the world 

Is working, fighting, hurrying, 
.31ےھ‎ 
I sit aloft by the window 
Singing in the sunlight. 


Below are men toiling . 
Roughly shoutmg and banging 
Making anew the street 
And I? 
I am reaching out with eager hands 
For the white butterfly | 
Passing my window. 
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AGRICULTURAL PATRIOTISM: THE 
NEED OF MINUTE MEN OF THE 
SOIL:, BY VIVIAN BURNETT 


НЕ country needs Minute Men of the Soil—Minute 
Women, and Minute Children, too. They are needed 
as a front rank in a new kind of defense—agricultural 
defense—and quite as direly needed as those tall and 
stalwart patriots were needed who hurried from ham- 
let and farm to form, at Lexington, the first thin line 

of opposition that began the war that set this country free. 

How many of us have the true Minute Man spirit, and 
are ready on a moment's notice to give our services to our country 
in whatever direction they are required? To-day, the big service 
we can all render our country is in food-production. We cannot 
all be agricultural regulars. We have other work that calls upon 
us, but there are few of us who have not, or eannot with a little 
effort make the space in our day which will enable us to become effec- 
tive Minute Men, or even Half-hour men in the agricultural army. 

A. thousand Paul Reveres should carry this thought throughout the 

country, rousing a sleeping citizenry to the fact that there is a real 

service they can easily render to the nation, and that the present situa- 
tion points the finger with no tremor of uncertainty at every one of 
us and says, “Т need you!" In this important time in the develop- 
ment of our war plans there is no place in even the remotest cell of 

a self-respecting citizen's brain for the thought that the work can, or 

will be done by some one else—that he can delegate his “bit,” his 

daily few minutes with the soil to some one else until the country is 
in sorer straights. 
War to-day penetrates deeper into the life of a people than it 

did in the days of the Lexington Minute Men. We have to go farther 

back in building up our defences. The attack to-day is upon not only 

the ships, the armies and the purses, but upon the entire resources 
and finally upon the stomach itself, of nations. Europe tells us this 
with piteous voice in column after column of terrible and almost un- 
believable news. So we must become aware that a new variety of 
patriotism has come to be important—Agricultural Patriotism—and 
that we are all called upon not only to declare this patriotism, but to 
practice it, in one phase or another so far as we can make opportunity. 

The old patriotism called for men to shoulder their muskets, shed 
their blood and lose their lives for their country. In this new form 
of patriotism every man, woman and child can bear a share, and those 
who exercise it are more likely to find life than lose it. 
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AGRICULTURAL PATRIOTISM 


ETER CAREY goes in with me on the eight-three in the 
hoste man of concentration of point of view. For the 

past four or five years we have consumed the thirty odd minutes 
of transit in talking of the “market”—in which I am not interested. 
(How Carey's wife's fondness for the country has kept the family 
suburbanites, has always been a mystery to me.) Carey’s nicety in 
dress and pinkness of fingernails have always stamped him, to me, as 
of distinctly city-breed. He has a place of good size, well landscaped 
in front with the usual number of Japanese maples and Colorado 
blue spruces dotted on the lawn. Behind—somewhere—there is a 
patch of vegetable garden. It was when I noticed through the car 
window the first suggestion of green haze over the willow trees at 
the head of the bay this spring during the morning ride to town, that 
Carey handed me his little surprise. His comment on quotations of 
Copper and Steel was suddenly interrupted by the remark: “The 
price of seed potatoes has run way up. I am having a big job to get 
any at all" То my surprised look, he answered, “Yes—I’m going 
to have a real crop this year. Look at Germany, they say her success 
or failure in this war depends upon this year’s potato crop. Didn't 
know the potato was so important to the world’s economy. Supply 
is short all over the world. Now that we are really going into the 
Big Fisticuffs, we'd better inaugurate a defense of the larder. I’m 
taking up one of the unused fields belonging to that farmer a little 
way down the road from me, giving it a good plowing over and fer- 
tilizing, and expect to get a real crop off of it. I'm going in for corn, 
too, on the lot next to mine—sod-corn, perhaps, if I don’t have time 
to plow it up. I used to have a lot of fool fancy stuff—artichokes 
and such—in my garden, but this year I'm giving precious little room 
to that kind of truck. We'll fill her full of stuff that we can put in 
the cellar for the winter—carrots, turnips, parsnips, and the like. I 
am going in for kitchen preparedness and I think it is a good form of 
patriotism.” 

I know from the perfectly un-baggy state of the knees of Carey’s 
trousers, besides the suspicion of manicure work on his rosy finger 
tips, that a large part of his gardening campaign this year is to be 
carried out by underlings—but doubtless in a most efficient manner. 
There is a chance that a combination of the high cost of inexpert and 
destructive labor (it is getting $3.00 a day now hereabouts), and the 
gradual growth of his patriotic feeling, with perhaps a stimulation 
brought on by the irresistible fascination of growing things may make 
him really “bend the knee” in service to his country, and do some of 
the work himself. 

I wish it would. He does not know how many benefits would 
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HEAD OF THE COLUMN OF 2,00 BOY SCOUTS OF 
WASHINGTON, D. C, ARMED WITH HOES AND RAKES 
AND FLYING THE "STARS AND STRIPES," MARCHING OUT 
TO EAST POTOMAC PARK, WHERE THE GOVERNMENT HAS 
GIVEN TO THEM 300 ACRES FOR VEGETABLE GARDENS. 
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"THE EARTH IS AN ARMORY OF POWERS," AND YIELDS HER TREASURE 
BOUNTIFULLY TO WHOEVER KNOWS HOW TO ASK FOR IT WITH SEED 
AND HOE: SUCH VEGETABLES AS ARE SHOWN HERE CAN BE RAISED IN 
EVERY PART OF OUR COUNTRY, AND ARE THE MOST POTENT MUNITIONS 
WHICH WE CAN AND MUST SUPPLY THE ARMIES OF INDUSTRY AND OF WAR. 


VEGETABLES 
RAISED ON A 
SMALL PLOT 
OF GROUND 
READY FOR 
WINTER USE. 
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VEGETABLES WHICH САМ ВЕ STORED AWAY FOR WIN- 
TER USE, ARE THE CROPS THAT SHOULD BE GIVEN 
THE PREFERENCE THIS SUMMER: WITHOUT SUCH SUP- 
PORT THE WORK OF THE WORLD COULD NOT BE DONE. 
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AGRICULTURAL PATRIOTISM 


accrue from it; not the least to be mentioned, the benefit to his abdom- 
inal girth which I have noticed to be considerably on the increase. 
I think, too, it would do those manicured fingers a little good to go 
fooling around in the soil at the roots of some plants. Getting down 
to Mother Earth is а healthy process, and some of her vigor steals 
up the hands and arms of Earth workers and gets into their hearts. 
But, for all that, Carey is an Agricultural Patriot; he has seen a need 
of his country that he can meet, and he has set about doing his “bit” 
to meet it. 


НЕ call is for Carey and for all of us—and the service is а 

| pleasant one. Тһе "front" is the bosom of Mother Nature her- 

self. Тһе attack is with weapons of peace—the plow, the hoe 

and the rake. What boots it if the raw recruit bleeds from a hand 

blister or so in the first rude shock of his campaigning. It can’t all 

be fair sailing. "There may be a back-ache or two as a result of the 

first assault, but a back-ache is but a little thing—a thousand back- 
aches, indeed, when the country’s welfare is at stake. 


We all have a pair of last year’s trousers, a discarded skirt, or 
some old rompers that we can afford to sacrifice in our gardening 
efforts. And if we are called upon, man, woman and child, to expend 
extra soap in a half dozen additional handwashings a day, we need not 
allow ourselves to be too much put out by that inconvenience. 


There is work for all of us—man, woman and child—we have an 
opportunity, and even at this late date in the growing season to do 
something that will be of value. Do not think, because other gardens 
in the vicinity are green with young shoots when you start in to read 
this article, that you can lie back and do nothing because it is “too 
late.” You may already have earned the reputation of being a “gar- 
den slacker,” and it is high time that you bestir yourself to get that 
spot off your reputation. There аге still things that can be planted 
in June in almost any section of the United States. You will find 
your expert gardening friends making second and third sowings of 
peas or beans, or corn, and there are a host of other vegetables which 
will give you a satisfactory crop even if put in the ground now, pro- 
vided, of course, you give them intelligent attention. 

If your agricultural patriotism has been late in rousing, endure a 
little of the sly jesting you may be subject to; get out your hoe and 
rake and put in your first sowings, while your neighbors are putting 
in their second or third. If you get advice from a competent gar- 
dener, or better yet, read and follow carefully directions given in any 
one of the many gardening books that are to be bought anywhere, 
it is quite likely you will have what others, less careful, will call “luck” 
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and beat them out notwithstanding your late start. In gardening the 
truest saying is that “good crops are to the careful." 

Enlist now. Тһе soil-stirrers brigade needs you. You will be 
joining one of the most remarkable, most wide-spread, and most in- 
spiring movements that has ever swept across the United States. It 
has caught up in its irresistible progress every class and every age. 
Just to show you how much it has absolutely come to dominate the 
life of all our rural and semi-rural population, let me give you the 
headings from the front page of a recent issue of the Long Island 
Globe—a weekly devoted to the interests of Long Island in general 
and Nassau county in particular. Неге they are: ‘“Plowed at night 
with big tractor," giving а most thrilling account of the breaking up 
of one thousand acres into furrows nearly a mile long, to be sown with 
potatoes; “Let boys leave school to till soil,” explaining the plan of the 
State Educational Department to excuse larger High School boys 
from school to enable them to help local farmers; “Bankers to help 
farmers,’ describing the organization of a Bankers’ Committee to 
provide funds to aid farmers and to supply labor and to emphasize 
the necessity of planting all tillable soil; “Long Island Food Reserve 
Battalion asks for fifty thousand dollars," pointing out the bat- 
talion's need for funds to enable it to carry its work of developing 
gardening effort throughout the island; “Warns against Planting 
Potatoes in Unfit Land," article by an expert pointing out that sod- 
land recently turned up is worse than useless for potato planting 


means a waste of valuable seed, and suggesting that such land be 
planted to corn. 


Ап entire inside page of the same issue is taken up with an article 
on “Making Worn Out Soil Produce One Hundred Bushels of Corn 
Per Acre," telling how this remarkable result was obtained by plant- 
ing “sandy veitch" on dead soil, according to advice from the Depart- 
ment of Ágriculture. Is there any doubt that the country is taking 
this movement right to its heart? None at all. Doubtless tens of 
thousands of local papers are bringing out weekly issues just as full 
of the spirit of Agricultural Patriotism. 


HE United States Department of Agriculture is “mobilized” 
"Ты behalf of this movement of agricultural preparedness as never 

before in its history. It has its forces in full activity, and is co- 
operating energetieally all along, bringing into line all the State 
Colleges of Agriculture and Federal experiment stations, the Amer- 
ican Association of Agricultural Colleges, the U. S. Association of 
Extension Teaching, the National Association of Leaders of Boys' 
and Girls’ Clubs, National Association of Rural and Agricultural 
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Education, five hundred and eighty leaders of Boys’ and Girls’ Club 
Work, one thousand five hundred County Agricultural Agents, four 
hundred and fifty Women County Demonstrators, besides many hun- 
dred specialists in poultry, soils, animal husbandry, etc. "Thousands 
of other organizations could be added to this national list. 

This great force, of course, represents the intensive work done to 
get biggest results out of the main crops of the country, but the ser- 
vice of it is at the call of Private Suburban Gardener any moment 
he may need it. This first day of balmy June he can send his little 
letter or postcard to his State Agricultural College, or to any experi- 
ment station, asking to be put in touch with the staff of his County 
Agricultural Agent, and in a very few days he will have assistance 
in person or by letter which will enable him to start right in showing 
the color of his patriotism by soiling his hands and his clothes in the 
interest of more food for the country, and incidentally for the world. 

On his way into town he can even stop and ask the station agent 
to put him in touch with the agricultural agent of the railroad, for all 
lines are vitally interested in the better gardens movement and are 
lending a hand to all beginners who signal for help. They are even 
going further and are lending farmers in tributory territory money 
at low interest for the purchase of seed and farm implements. 


O inclusive and so huge, so country-encompassing is this move- 

ment! When all intelligent influences and organizations are 

working as never before to obtain the biggest possible product 
from the soil, does it not seem slackery of the worst sort for any one 
who has, or can get a patch of tillable soil, or ean manage to squeeze 
out a half hour, morning or evening, for seeding or weeding, to neglect 
the opportunity to serve. It is easy to join this army. Recruits are not 
rejected for physical disability of any sort. Young or old, halt or 
straight, you are acceptable, for you can unquestionably do some work 
that will be of value. The tiniest tots can serve, and serve efficiently, 
too, in the Battle with the Weeds. It makes a pretty picture to think 
of the little people all over the country attacking with their pudgy 
fingers the most insidious enemies of the growing things we really 
want to have grow, which would be crowded out of their good ground 
if part of their battle were not fought for them by human reinforce- 
ments. Апа after the tiny tads in the ranks are ranged, the boy- 
size and girl-size fighters come. The Hoe and Rake Battalions; 
they are already seriously at their work, for their National organiza- 
tions, the Boy Scouts, the Woodcraft League, Campfire Girls, ete., 
are all enlisted under a banner with the slogan, "Feed a Soldier." 
Then comes a most important regiment, indeed, the work of which we 
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are just beginning to realize is likely to be almost the most important 
of all—the gracious company of Preservers and Canners. 


P to the present we have all been so engrossed in getting the 

great crop started that we have had but little time to consider 
; how we were to take care of it when it was produced. We are 
Just beginning to see that if we are to get a really profitable return 
for our work we must provide efficient means for taking care of the 
surplus produced. For we are not, even in our small gardening oper- 
ations on our suburban lot, thinking only of producing enough to keep 
us in green things during the summer. We are thinking of the much 
more important matter of producing something that we can put into 
our cold-cellars and storage closets to help us during the winter to 
come, which, possibly, if worst comes to worst may be very lean. 


. So we must look to the women and the able-bodied girls to enlist 
in а vigorous campaign of canning. Canning is a valuable art, and a 
knowledge of it it worth while for any woman to obtain. Our Agri- 
cultural Department thinks we know far too little of it, and has long 
been very active in organizing Canning Clubs throughout the country. 
This work is recognized now to be of greatest importance, and is being 
speeded up to the utmost. Every woman should make it her business 
to learn how to can in the efficient, effectual, saving style developed 
by our National Home Economics experts. "Тһе information is to be 
had quickly by application to any agricultural college or experiment 
station, or pamphlets giving full directions can be obtained direct 
from the Agricultural Department. 

Our watchword is, “Produce,” but it must be supported by an- 
other word—“Save.” Without proper activity in preserving much 
of our labor in producing might go for nothing. Therefore, it is 
women who must come in at the last to make the whole labor effective. 

It may be that someone who reads this article will say, “What 
will the few odd turnips and the pod or two of peas that I may raise 
in my backyard do toward helping out; why should I soil my hands 
or bag my trousers about it?” Man, alive, think! The world has 
been throwing away in cannon balls, powder and human life the вау- 
ings of centuries. "Тһе surplus is most gone. It is living from hand 
to mouth. We hardly realize it here. The basic food crops were 
short last year, not only in Europe, but here. A large part of our 
nineteen-sixteen food crop was shipped, by our canning factories, to 
the European war front; the early vegetable crops of our South were 
short, and the spring and winter wheat crop also. Further, the draw- 
ing out of our food production enterprises of able-bodied men not ` 
only in this country, but also in Europe, for the present and the future, 
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will present а serious problem in getting labor to work gardens and 
farms. 


RULY the world is on its uppers; close, oh, so close to starvation 

that the vision of it is really terrible. Think of the hundreds of 

thousands of pinched and starving babes and young children in 
Europe, begging from their starved mothers a crust that the mother 
has not to give. If we could but once glimpse the reality of all this, 
we would understand the real value of “food” and our head of cab- 
bage and pod of peas would not have a jesting insignificance. We 
would realize that they might mean the difference between peace and 
suffering, perhaps between life and death to some one. Is there not 
inspiration for work in that, and a reason for a garden, even a little 
one? Seriously, if the United States does not do her share in the 
feeding of the world, the world will slowly starve. 

Then, too, those wise in military lore know, and tell us plainly, 
that the question of victory in this war is the question of a full or an 
empty stomach. If the armies of our allies are not properly fed, our 
cause goes down to defeat. Our country is looked to to victual these 
armies. If it is not our privilege to serve amidst the shrapnel at the 
front, it is our duty to serve as best we know how at home. We сап 
show our colors in no better way than by “feeding a soldier," and the 
best way to feed a soldier is to be an Agricultural Patriot—to find 
your land and till it. Your individual job is open to you—and right 
now is the time for you to begin. 


CHEER! 
I^ the leafless vines, sparrows light, 
on à wintry wall— 
Across the court hear others call! 
One came! One flew away! 
Now it's not so drear а day! 


WARD асе 
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MAKING HISTORICAL ARCHITECTURE: THE 


AMERICAN STYLE THAT IS UNCONSCIOUSL Y 
DEVELOPING 


w ARCHITECTURAL styles developed strictly from 
Vail the necessity of a country and its people, are the only 
Rs اک‎ thoroughly satisfactory ones, the only ones that become 
а WS established or form а distinct and accepted type. When 

E Ec people build from the material nearest at hand, shaping 
— it to their personal needs, they create a style that be- 
comes historical, thoroughly interwoven with the tradition of the coun- 
try in whieh it is built. Witness the log cabins of our earliest settlers, 
the sod houses of the Western prairies, the hipped-roof farm houses of 
New England, the stone homesteads of Pennsylvania and the sky- 
seraper buildings of our crowded cities. "Beauty rests ever upon 
necessity," observed a man of vision. The architectural effect of houses 
built of stone in a community where stone is abundant is harmonious 
in color, normal and reasonable in its impression upon the beholder. 
It looks native to the place as though it belonged there, and therefore 
was comfortable, happy and fully at ease, instead of foreign, awkward 


- or boldly intrusive. Houses built of logs m the forest are as harmoni- 


ous in quality as the nest of the bird. Houses of adobe upon the adobe 
cliffs of Arizona are as unobtrusive as the local vegetation. 

Houses, like people, plants and animals, either attract or repel 
through some subtle magnetism. Some people radiate kindliness and 
а cheeriness, so lovable and comforting they instantly win a place in 
every one’s affection. Others are sharply critical and disturbing. 
Some plants are healing, others poisonous. Some animals are trust- 
fully friendly, others suspicious and vicious. Hospitality character- 
izes properly built houses. Such houses touch the affections, stimulate 
desire for-an equally charming place of one’s own in which to live. 
Ungracious aloofness sets others disagreeably apart from their fel- 
lows. Some houses are so repelling that people shudder as they pass 
by. There is reason enough for stamping gloomy, ungainly houses as 
haunted, the fearsome abode of evil spirits. 

But put a garden about the gloomy walls, open the windows to 
the sun, add a porch or an arbor, paint in light harmonious colors, and 
their whole nature becomes transformed to something sweet and win- 
ning. Just the opposite result is brought about when an ancient house, 
beautiful, simple of line and proportion, dignified through generations 
of usefulness, mellowed by time to colors as unassuming as the great 
boulders beside it, is “restored” by an unsympathetic hand. 
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SOUTH TERRACE ОЕ THE PICKERING HUNT 
CLUB, AT PHOENIXVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA, 
DESIGNED BY MELLOR AND MEIGS, PHILA- 
DELPHIA: THE LATTICE TREATMENT GIVES 
A CHARMING SUGGESTION OF GRACE. 
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STAIR-WAY LEADING 
TO THE WATER-TOWER 
ON THE ESTATE OF 
CHARLES BIDDLE, 
ANDALUSIA, 
PENNSYLVANIA: 

THE DESIGN OF THIS 
STAIR-WAY AND THE 
TREATMENT OF THE 
ROOF BRING ABOUT А 
PICTURE AS BEAUTIFUL 
AS SOME OF THE OLD 
LOOKOUT TOWERS OF 
A MEDIAEVAL CASTLE: 

UTILITARIAN 
ARCHITECTURE AS 
MAY BE OBSERVED IN 
THIS PHOTOGRAPH 
CAN BE MADE EXCEED. 
INGLY ATTRACTIVE. 


GARDEN CLOSE, TOOL-HOUSE AND PUMP- 
SHED HAVE BEEN HANDLED WITH AN 
EFFECT BOTH ROMANTIC AND PRACTICAL. 


LIVING- 
ROOM BAY 
IN A HOUSE 
AT CYN- 
WYD, PENN- 
SYLVANIA, 
DESIGNED 
BY MELLOR 
AND MEIGS: 


THE 
HEDGED-IN 
PATH AND 
WIDE OPEN 
WINDOWS 
CREATE A 
DELIGHT- 
FUL HOME 
ATMOS- 
PHERE. 


GARDEN SIDE OF THE HOUSE AT CYNWYD, 
SHOWING THAT AN OLD STONE HOUSE 
SEEMS TO BELONG BY RIGHTS, WITH FRUIT 
TREES AND GARDENS. 
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ENTRANCE 
ANGLE FROM 
THE LOWER 
GARDEN OF THE 
L. T. BEALE 
HOUSE, DESIGNED 
BY MELLOR AND 
MEIGS, АТ ST. 
DAVID, PENNSYL- 
VANIA: AN IM- 
PRESSION: OF 
ROOMINESS AND 
GENEROUS 
HOSPITALITY 15 
GAINED FROM A 
STUDY OF THIS 
HOUSE: THE 
STONE WORK 1S 
PARTICULARLY 
INTERESTING, 
FOR IT IS LAID 
WITH A SUGGES. 
TION OF REGU- 
LARITY, YET NOT 
IN A WAY THAT 
CREATES STIFF- 
NESS. 


ENTRANCE ELEVATION OF THIS SAME 
HOUSE REVEALING A BEAUTIFUL SWEEP OF 
ROOF: THE STRUCTURE THROUGHOUT IS 
DIGNIFIED, YET GRACIOUS, 


AN AMERICAN STYLE IN ARCHITECTURE 


НЕ secret of architectural success, whether it is correcting a 

| badly formed house, restoring a beautiful but neglected old home- 
stead or designing a new house, lies largely in whether the work 

is undertaken with an artist's love of his work or merely a contractor's 
commercial sense. One reason the old colonial houses appeal to the 
affections so profoundly is that they were mainly designed by the 
people who were to live in them, who wanted a home in the true sense 
of the word, and built to their own ideal of comfort. Such old homes 
are monuments to the good taste of the men of the early days and in- 
valuable records of the life and the aesthetic attainments of their time. 
Modern men have not leisure or the skill to design or to personally 
oversee the building of their homes. Modern construction is now 
recognized as an art that cannot be lightly undertaken by every man. 
The man who needs a home must go to some architect and get the 
benefit of both experienced knowledge of the worth of materials 
and judgment of the most trustworthy workmen. 'Тһе home-maker 
takes his ideals in а rough form to the architect and together they 
work out the plan until the ideal and the practical are perfectly 
mingled. In other words, there is a perfect understanding and part- 
nership between the architect and the owner of the home. "The archi- 
tect enters into the spirit of what is wanted and through his wide 
knowledge enables the owner to visualize his ideals. 'The house in 
reality is an expression of the owner's individuality ; though such vision 
could not have been materialized without the experienced co-operation 
of the designer. Architects are delighted to have an opportunity to 


carry out the individuality of the owners. It develops versatility and 


keeps the mind alert through fresh interests. 


E are showing a group of beautiful homes designed by the 
architects, Mellor and Meigs, of Philadelphia. With but one 
exception they are built of stone, which is so abundant all 
through Pennsylvania. There is something comfortingly substantial 
about these.stone houses. They look as if they were built to last, as 
though they might shelter many generations of people. Hints of fire- 
color save the stone from all feeling of coldness, flashes of rich red and 
earth-brown give it a quality unsurpassed for home-makers' use. ‘This 
stone also makes a perfect background for vines, trees and all flower 
color. Philadelphia architects have through much experience evolved 
a way of laying a wall of this stone that has established a style destined 
to be valued as long as artistic architecture itself endures. The stone 
is laid irregularly, with wide joints, yet there is a suggestion of even 

courses that give it a sense of a fixed but not stiff design. 
'The beauty of this style of stone treatment may be fully appreci- 
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AN AMERICAN STYLE IN ARCHITECTURE 


ated in the photograph of the entrance angle from the lower garden of 
the L. Т. Beale house at St. David, Pennsylvania. The stone flagging 
of the walk admirably leads the color and quality of the house down 
into the garden, and the vines pushing up from the garden give an 
equally important unifying service. Flashes of flower color intensify 
the harmonious union of gray walls and green vines. Close study of 
the stone-work shows a purpose that should always be manifest when 
man handles:stone. That is, a certain regularity and mathematical 
strength apparent but not obtrusive. Stone demands a great breadth 
and dignity of handling. In this house of Mr. Beale’s one gains an 
impression of roominess, of generous hospitality, of large space, pro- 
vision for guests, family comfort and pleasant vistas. The picturesque 
half-formal treatment of the little court about the entrance angle, 
makes it inviting and emphasizes pleasantly a separation of house and 
garden. In the entrance elevation the satisfying, long, low lines of 
this building can be better appreciated. The sweep of the roof with 
its flowing line, the windows, the flowers, vines, flagged path and great 
trees unite in creating an unusually attractive home picture. 


UITE distinct in treatment, yet with an equal dignity of line 
and graciousness of garden association is the house at Cynwyd, 
Pennsylvania, designed by these same gifted architects. Тһе 
living-room bay is especially attractive with its hedged-in path and 
wide-open windows. Тһе great chimney hints of glowing fires within, 
and the garden wall suggests privacy. One can imagine the lovely 
effect of tall flowers blooming in front of the wall. Wide lawns and 
fruit trees add materially in creating an ideal picture of home comfort. 

In the house designed by Mellor and Meigs for Charles Biddle, 
Andalusia, Penn., an entirely different style of architecture may be 
seen. In this case they have handled the utilitarian water-tower, 
tank-house and sheds for the gasoline pump, and, in short, the entire 
working section of a large home, in a way that rivals the picturesque 
buildings of Europe; yet, at the same time there is the charm of an 
American home of affluence. The stairs leading to the water-tower 
are beautiful, as though they led to the look-out tower of an old castle. 
The garden close, the lattice over the tool-house, the great trees at the 
back, have been handled with a fine sense of beauty. 

The south terrace of the Pickering Hunt Club of Phoenixville, 
Penn., is a rare mingling of the formality suitable to a club building 
and the friendly hospitality we associate with the word "home." Тһе 
brick terrace on a level with the ground suggests that chairs might 
be brought out, where members could enjoy the vista of the garden. 
Particularly charming is the use of lattice across the face of the build- | 
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ing, affording real decoration, and giving the ymes the foothold they 
need in climbing to the upper windows. 


НЕ South has always been distmguished for the beauty of its 
| architecture. Rich farm lands of Pennsylvania brought such 
wealth that the Southerners were enabled to build stately, com- 
modious homes which today find no rival. Certain traditions of hos- 
pitality have become incorporated in the main lines of these homes, 
They have a broad, solid, generous silhouette that bespeaks entertain- 
ing upon a large scale and the possession of every form of comfort 
possible to establish. ‘The houses of Pennsylvania, spiritually as well 
as materially, have been built, according to scriptural injunctions, 
"upon a stone." As far as possible the old pioneers incorporated their 
ideals of their homes in the “old country" with those of their homes in 
the new; that is, as far as the interior arrangement of rooms were con- 
cerned. Naturally, they could not make the outward semblance of 
their homes the same, because they were forced to use a different ma- 
terial; thus, the homes all about Philadelphia represent an interesting 
combination of old world refinement and new world adaptability to 
circumstances. This gives an impression of beauty somewhat akin to 
the gracious manor houses of England, yet they are so distinctly 
American that they could never be mistaken for anything but an out- 
growth of our country. ` 
Experiments of many kinds have been tried by old and new 
builders in an endeavor to discover the most effective manner of using 
stone. They have squared and dressed, and laid in severe lines. Some- 
times the walls have been built of rough rubble, with no thought of 
symmetry. ‘They have been laid with almost invisible mortar joints 
and also with very wide joints, with an idea of creating a rich texture. 
Joints have been raked out, again they have been raised; sometimes 
mortar has been dark, sometimes light. | 
"Looking at these houses designed by Mellor апа Meigs, it seems 
as if the acme of stone beauty had been reached. It is а style distinctly 
Pennsylvanian, the texture 15 varied, the colors of the joints modulated 
with the natural tints of the stone. These houses seem as near im- 
perishable as anything made by the hand of man can be. Storms of 
a hundred years could pass over, leaving but a fine mellowing. 
Ruskin says: “The true colors of architecture are those of natural 
stone, and I would fain see these taken advantage of to the full. Every 
variety of hue, from pale yellow to purple, passing through orange, 
red and brown, is entirely at our command; nearly every kind of green 
and grey is also attainable; and with these, and pure white, what har- 
monies might we not achieve? Of stained and variegated stone, the 
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quantity is unlimited, the kinds innumerable; where brighter colours 
are required, let glass, and gold protected by glass, be used in mosaic 
— a kind of work as durable as the solid stone, and incapable of losing 
its lustre by time—and let the painter's work be reserved for the 
shadowed loggia and inner chamber. This is the true and faithful 
way of building; where this cannot be, the device of external colouring 
may, indeed, be employed without dishonour." Certainly the true 
colors in this natural stone has been taken advantage of by these archi- 
tects to the very full. 


THE TRYST OF PAN 


OT to the earth he loved does he return 
` When April comes again, 
With all her maiden whimseys—all the rare, 
Faint gold of dawn across her floating hair; 
Not then—not then 
Does Pan come back to this his world of men. 


Ye shall not meet him when the woods are green 
And innocent with Spring; 

But when the hills of Autumn burn and flame, 

And the great winds are calling him by name 
As heralds call a king, 

Pan turns, rejoicing, to Earth's welcoming. 


Not to the maiden April does he haste, 
But to that Love of mirth, 
Of beauty and of flame he knew of old, | 
'That gypsy girl, October, brown and bold, 
Who knows his wooing's worth 
And, laughing, lures her God again to Earth. 


THEODOSIA GARRISON. 
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OLD - FASHIONED FLOWERS AND FENCE 


CORNERS 
: PRI | VC1ILD-FASHIONED flowers and fence corners seem 
ТА М to have а natural affinity for one another. Especially 
е А: is this true of the New England humble white pieket 
ЖА fence. Hollyhocks and sunflowers, curious as chil- 
| dren, grow as fast as they сап so that they may look 
over it and see what is going on in the village street. 
Clove-pinks, bleeding-hearts, love-in-a-mist do not 
hesitate to thrust their charming little heads clear through the pickets. 
The flower-de-luce and:peony stand а little aloof, yet plainly show 
they like to be near it. Vines find in it a most gracious support for 
their clinging, affectionate nature, syringas and lilacs weave their 
flower tipped branches in and out of its open mesh until they are 
like one lovely creation, while the moss rose regards it as her throne. 

This little article is merely a plea for the return of the old-fash- 
ioned, tangled, charming fence corner, for the out of the way places 
where old flower friends can come back year after year as birds to their 
nesting site, and find things as they left them. ‘There should be 
corners in every garden where pruning shears should not be allowed, 
unobtrusive places held sacred to plant friends of many years acquaint- 
ance, cozy trysting places where memories may gather. 

The shadow of a tender flower upon a huge boulder is one of the 
loveliest things in nature. The trembling silhouette reveals the per- 
fect design of stalk, blossom and leaf. Up in the high mountains 
where rough winds sweep mightily, flowers are found huddled to- 
gether in the lea of huge stones as though they had consciously sought 
protection. Flowers growing thus have a human look that is irre- 
sistibly charming and the somber gray rocks make a superb foil to 
their delicate evanescent color. 

Fences in man's domain play a róle somewhat similar to rocks 
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in Nature's wild places. They give the flowers shelter from boisterous 
winds, yet do not smother them by preventing gently moving breezes 
free circulation. Most flowers thrive better in a tangled fence corner 
than out in the open, and surely it would be hard to find lovelier 
garden pictures than those created in fence corners. 

Next to the simple picket fence for picturesque quality is the 
lattice. "Тһе lattice, especially the modern ones of white mesh create 
a sense of fairy airyness not unlike that of a spider web spun across 
the path. Every plant of the garden loves a lattice. Vines languish 
without some such support, while the tall slender-stemmed plant re- 
gards its lacey background as extremely becoming! 


НЕ rose hedges of California and the quickset hedges of Eng- 
"Га are happy substitutes for fences. Besides these two beauti- 

ful blooming hedge plants that lend themselves to delightfully 
picturesque corner tangles, are several varieties of California privets, 
berberis Thunbergii, Rose of Sharon, honey locust and such evergreens 
as Arborvitae, Norway and Hemlock spruce. Box is unquestionably 
most attractive for low border hedges, not only because of its clean, 
clear-cut beauty, but because its long established use has endeared it 
to garden lovers. Espalier trees trained fan-wise are wonderfully 
effective in certain places, though they do not lend themselves so 
well to the natural tangle of plants that we are speaking of. ‘They 
belong more to trim formal effects. 

When the ploughs of the pioneers turned over the flower-strewn 
sod and built rough rail fences about their fields of grain they were 
fortunately too busy to weed out the angles of their fences, so fence 
corners all through New England are even now, sanctuaries where 
wild flowers of the region take refuge. Our New England roads would 
be shorn of their chief beauty were old stone walls and boundary 
fences neatly cleared of their wild growth. 

It is all right for gardens to have neat little walks primly bor- 
dered with obedient flowers, which do not stray far beyond their 
alloted rows. We like them that way, but think it would be a delight- 
ful plan to let the corners and the division fences remain untrimmed. 
Let nature have her sway in certain parts. Man can well afford to 
stay his directing hand, as it were, set aside a part of his garden where 
volunteer plants may find shelter. Many plant “travelers” and 
“escapes” will take up a claim and make a home on the free land! 


HE pictures which we are showing illustrate better than words 

| the beauty that comes from informal treatment of fences and 

their corners. "The Canterberry bell, with its humble Sweet 

William friend looks especially fair with its background of fence 
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CANTERBURY BELLS AND THEIR HUMBLE SWEET WILLIAM 
FRIENDS, WITH A BACKGROUND OF STOCKY LITTLE SHRUBS 
AND SIMPLE FENCE, MAKE CHARMING GARDEN PICTURES: 
GRASS PATHS ADD TO THE SENSE OF WILD INFORMALITY 
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FOXGLOVE САК 
HAVE NO FINER 
FOIL FOR THEIR 
TALL AND STATELY 
GRACE THAN THE 
DARK, RICH GREEN 
OF A PRIVET HEDGE, 
AS MAY BE SEEN IN 
THE PHOTOGRAPH 
AT THE RIGHT. 


FOXGLOVES WHEN 
GROWING IN AN EX- 
POSED PLACE NEVER 
REACH THEIR FULL. 
EST BEAUTY, EITHER 
IN HEIGHT OF STEM 
NOR DELICACY OF 
COLOR. THE COLORS 
ARE CHOICER WHEN 
THE FLOWERS ARE 
GROWN IN SHIFTING 
LIGHT AND SHADE 


BACKYARD FENCES THOUGH UNATTRACTIVE IN 
THEMSELVES BECOME BEAUTIFUL INDEED WHEN 
OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS CAST THEIR SHADOWS 
UPON THEM: ALL TALL-GROWING PLANTS DO 
BETTER FOR THE PROTECTION OF А FENCE. 
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and stocky little shrubs. We can see that the iris bloomed there before 
the Capanula took possession. With every glance some new flower 
may be discovered growing in the tangle beside the grassy path. 

In the corner of the lattice fence Feverfew is the queen of the 
hour. А Japanese iris may be discovered at the right. Chrysanthe- 
mums are shooting up ready to carry on the procession of the colors. 
No doubt the bulbs were the first to arrive in the corner. No well 
clipped formal bed could exceed this simple tangle for beauty. Fox- 
gloves with the privet hedge for a background find just the foil their 
colors demand and just the shelter stems should have. At their feet 
are lovely common things like daisies and Sweet Williams, who have 
sought from them the same shelter they required from the hedge. 

There is something quite alluringly romantic about a white picket 
fence interwoven with vines and flowers. It seems to invite neigh- 
borly gossip and a friendly exchange of geranium slips and rose plants. 
Its suggestion is always an inviting, not a separating one—just the 
opposite spirit of those hostile "spite vines” that bad-tempered folk 
occasionally put up to show how full their hearts are of hate and selfish- 
ness. If alovely flower by chance grew in the yard of those misguided 
human beings who so disagreeably proclaimed a state of feud, or the sun 
shone brightly upon their lawn, they put up a board fence so high that 
flowers could not look over and release their sweet perfume upon the 
air, and built it so tight together that no vine could twist and climb in 
and out on their way to the top. Happily there have been few people 
unfriendly enough to shut out beauty from universal enjoyment in so 
vicious a way, but very many indeed who show their love for their 
neighbors by building as delicately airy a picket or lattice fence as 
possible for carpenters to make, one that sets a seal of good will 
between neighbors, one that little children may peer through as curi- 
ously as blooming flowers. 

“Poke-bonnet flowers” though they grow ever so fine, do not look 
quite right unless their old-time friend the picket fence, is somewhere 
near. Busy house-wives in the old days did not have time to keep 
their flower gardens shorn of weeds, and learned to like the self-sown 
tangles of choice and common things. Birds also liked them and hid 
their nests therein. Herbs for healing thrust their spicy stalks among 
the blooming flowers and all lived happily together. 

Sweet Briar roses never look so charming as when growing in the 
corner of an old-fashioned picket fence. The Moss rose also belongs 
in informal corners because she is shy and prefers out-of-the-way 
places rather than to stand in some conspicuous flower garden, Phlox 
like to congregate in masses in the half-shelter provided by the picket 
fence and sweet peas enjoy climbing through its meshes. 
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THETWILIGHT GARDENER: А STORY 
‚ BY GEORGIA WOOD PANGBORN 


HAD not seen Millicent Bradley for twenty years 
when I was told that she had a year-round place not 
far from the hotel where I was spending the summer. 
So I motored over there, arriving about seven at the 
end of a hot August day, with still a good two hours 
of dwindling daylight and pleasant dusk in which to 

sit about and talk of things. 
I had heard rumors that she and her husband had not been 
fortunate, but the details of their trouble had escaped me. Just 
а general impression that it had been very bad indeed with them 
and no fault of their own. But twenty years is a long time. I had 
my own family. It seemed a great distance back to Millicent and 
there were nearer troubles than hers to be sorry for. 

But as she met me at the gate, her face was shadowed so that 
I did not at once see the years, and there was something about that 
gate, and about the house behind her, and about the flowing line 
of mountains back of it, that at first seemed familiar and right as 
could be. It was not until she had taken me around to the garden 
exaetly as she had always done in the old days that I realized there 
was anything strange in its familiarity and rightness, and that I was 
looking at а house and garden which aecording to the map should 
be many miles away, or rather which should not exist at all but were 
as gone as Nineveh and Babylon, their place long since taken by 
some unlovely thing, a tobacco factory, Г think. 

I passed my hand across my eyes and looked again. I was not 
mistaken. It was Millicent’s old home, exactly as it had been when 
she and I were girls together. 

Yet not quite, because a little creature in а dull blue frock— 
that odd blue that lights up at dusk—carrying a doll under her 
elbow, now shyly came into the gathered folds of Millicent's skirts, 
and thence peeped out doubtfully at me like a chicken from a hen's 
feathers, š 

But for this little person, it was an evening out of our girlhood. 
'The replica was exact, the low roof among its trees, the rows of 
planted things, even to the smell of winy petunias and the rustle 
of excited kittens in the grass. 

We sat on а rustic bench under an apple tree, and an apple 
plumped into my lap. I tasted it and my mouth was puckered by 
the sharp spice of an astrachan. Š 

“You have a lovely garden," I said stupidly. I was strangely 
thrilled. My heart beat thickly and the smart of tears was behind 
my eyes. 
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‚ The kittens chased each other up and down the path before us 
with noiseless ferocity, hid tigerishly in thickets of phlox and made 
dashes into the crisp forest of corn. The little person in blue who 
had also been maneuvering in the corn came out, talking sociably, 
though not to us. 

Millicent, lifting a finger for silence, bent forward to listen, 
but it was an indistinguishable murmur, sweetly unintelligible and 
kindly and optimistic. I think she was reassuring her doll upon 
some matter. She kept on to the end of the path and there sat 
down, a dot of luminous blue. 

Millicent leaned back with a sigh. 

* And you know," said she in a curious tone, "that used to be 
her “Afraid Place. I used to have one at the end of our garden 
—until—until my father found it out and took to sitting there with 
me for our story telling." 

*Children always have those strange places of terror," I spoke 
from experience of four. 

Her eyes did-not leave the child as she went on: 

“Yes, I made the garden. The house was already like our old 
one. I suppose the design was a popular one at the time of their 
building. ‘There are very probably a number of other duplicates 
scattered through the State. 'The trees I had set out. We have 
been here four years and they have just come into bearing. In a 
few years more when they are larger it will seem even more like 
the old place. 

“Т do all the work of the garden except the ploughing." 

I looked my surprise at the tall rows of corn and the rich green 
luxuriance of the potatoes, the soldierly phalanx of staked tomatoes. 

“Its not so hard—not really. And it keeps one's mind off 
things that thinking about won’t help. Jason can’t be here to do 
it. It's just part of my job of holding the fort until we can be 
together again. Апа you know it's quite splendid how fine a table 
I ean set for Milly and me. Му father а 

She hesitated, then went on abruptly. 


3 М" father had а wonderful garden, you may remember. 


There were six of us and he raised plenty of vegetables 

and fruit for us all He was an old man and not 

strong. I am as strong now as he was. He and I were great 
chums. I was the youngest. Until I started this garden I had no 
idea of how much I had unconsciously learned from him, just by 
following around and watching and getting in his way. But, you 
see, it is a garden. Enough for us. ‘The first year it was a Jumble. 
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I planted things too close and they smothered each other. But after 
that it took shape. I learned and I remembered things." 

“But,” I looked about wonderingly, “it is magic. I have been 
set down in that garden. And this evening is twenty years ago.” 

I looked back at the house. 

“Т keep expecting your mother to call you because she is afraid 
the grass is wet. I seem to hear your father walking up and down 
that other path that is hidden from us by the corn.” 

“No, he would not be there now,” said she dreamily. “Не was 
for a while, but now he would be with Milly.” 

She caught her breath with a half laugh. 

“Don’t look so startled. I am very much alone here but for 
Milly, and one gets fancies. Of course, having made his garden 
flourish again—and I really think I have at last—I seem to feel him 
in it, too. It is as if we had really worked together. Often and 
often he has seemed to be bending over the plants with me and my 
thoughts run as if I were talking to him or he to me—planning, 
advising. 

“Our anxiety has been very great—moments when I have been 
afraid my reason would not hold. But when we took this house 
with the mountains at the back it seemed like coming home—as if 
there must be kindness somewhere within it for Milly and me. Апа 
gradually as it has taken on that likeness more and more, the fancy 
has grown. 

“And I am beginning to understand what his garden must have 
meant to him. In his old age, after disappointments. He had been 
very ambitious and brilliant in his youth. The garden became his 
career, and now—after Milly—it is mine. One can love a garden. 
I know why they call the earth ‘Mother.’ " 

“Ah,” she broke out suddenly, “why should I mind admitting 
that I believe—believe—” She stopped and shook her head. “But 
one does mind admitting. One believes, but one does not admit 
one’s belief—even to one’s self—not quite. Only—a strange thing 
happened. Milly's ‘Afraid Place’—you see her now 2 v | 

Тһе blue dress at the end of the path glowed like a turquoise 
through the dusk. 

*Only last evening, just about this time. She had been sitting 
there just like that, and when I called her for bed she came back, 
talking to her doll—not to me! We never know them, but talking 
to her doll, and she was telling it a story. 

*You know, he used to tell me stories—amazing ones, and 
mostly they were about a little black boy named Sammy who had 
a good old lion for а pet, and whatever he did, or into whatever 
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terrible dangers he came, this creature was with him like Mary's 
little lamb. Oh, it went on, you know, this Sammy story, as stories 
will when one tells them to order for а child—just on and on—it 
was a thing that was just between him and me. Nobody else got 
any of that story. 

* And that was the story Milly was telling her doll. No, I had 
never told it to her. Brownies have always been the subject matter 
of the stories I have told her. Yes, it was Sammy and his good 
old lion." 

Millicent's eyes widened and shone like a moth's through the 
shadow. Her voice thrilled and shook. 

“Т asked her where she got the story and she claimed she had 
made it up. I tried to question her a little more, but no—she drib- 
bled off exasperatingly into other things and there was no getting 
anything out of her at all. 

*It's after her bedtime—let’s go up quietl 

'The small figure sat on a boulder, chin upon reflective palm, 
looking off, apparently, at the mountains, shimmering under the just 
risen moon. ‘There was an eldritch creaking of autumnal insects all 
about and the kittens were still busy in the corn. That utterly sweet 
breeze that comes at the end of a hot day was flowing smoothly over 
the garden. 

“What are you doing, dear?” asked the mother at last, after 
we had stood for a long moment looking down at her. 

The little thing rose and sleepily put up her arms to be taken. 

“Telling the Sammy story,” she piped. 

“You see,” said Millicent in a shaken voice, looking wistfully 
about. 

She lifted Milly to her shoulder and turned to the house. 

The mystery of twilight was upon everything. It was not diffi- 
cult to fancy another presence. One felt it not impossible that invis- 
ible, kindly eyes might be observing us. | 

As Millicent walked ahead of me the little girl's head was upon 
her shoulder, facing me with a sleepy droop. 

Suddenly she roused and waved her hand as if in farewell. Had 
I chosen I might have fancied it merely a friendly salute to me. 

But I am sure that it was not upon me that her eyes rested. 
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THE BIGGEST AR 
AND, INCIDENTALLY, WAR, DISCUSSED BY 
W. J. GLACKENS 


President of the Society of Independent Artists 


OWN їп South Washington Square the newsboys were 
shouting the message that the Senate had voted for con- 
scription. Тһе daffodils were in bloom and the little 
| children from “New Italy" and the sparrows and the 

"M wrens from winter-quarters were making a great com- 

motion over the return of Spring. Mr. Glackens stood 

at the window of his studio listening to the newsboys and 
the children and when I asked him if he thought the Independent Show, 
of which he is President, had been a success, he looked at me vaguely, 
and made this strange answer, “Of course I believe in conscription; in 

a democratic country we must have a democratic army." And when 
I said, *But is there an educational value in such a show?" he con- 
tinued, “You see the volunteer system is a spiritually aristocratic 
system, and also it makes too heavy a draft on the finest of our youth. 
To the very young man, war still means heroism and romance and 
self-sacrifice. It means more than love and more than life. And we 
cannot rob a nation too completely of this quality. The old volunteer 
system somehow makes me very sad, for it seems like taking advantage 
of youth. And then, too, it breeds lots of trouble, because the woman 
whose son volunteers seems to have an advantage over the woman 
whose son is still at home. Conscription settles all this. We are 
every one told what to do and when and how to doit. That is a purely 

democratic arrangement.” 

With the thought of the show still in my mind I asked Mr. 
Glackens if he thought artists should be eliminated in the conscription. 
“Not for an instant,” he said, “if you are going to start eliminating, 
why not save the scientists and the doctors? Conscription is for 
every man the country wants. We do not need to worry about art. 
As much art as a nation wants or will accept, will spring up during 
the war and after the war. For art is the nation’s thought. It is 
the typical development of a country.” 

“Art is valuable in war time, but it should be bred through war 
conditions. It is always a couple of jumps ahead of what the rest 
of the nation is thinking.” 
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Again the newsboys boomed by with the fresh extras, and still 
looking out of the window, Mr. Glackens said, “After all, you cannot 
lose more than your life. You may lose that any minute, anywhere. 
The real hero in my mind is the man who goes back, after he knows 
the truth about it. Of course some men want to go. "They would 
rather have the trenches than conventional restraint. I think most 
real men any way like a gun better than a desk. 

“And we will get a fine democracy out of the trenches. "There 
will be a new relationship between soldiers and officers, a new thing 
born of mutual need and a big interchange of ideas. Different kinds 
of people will think the same kind of thought for а few minutes 
anyway, and afterward this will react on art and business. А great 
friendship will spring up among the Allies through the democracy 
of the trenches. 

“My fear is not for conscription or war, but for the reconstruction 
that comes after war. Тһе danger is, not when men get down to 
simple relationships, but when politics take hold of our life. And so 
we will need art more than ever after the war; because then there 
will be a great chance to make money, and people will traffie in the 
rebuilding of the nation." 


H.E sounds of the newsboys drifted away over the Square and 
we grew more accustomed to the hum of the children and the 
birds. Mr. Glackens came away from the window and sat 

down by a picture just finished, of a gir] arranging pale red tulips. 
And somehow the beauty in the face of the girl was like the beauty in 
the flowers, as though their glory had transfigured her. 

“І think,” he said without further introduction, “that there 15 an 
important element of psychology in the big exhibition. It has what 
we Americans call the ‘punch.’ The public in this country takes more 
interest іп a big show and so the big show carries its own advertising. 
Such an exhibition once a year is looked forward to; it attracts atten- 
tion and takes its place as an event. Тһе publie as a whole, will not 
look in to any small venture, but anything stupendous brings out the 
curiosity-seeker; the students are all eager for 1t. I am not sure that 
it carries much educational value. Тһе students must seek that in 
the smaller exhibition, in the one-man shows. Of course the earnest 
truth-seeker will find something even in the bewilderment of two 
thousand and four hundred canvases. Апа some few of the ultra- 
modernists will like the very confusion of color. Arensburg has, for 
instance, said something about the ‘beauty of chaos.’ ` 

“Personally, I am always looking for Just two things at an exhi- 
bition, the way a man paints and the idea back of the paint; for art is 
not in the thing itself ever, it is in you; it's your idea and your origi- 
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nality and interesting way of expressing your idea. The art that is 
ай] technique is a pretty poor ready-made thing. А great deal of this 
so-called modern art is pure materialism, the pouring out through 
symbols of a half-baked psychology, a suppressed adolescence. So 
many of the new schools of painting and sculpture seem to have 
learned the lessons before an audience and the technique is redolent of 
big words. Art isn’t just emptiness or amusement or whimsicality. 

“When some one asked Dagas what his definition of art was, he 
shrugged his shoulders and emitted a sound something like ‘ugh.’ He 
had much, however, to say about it in his work. I do not think most 
painters would be strong on a definition of art. The great thing 
after all, is the idea, and after you make people understand the under- 
lying motive in what you paint, that is the utmost that can be accom- 
plished. Otherwise the public is like an audience watching a stage 
full of people laughing at jokes made behind the scenes. ‘The audi- 
ence that cannot hear the jokes is likely to think them a bit silly. 

“Tf a man has an idea back of his art there will be progress in his 
work. And what I object to in this Cubist business is that the work 
is no different from what it was at the start. I cannot see progress 
in the Cubist paintings here or in France. I sometimes feel that I 
would like to get these Modernists, some of them, up against a real 
psychologist, a man who knows the ins and outs of the human spirit, 
and who has probed deep into the great mysteries. I do not feel that 
most of these new young painters have done so. If they had, all the 


МЕНДЕ of what they found would flow back through their art to the 
public. | 


3 UT to get back to the exhibition. You cannot wake up the 
B public with a series of the best small exhibitions ever seen. 
You have got to startle the people by volume or size or color. 
Personally I do not like any exhibition. I think the place to see а 
man’s work is the spot in which he does it. Of course in such a big 
exhibition there is always interest to the seeker. I go about missing 
many pictures but looking for what I call “а painting quality. I 
came across one man at the Independent Show, Irving Brokaw, who 
has this marvelous quality. I went back to look at his work several 
times. On the whole, it seemed to me that this show was better than 
one might have expected. It brought out a lot of young people. I 
believe it will encourage art just as the Salon in Paris did. It will 
give the new painter courage. It's а great stimulant. It's melo- 
dramatic in quality. 
“0! course an Independent Show cannot make artists. You 
will hear people say that Cézanne was discovered in an Independent 
Show in Paris. But my impression is that we would have discovered 
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Cézanne, if there had never been an exhibition in the world. Great 
art has а way of cutting through to publie consciousness. The big 
exhibition may help the small artist to diseover himself, but a man of 
Cézanne's breed we shall find, the world over, sooner or later. 

“My own remedy for a great crowd of pictures which is more or 
less bewildering to the publie, is that every city and village in the 
country should have their own Independent Shows. It would be 
much cheaper than to have the huge show in New York where all 
expenses are terrific. Probably in small towns these Independent 
Shows could be made to pay. I know they do in France. But then 
in Paris the government loans the land and they just run up a lot of 
tin tunnels which costs very little. 

“If the publie does not perceive any educational value in these 
big exhibitions it is not wholly the size; it is because certain modern 
artists elect to disguise rather than to explain in their art. Their pic- 
tures are just working drawings, plan elevations made into a design. 
Of course every man has a right to paint just as he pleases, but one 
cannot get too far away from representation (which the modernists 
are so afraid of) without reacting into materialism. A man is afraid 
to paint in the usual forms for fear he will represent an actual 
object. On the other hand, he attempts to represent the character and 
quality of a human being with a piece of wire and a few glass eyes. 
Hunting for new expressions is all very well, but it cannot be very 
important unless you now and then find one, So many of the painters 
today hunt and end in a cul de sac over and over again, until the art 
that they give us seems to be nothing but a metaphysical tangle. I 
take it that art is something finer than a chance to bewilder the public. 


(T REMEMBER a few of the Impressionists starting out with 
I this same notion, that confusion was art. I recall one picture 
at the Salon, a blue sky with little round, red waters pamted all 
over it, having nothing to do with the picture at all, with its form or its 
color. Now with Manet you always get the idea on which his painting 
rests; his very technique expresses an idea; if you haven't an idea, you 
are just pottering around. ‘Take Picasso for instance. He knows 
and the others just follow him. I do not believe that the inspired 
artist needs a very wide art education. But the scientific artist should 
prepare himself for his work, otherwise he is going to produce anemie 
asceticism, Freudian dreams. 

«Т believe that а blundering art reacts on the artist. There has 
got to be real feeling, and underlying principle. But it is ever more 
feeling, than principle, that makes art. I often look at Ту Cobb 
‘and say to myself, “why does he ‘catch’ better than any of the other 
men, he is not a big man, his eye-sight is no better, he is not any 

(Continued on page 210) 2 
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THE “BIG EXHIBITION”, THE ARTIST 
‚ AND THE PUBLIC: BY ROBERT HENRI 


BELIEVE in absolute freedom for the artist in exhibiting 
his pietures. Not only freedom in selecting pictures for 
an exhibition, but freedom in hanging pictures for an ex- 
hibition. I have worked for this freedom with other 
artists for the last seventeen years and have desired to see 
established in New York a great forum conducted in such 

manner as to clear the way and make free the exposition of all 

movements and developments in the arts and the crafts. Ап open 

forum such as a free country should have, open alike to all move- 
ments, old or new, stimulating to individuals presenting works in such 
way as to provoke active participation and Judgment on the part of 
the publie. For the public has its part to play if we are to develop 
from an art-owning country into an art-living country. 'The owner- 
ship of great collections and judges of art to do the work for us will 
not suffice; art appreciation, like love, can not be done by proxy. It 
15 a very personal affair and is necessary to each individual. 


We must get over the idea that the study of the fine arts 15 to be 
relegated to the few. True it is that the greatest progress will be 
made by a limited number. Who these will be, cannot be determined 
at once, even by the best appointed judges. It takes time to tell, so it 
is up to each individual to be as much artist as he can, to be a creative 
spirit, a searcher for the underlying principles of nature, for the true 
basis of order and construction as they are evidenced in nature; for this 


is the pursuit of the fine arts whether in painting or whatever medium 
of creative expression. 


Of these underlying principles of nature the world as yet knows too 
little. I believe that the compositions of Beethoven are based on nature, 
that they are manifestations of this musician’s comprehension of uni- 
versal order. But I cannot believe, with the present war in evidence, 
that our social institutions have the same fundamental basis. I believe 
that the bloodless revolution in Russia was brought about by artists; 
Tolstoy, Kropotkin, Gorky and other creative spirits who by their 
works spread, first to the awakened students and finally to the very 
peasants themselves, the spirit of Nature-order. It was for this reason 
that the revolution was bloodless, and it is for this reason that it will 
be permanent. 


Art is important. It does not undertake to set nations right. It 
does not enter into warfare; but it does manifest basic principle and 
is an inspiration to that kind of order which is constructive. Тһе 
appreciation of art should not be considered as merely a pleasurable 
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pastime. То apprehend beauty is to work for it. It is a mighty and 
an entrancing effort, and the enjoyment of a picture is not only in the 
pleasure it inspires, but in the comprehension of the new order of con- 
struction used in its making. 


I am therefore deeply interested in every move which encourages 
the artist, which adds to his liberty of expression and which gives to 
the publie the freest access to see, discuss and participate in the work 
of the artist or craftsman, of whatever sort. The original Independent 
Salon in Paris was founded about fifty years ago in contradistinction 
to the older jury-governed salons, and as a step toward a greater free- 
dom it has served well. But I am sure its original designers had hopes 
that their plan would be improved and perfected; yet while the salons 
abolished juries of acceptance and prizes they still conducted an 
authoritative hanging of the pictures, with all possibilities of benevo- 
lence, malevolence and prejudice retained in this section of their work. 


N the nineteen hundred and seventeen Salon of New York the 
I directors of the Society, with the best of intentions, but in my 
opinion with little foresight, devised the scheme of doing away 
with the hanging jury and putting in its stead the plan of hanging 
the pictures according to the names of the artists, alphabetically, and 
the result, as might have been expected, was a disastrous hodge-podge. 
If we resent dictation from a jury why should we not resent dictation 
from an alphabet? Why should order and relationship not be sought 
in the presentation of pictures as well as in the painting of pictures. 
We would not care for a musica] program where Beethoven's Seventh 
Symphony would be followed by a fox-trot, nor would it be possible to 
enjoy eating in sequence mustard, ice-cream, pickles and pastry. 
Argument is unnecessary. Nothing could be more obvious than 
that pictures should be presented m homogeneous arrangement. The 
principle of free exhibition demands for the artist freedom from the 
senseless alphabet as well as from the jury. The artist should exercise 
his judgment and his taste in the making of the picture, should be the 
one to determine when it is ready for the public, and just as nearly as 
possible should choose the manner of its presentation; how it should be 
hung and in what company. The way of appreciation should be made 
as easy as possible for the public, and everything should be made con- 
ducive to the approach of the public to the picture. The pictures ad- 
joining need not be similar; they may, in fact, give added interest by 
their difference; but the choice of such differences can only be made by 
exercise of judgment and taste. ; 
It was on this basis that the idea of Group Exhibition at the 
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MacDowell Club was planned. In these exhibitions there is no jury 
of admission, no prize awards. The groups, sympathetic in their self- 
selection, limited 1n number so that there may not be less than eight or 
more than twelve members, form their own hanging committee. We 
have seen at our MacDowell Club exhibitions, individual expression 
in the work of a group of eight artists. We want about us people for 
whose work we have respect, but we do not object to their point of 
view differing from our own. In fact, it enhances our interest in them. 

The Group Idea in the hanging of a big exhibition is not only an 
advantage to the publie but also to the artist. It does away with all 
supervision of а man's work. Не has the benefit of presenting the 
pictures he wishes the public to see, of hanging them with the pictures 
of men whose work he respects and of hanging them in a manner which 
he considers to advantage, which means complete liberty for the artist 
in his relation to the public. | 


T the Independent Show the Group Plan could have been tried 
even after the individual entries were made. The committee 
could have suggested it to the exhibitors, announcing that to all 

those who formed into groups of eight to twelve members, space equal 
to their pietures would be given, and that within such space they might 
make their own arrangement, hanging their pictures according to any 
plan they as groups might see fit to devise. Lines of separation be- 
tween the Groups (when not hung in separate rooms) could have been 
established to preserve the identity, as is done successfully at the 
MacDowell Club Drawing Exhibition, where four Groups exhibit 
simultaneously in one room. 

This introduction of the Group Plan at the Independent Show 
would not have prevented the employment of the alphabetic scheme 
for all who preferred it, or who found it impossible«to become party 
toa Group. І see по reason why the opportunity of choice should not 
have been granted, and if such an opportunity should be offered in 
fortheoming exhibitions I am sure the alphabetic list would be a short 
one, and that many artists would form Group organizations for the 
freedom of personal judgment as to the hanging ог the placing of 
the work. 

There is an idea in America that people can be told how to appre- 
ciate pictures. Whereas the appreciation of art is a very personal and 
special response to creative work. Апа it must be a part of the 
provinee of the artist to so present his work as to help create this 
response. 
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H.E Independent Artists should have a building especially 

adapted to their purpose in New York City. It should be the 

interest of every one to bring about this forum of the arts, a 
place where in especially adapted galleries all the arts and all the 
crafts might assemble in homogeneous Groups, free from all jury 
intervention; with the exercise of that valuable self-judgment and 
discrimination resulting from the members of the Groups having 
selected each other. I will not go into the working plan of the Group 
scheme here, for it has been thoroughly established in all its details, and 
can be supplied in full at the shortest notice, in fact, with the slightest 
imagination can be projected from the plan now in operation on а 
limited scale at the MacDowell Club. 

Тһе original plan for Group Exhibitions was made with a large 
building in view; with galleries for all the phases of arts and crafts, 
an auditorium, etc. In adjusting the plan to the one exhibition room 
at the MacDowell Club, the exercise of the idea was cramped, and it 
was feared that it could not work in this tentative way; but it has 
succeeded in spite of the handicap, and since its inception five years ago 
the free-from-jury, free-from-prize, and hung-by-the-artists exhibi- 
tions have continued. "Тһе artists have formed Groups, paid for their 
occupancy of the gallery, brought a sufficient public to warrant con- 
tinuance, made or started reputations, have presented many excellent 
collections of pictures and have demonstrated unusual good taste in 
the presentation of their work. ` 

On the big seale—the one to which the group plan is naturally 
adapted, we would soon have an art display drawing the best work. 
And the free principle of the exhibitions would encourage the artists 
to greater individual development, and the publie to а more active 
and sympathetic appreciation. We would not only have Home 
Groups but Groups would be formed abroad—such a system would 
attract and make international our exhibition. 

But in saying this I do not foresee a “Great International Salon” 
or а “Biggest Show.” Т regard the salons of Paris and the big annuals 
as institutions opposed to art. Art should not be segregated to a 
certain six weeks, in the year. Art should be persistent; exhibitions 
should be small. Every one enjoys Fifth Avenue, because there a 
series of very small exhibitions occur in the dealers’ galleries. We 
enjoy them all, for they are not beyond our endurance and because 
they are divided into groups, a group in each gallery; we are thus 
enabled to see more and enjoy more than were they smashed together 
in one great hodge-podge. And on Fifth Avenue art is persistent; we 
can always find something there in whatever season. In an independ- 
ent forum the exhibitions can be greater in size, the more the grouping 

(Continued. on page 216) 
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ЕЗЗҮТЕОХС and brave and sweet 
They stand where the pathway 
used to meet 
The door. "There, where memory rests 
Longest, they lift their purple crests 
То sun and wind and rain . . . 
And neither cold nor pain 
Of desolation can break 
Their loyalty. Мог the ache 
Of emptiness. They alone 
Are true.. Where the stone 
Of fallen chimney lies broken in the 
grass 
They stretch a shadow lest the sun pass 
Hint of fires forgot. 
At night, with the stars, their lot 
To watch the place 
That humans in the race 
Of life and death have left 
Forsaken; to stop the theft 
Of loneliness itself. In the dark’s 
Mystery their incense marks 
An altar, and every blossom breathes 
a prayer 
That turns hopeward the despair 
Of prostrate timbers. Ah, lilacs, guard 
Of a dead hearth . . . "tis a hard 
Watch ye keep . . . and long . . . 
Lilaes brave and sweet and strong! 


GIVING THE PEOPLE WHAT THEY 
WANT: NUMBER, TWO: BEAUTIFUL 
HOMES КОВ, WORKING PEOPLE: DE- 
SIGNED BY GROSVENOR ATTERBURY 


М НЕ greatest conservation problem," says Grosvenor 
Atterbury, “is that of our race, and it has been neg- 
lected with a recklessness that can only be described 
as American. People want and must have properly 
built and tastefully furnished homes if the race is to 
reach its highest development of power and happiness." 
How to “give the people what they want" in the way of 
houses that are homes in the truest sense of the word, is a 

question that has absorbed the mind and the energy of Grosvenor 

Atterbury for many years. Whenever the subject of providing 

people with small but beautiful and substantially built homes arises, 

the work of Grosvenor Atterbury must be reckoned with, for he has 
long been in advance of the movement toward bettering the housing 
condition of the working people, in the movement for providing gar- 
den suburbs for city workers, and for the laying out of model towns 
with beautiful civie centers and play-grounds for children, where 


business, factory and residential sections are segregated wisely, where . 


uis are wide, shaded by trees and bordered with green lawns and 
owers. 

In the matter of housing the wealthy class there is little difficulty, 
for American architects are notably successful in designing moderate 
priced as well as expensive country homes, city houses and apartment 
houses where well-salaried business men may be comfortably happy. 
But the question of housing the working people is far from bemg 
solved. Mr. Atterbury has approached, from many angles, the ques- 
tion of building homes for people with little or no capital, and his 
experience deserves most considerate attention. “Тһе secret,” he 
says, “is organized construction against disorganized construction: 
codperation against disjointed individual effort: to a growing extent, 
standardization against constructional chaos. It comes then to the 
question of whether there is any vital reason why the great housing 
problem should not avail itself of just such modern methods of com- 
bination, codperation, concentration and standardization, as have pro- 
duced such astonishing results in almost every other commercial 
activity in this country. 

“Now it is a curious fact that scientific and coóperative principles 
have been practically applied to the production of almost every other 
item in the poor man’s living account but the second largest single 
one—that of his housing. His bread, his clothing, and his watch are 
factory products, largely guaranteed—sometimes by Government. 
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His house is usually ‘custom-made’ and bought at the mercy of a specu- 
lative builder. 


` PROPOSAL to clothe the destitute with custom-made gar- 
A ments would be laughed to scorn. Of stock patterns and 
sizes clothing can be turned out in quantities at a fraction of 
the cost of individual manufacture. Yet we are enthusiastically try- 
ing to house our poor in ‘custom-made’ tenements and are puzzled 
and worried when we find that, in spite of most model planning, the 
cost of the model dwelling fails to go down so as to bring its rentals 
within the means of the poorer laboring classes whom we wish to 
reach. In fact, in this respect we find it difficult to compete suc- 
cessfully against the ordinary dwelling. 

"Now, the obvious solution appears to lie in the standardization, 
not necessarily of the general plan, but of its various component units 
and structural elements. Carried to its logical conclusion, as I believe 
it should be, this principle would result in a system of “standard dwell- 
ing’ manufacture, in a ‘ready-made’ system, if you please, of whole- 
sale fabrication like that which has already given the poor man his 
two-dollar shoes, and his ten-dollar suit of clothes. 

“This then is the step in the program I suggest for obtaining 
truly economical construction for the housing of our great masses of 
working people and the technical questions which it opens up may 
be stated as follows: 

“First: Assuming the possibility of economy in building meth- 
ods and more especially in certain types of structures where stand- 
ardization may be feasible and considering the problem of building 
erection, regardless of any precedent, or present system of construc- 
tion, either as to material, apparatus or design; assuming, in other 
words, a clean sheet, and considering only modern requirements, 
materials, processes and mechanical devices: What is the theoretic 
solution today of the problem of economic building? 
کرت‎ Can this theoretie solution when found be made ргас- 
tical? 

“Tn this study of the possibilities of standardized dwellings I have 
borne in mind not only the matter of first cost but the very important 
element of up-keep, deterioration and fire loss. While in the nature 
of collateral economies the savings that would accrue from the sub- 
stitution of a homogeneous, absolutely fireproof house for the tinder 
boxes that now make our national per capita fire losses two or three 
times greater than those of any other civilized country, as well as the 
consequent reduction in the up-keep and deterioration charges, would 
both serve materially to increase the savings in housing cost which we 
are striving to effect. 
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WORKING MAN'S СОТТАСЕ АТ INDIAN 
HILL, WORCESTER, MASS, DESIGNED BY 
GROSVENOR ATTERBURY: THIS РНОТО- 
GRAPH PROVES THAT BEAUTY MAY CROWN 
A SMALL HOME AS WELL AS A LARGE ONE. 
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14 IS SHOWN ABOVE: AND IN THE PHOTOGRAPH BELOW 
| MAY ВЕ SEEN SOME OF THE WAYS OF SETTING 
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THREE TYPES OF WORKING MEN'S COTTAGES, DESIGNED BY 
GROSVENOR ATTERBURY AND ERECTED AT INDIAN HILL, ARE 
SHOWN ON THIS PAGE: SUCH DESIGNS SURELY GIVE PEOPLE 
WHAT THEY WANT IN THE WAY OF BEAUTIFUL HOMES. 
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WORKING MEN'S COTTAGES AT INDIAN HILL THOUGH 
ALL DESIGNED ON THE SAME LINES, VARY SO POSI- 
TIVELY IN THEIR PLACINGS ALONG THE STREET 
THAT THE GENERAL EFFECT IS MOST PICTURESOUE. 
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SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE FOR TWO FAMILIES, DESIGNED 
BY GROSVENOR ATTERBURY AND BUILT AT INDIAN 
HILL: TWO-FAMILY HOUSES THOUGH OFFERING PRI- 
VACY ARE NOT IN AS GREAT A DEMAND AS THE 
SINGLE ONES, THOUGH THE OUTER EFFECT IS BETTER. 


BEAUTIFUL HOMES .FOR WORKING PEOPLE 


. “It has been upon this premise that we have been working on the 
idea of standardized dwellings. "What we are trying to produce is 
not only obvious economy in material structure but also in skilled 
expert service—such as is available now only for the rich man in the 
building of his home. The scheme, of course, is to do for the laboring 
man's house what Ford has done for the automobile, with certain 
additional conceptions relative to educational, hygienic and esthetic 
purposes. We set out without any prejudice in favor of any system 
or material but with a program based on the theory of standardization, 
replication, shop manufacture and elimination and combination of 
process, the substitution of power and machinery for hand labor and, 
by no means least, the mutual co-ordination of design and construc- 
tion.” 


VERY citizen of America interested in beautiful cities or the 
wholesome and efficient housing of people have followed with in- 
terest Mr. Atterbury's experiments in Forest Hills Garden and 

-his more recent adventures at Indian Hill near Worcester, Massachu- 
setts. The plan of building this industrial city upon a hill has worked 
out beyond even the hopes of the company, who wished to house its 
employees in a way that would make them contented in their work 
and would give their children a wholesome outdoor life and the artistic 
home environment that would shape their lives to finer ideals. Тһе 
one hundred and sixteen acre plot selected at the crest of the hill has 
been laid out with roads of easy grade circling gracefully in flowing 
lines, rather than in the mathematical squares of cities. Every little 
home fronts the street and is set well back from it so that it may have 
a stretch of green lawn. ‘There is a tree m every yard and a place 
for a garden at the rear. Fifty-eight small houses built on the unit 
plan developed by Mr. Atterbury have already been finished. White 
walls, gray-green roofs, lattices for vines over the windows and along 
the porches, make home pictures that formerly were only possible for 
well-to-do people to possess. "Гһе cost of these houses when finished 
is remarkably little considering the quality of the material put into 
them. .A house consisting of six rooms and bath, with all modern 
improvements, costs in the neighborhood of three thousand five 
hundred dollars. "Two types of houses have been erected, both of 
which are here shown. The two-family semi-detached house gives 
perfect privacy, and the building itself has. greater dignity than the 
single family house, though on the whole it is not so successful. "Тһе 
first two of the houses put up were furnished, to set a standard of 
simplicity and good taste. These models have been followed more 
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RAFELY was conscious of no novelty in the inces- 
sant lure which the city had for him. He worshiped 
the boy spirit in life. The only depressions he ever 
knew were the result of fears that he might be losing 
the capacity for wonder which is at the core of the 
Я boy soul. This had nothing to do with his age for 
Ss № he was not yet thirty. Straight product of the 

ZA streets, Grafely had peddled newspapers for years 
before he got a chair and a board in a daily paper's 
art department; he had “chassed photographs" for many months 
before his first sketches were accepted. 

Grafely believed that New York, as a metropolitan entity, was 
viciously maligned and altogether uninterpreted, also that his work 
of the coming years had to do with her. If he should go away for a 
time, it would only be to see her better when he returned. He pre- 
ferred the atmosphere of streets to club-rooms, and the “rough-necks” 
of the water-front to the lamp-lit round-tables where artists gathered 
together. He worked while there was yet light. 

_ For several months Grafely had been on a mural-set that from 

time to time called forth his full joy. The theme was boy—the 
grand old theme of boy setting out to make his fortune—boy, un- 
trammeled, untried, health that strides over kings, friend of trees 
and roads and rains and animals—face upturned and unafraid. The 
love of a tired woman followed this boy everywhere, his mother of 
course; and the love of another followed him—a girl who never 
touched the ground and was probably still an angel so far as the 
boy cared. 

At times Grafely painted something he fancied he had lost. 
These were the days of furious energy. As a matter of fact, he 
was by no means so hopeless as that, for the boy was in his eyes and 
heart, even on this particular day when the loft was no place for 
any man to work. : 

‚ Two women were in the next room, engaged in settling his 
future. One represented the best of the past and the other the 
full, luring picture of days to come. . . . Quiet words in there 
—not even a murmur reached him. For two years Agnes Robbins 
had been his nearest comrade. There had been many high moments, 
though she was of the other world—the side of New York he had 
never even glanced into until his pictures forced the door ajar. She 
had a fortune of her own—an admirable product of that life which 
is shaded and sheltered and cushioned. Any man would have been 
slow in coming to the end of her fine hues and tastes. Grafely had 
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learned them as only а man can learn from a woman. He found 
Agnes Robbins the best of her side of New York, every petal of 
civilization perfectly tinted and polished, all the chivalry of litera- 
ture on top of that. 

Тһеу had escaped marriage by a breath. Тһе single complica- 
tion was the fact of their having meant so much to each other before 
Mary Andrus came. Мо villainy anywhere. Agnes had merely 
found out. She had known the symptoms of the turning of his heart 
to the younger woman, because the one great thing of her life had 
been Grafely’s turning to her. She had suffered hideously—more 
than he could possibly know. 

“I must see her," she said. 


HERE had come to him just then a picture of pleading and 

| passion апа hatred—of Mary Andrus being slowly and surely 

drawn to the brink of renunciation—sacrifice which he hated 

for its sentimentalism and its being so persistently overdone in the 

past. In the present condition of the human heart, а man's tackle 

is often tested in.still and shallow water before the big strike comes. 

Agnes Robbins should understand these affairs. Surely she couldn't 

want to hold the arm of а man whose face had turned away to 
another. 

*But what will it accomplish to see her, Agnes?" he asked. 

She looked up with a smile. "You've always said that these 
are intensely women's affairs 2 

“Т have said that.” 

“Т remember your saying, too," she added, “that man is mainly 
deluded—that he thinks, for instance, he controls the racing because 
he bosses the field from the paddock and the stand—when m reality 
itis the thoroughbreds that do the running. I remember you said 
something about “the breath of the runners'—and called us fillies for 
the moment——” 

“Т must have been all brightened up that day," Graf said. 

“Т want to see this girl," Agnes repeated. “Of course, I could 
see her without your knowing, but I don’t саге for that. You've 
taught me many things. We've talked so much about the New іп 
books and music and stone and paint. There must be something 
New in the biggest art of all, between men and women—and between 
women and women." 

Graf regarded her. He was seeing her more at a distance now 
— аз one does in the beginning, or as а woman's influence recedes 
from the heart. Не was forced to call her admirable—a delicate, 
dangerous and sparkling woman. 

It was two in the afternoon. 'The women had been together 
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almost two hours. After a silence in the reception room like that 
from a deserted mine, Grafely heard the outer door open and close. 
One was leaving the field. Presently а tap he knew very well, and 
he opened the door of the loft for Agnes to enter. 

“Neither of us perished, Graf," she said. “We were sorry for 
you—sorry to keep you waiting." 

“Т might look helpless," he remarked, “but I've seen men more 
entitled to pity." 

*Really, there was nothing for you to do," she said quickly. 
“The more you think about it—Mary Andrus and I had to talk it 
over. It is really true—there is much to be added to these affairs. 
The world has been so slow and stupid. There is no cause for 
hatred or for secrecy, no cause for strategy. . . . She is won- 
derful —" 

He stood apart staring. Не wondered if she were not a little 
beside herself, but Agnes was really at her best, having that bright- 
ness he had always noted when she was venturing into new paths 
—the animation that came when she found life especially interest- 
img. . . . She seemed lost in her idea of settling everything 
for him. Не had an accomplished way of preserving silence in 
moments of amazement. 

"She is wonderful, Graf," Agnes went on. "Somehow of the 
world. I don't mean worldly, but a kind of unconscious sophistica- 
tion—age-old and mellowed, nothing abrupt or crude about it. She 
seems to have seen as much life as a match-girl; she’s about as senti- 
mental as the Palisades. She says she’s a part of the passing show, 
just as you insist that you feel best in mean streets. She’s wonder- 
ful—but she isn’t beautiful, Gra S 

He was cheerful about this. No one had seen Mary Andrus 
as he had. Agnes could grant sanctity, genius or any heroism— 
rather than another woman's beauty. Не was glad she had this 
much to hold to. 

“And you worship beauty terribly, Graf S 

“Yes, it’s a curse," he muttered. 

“But that’s apart from the issue," she added presently. “Тһе 
whole thing is very simple. You are incapable of an underhand 
thing. You and the woman you are to know less of from now on— 
are not to be enemies! 'That’s the old shameful way. Dear Graf, 
if your heart is really called from one to another, this is a matter 
above decision and arrangement. ‘These things happen like rain and 
lightning. The one left behind would only diminish herself by whin- 


ing—or by seeking to hold on the basis of loyalty. That would be 
degradation——” 
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"You've got something, Agnes," Grafely muttered. 

"It's not all my idea. Mary Andrus feels the same." 

Warmth came over him, but restlessness and stirring. Не won- 
dered if Agnes realized how formidable she was just now. 

“On the other hand," she resumed, “the one who remains— 
granting, of course, that she is brave and splendid like Mary Andrus 
— would not take her full Joy if there lingered the sense of someone 
wronged, a woman abandoned and heart-broken. Don't you see how 
wonderful it was for us to get together—to have everything high 
and above the old?" 

“I’m struck with it all,” Grafely laughed, “except my own utter 
nonentity. Two remarkable women—the man bandied and dangling 
— а sort of romantic process you might expect to find enacting in a 
bee-hive or menagerie——" 

“You—you have said these are women’s affairs," Agnes told 
him slowly. 

Grafely wondered if Agnes were not lost in her own artistic 
instincts. He felt а queer revolt against his present part, possibly 
because she was behaving so beautifully. She was both pale and ig- 
nited. By all he knew out of the past, she was not entirely uncaught 
in the thrall of play and story, and yet there was Soa more that 
prevailed almost like her early fascination. 

*Yes, I remember saying that a woman is better designed to 
manage these things," he remarked. 

“Oh, Graf—don't be blind because it's your own story. You 
would see in an instant this whole affair if it were unfolding for an- 
other man. Don’t you see that the last word is yours? Two women 
are merely showing themselves at their best—all tooth and claw and 
stealth and stalking put away. If the man's heart has turned from 
one woman to another, the transaction is complete. Only, there are 
so many accidents and infatuations—the woman to be left wants to 
be sure. She disdains the old ways of tears and strategy, disdains 
reactions of hatred, but she wants to be sure. She shows herself at her 
best—silently—but don’t you see that the man must choose—that the 
last word is his? . . . Oh, it’s apt to be fatal to be as explicit 
as this!" 

He bowed before her а moment, smiling. He was a trifle awed— 
inclined to feel an old reverence—forgotten of late, not because com- 
monness had intervened, but because of the finer freedom of their 
association. Agnes noted the reverence. She was far too wise to find 
delight in it. Perhaps she perceived that this was a passage of ro- 
mance that had been wonderfully pleasant when they entered, but she 
disliked the Шайы that they were reviewing it now оп the way out. 
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“Shall we go somewhere to lunch?” Grafely asked. 

“No, let’s have it here,” she answered. “I haven't been here for 
quite a number of days. I want to see the mural-set again. I want 
to make the tea. We can send for the rest—if you don't mind." 

“Pd like it that way, Agnes,” he said. And yet he couldn't help 
wondering how she expected him to be calm and appreciative of her 
deep values, when his nature was crying out to know what Mary 
Andrus had said and when he was to see her again. 

They had ordered the luncheon. Agnes, with the f amiliarity 
among his things that he had always enjoyed intensely, had filled the 
water-kettle and charged the current into it. Now she turned to his 
face for permission to look at the boy pictures. She was never blind 
to his faults, all the more authoritative on this account, but so deeply 
sensitive to his way of seeing the thing. 

“It's real work, Graf—a laugh and a cry in it—the everlasting 
boy of the world in it,” she said presently. “All the world thrills at 
the boy—it’s what a woman loves in a man.” 

She shook her head laughingly. In the quick turning of her face, 
he fancied a flash of moisture, but it was gone from her eyes when she 
glanced his way again. 


UTSIDE was the early winter gray and darkness. Grafely 
had put all foreboding away. ‘The sense had come to him that 
this was a last afternoon together. Іп a belated way. he 

had arrived at the beauty of the predicament. Agnes Robbins was 
greaty herself—magic and exquisite. He did not quite understand— 
only that the game she played challenged the best of his understand- 
ing. It looked clean and calling from every angle. Not a wail. 
Heavy shadows were upon the cloth. She arose to light а far-standing 
lamp. Then she went for her hat. 

“Tt has been a good day. ‘There is something in your pictures that 
means such a step forward—and in you, too, Graf. She has brought 
you something big. . . . Have them come for the dishes before 
I go. red my weakness about seeing the remains of a party 
around— — | 

Не wondered as he rang if she had meant to make a sorry parallel 
to her own withdrawal, but he wouldn't accept this—neither the sad- 
ness nor the subtlety of it. Agnes had always wanted the table 


cleared instantly after food. . . . She was leaving. 
“No, don't bother to come with me. It's only a few minutes after 
five—just afternoon darkness——" : 


«ТГ cross the City Path with you,” he said. It was his old name 
for Broadway. “It must be bracing out. I haven't been outside 
since early morning." 
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“But you want to be alone now, Graf. You have only an hour 
or so before she comes.” 

“Before who comes?” 

“Mary Andrus—she is coming at six-thirty.” 

“Неге?” 

“Yes,” she answered, her eyes daring to find his for an instant. 

“You two have got me whipped, Agnes. It isn't like the old 
war-crazed, money-mad world at all.” 

“Tt isn't all my idea, Graf. Its hers, too. . . . You and I 
—never enemies. We've been too much to each other for that. 
You've given me great things. I’ve learned different and better 
ways of living. I’ve even got an idea of what work means—inci- 
dental to being the woman you rejoiced in for a little while. She 
brings new powers. Га be small to darken this big turning for you. 
She is powerful, Graf, no doubt about that. If you're fooled—I'm 
fooled, too. You've got that to go by." 

“І wish I could tell you how this looks to me, Agnes,” he said 
queerly. 

“You don't need to. I would be less than the picture to get 
into your way now in this big thing. .And then there is another 
thing to consider 25 


“Yes > he said curiously. 
“I couldnt. . . . How foolish it is to throw away grace 
and sweetness—over something you can't help. . . . Remember, 


if you're fooled, I’m fooled, too." | 
It was that instant that he got the sense that Agnes expected 
him to come back to her. 


НЕ evening was sharply cold and windless. Grafely had needed 

| air. The crowds needed air. They moved strangely silent under 
the white lights of the crossings. Nights long ago he had found 
these surging streams of workers the most tragic and pitiful movement 
in the world. Не had belonged to them then. He had always lain 
close to New York, except in the big reaction when his work began 
to lift him from the mass. ‘There was a period then m which һе had 
hated portions of the City with such intensity that he could not be 


forced to enter or cross—but that misery had worn away. Не had | 


come back to the love of the crowds—a new light in his eyes. 

. . . He held fast to Agness arm as they forced their way 
across the packed sidewalk. It took them a full minute to cross that 
twenty-foot pavement.  Breasting the current from store-front to 
curb, they felt the surge and weight of the many, passed within a 
few inches of hundreds of faces. Fatigue and strain, disease and dis- 
solution, temper and hell, pain and passion, and heroism. 
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“God!” he muttered, “a man is a whole lot richer for that sixty- 
second adventure—— 

She did not hear him. He turned to her in a quiet eddy as the 
roar went by. She was almost fainting—her face uplifted, her nostrils 
pinched and whitened, her cheeks blanched from the crude pressures. 

“Т think you'd better hail a cab, Graf," she whispered. 

It was only a step to her hotel now, but he obeyed in a strange 
calm—a calm that had a chill in i. . . . Не saw her safely to 
the awning and the footman—to the still stone step, and through 
the swinging door into the silence. Her “Good-bye, dear Graf,” 
was like a memory at once—a kind of distant sweetness. 


E was back in the crowds—a sort of silentrevel. . . . Yes, 
H he had accepted New York for his own—all one piece. It had 
everything—the bad on the outside. He found the thing, 
America, in %-Ешгоре and Asia, too, but America first. No one 
agreed with him in this. The many who tried and went away; the 
many who tried and broke their hearts—they said New York was 
nothing but a market, neither Asia, Europe, nor New World. But 
Grafely knew better. They hadn’t proved tough enough to see her 
through to the point of disclosure. He had helped to wear the pave- 
ments with bare feet. 

He had slept in a multitude of coops and alleys and boiler-rooms, 
close to the breast of the big town, in the night-time when she tells 
her secrets to the few. It wasn’t long ago. He was back to her now 
like a boy—something mastered in his work and in himself—far from 
the top, in no great impatience to reach the top, but on the way, 
husky and unadorned. 

In the country-places men went to work and came home in the . 
evening—but here the women and girls did the multitude of metro- 
politan tasks. ‘They deluged the men in the home-coming. ‘They 
moved white and without laughter under the lights. Grafely was 
with them. He was for them. Tonight things were fine. ‘There 
was abundance of fresh cold air—the freshness of the sea, that a 
million motors and ten million breaths could not defile. He moved 
rapidly but tenderly among them—as if to send his own stout- 
heartedness into the pale torrent. 

There was a moment or two of loneliness for Agnes Robbins. 
It was settling over him that they had come to a real parting of 
paths, and that she was not ready to believe this. АП her high mo- 
ments had whirled into one today—except at the last. There was 
something irrevocable about that last, and she was spared any knowl- 
edge of it, She did not belong to the streets—she could not belong 
—and yet that crude torrential stream was his fountain of power. 
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To him it was like the peasantry of the north countries—all the po- 
tentials of a new heaven and a new earth in that moving mass. 

That last moment made him think of the summer before—a 
few days together on a walking-tour among the Cumberland hills— 
how he had missed the dawns on the road because of late starts. On 
the third night Agnes had consented to join him at daybreak, and 
they met on the porch of the inn before it was light. That was a 
brimming day, but she was fagged at supper-time, and the next 
morning joined him at nine, with a laugh at their absurdity the day 
before. : 


T was after six. Не was in the crowd again, hurrying back to 
1 the loft. Не had become lonely—as if he had given himself 

utterly to the detachment and desolation of the human fragments 
that pressed about. Не knew well how the mass could sap and 
drain а man whose joy was not firmly fixed; he knew well that the 
loneliness of the sea and mountain and desert is only different in 
quality from the loneliness of the City. А hand closed over his own. 
There was a laugh, and a tall young woman was rather magically 
at his side. 

"Hello, Graf—are you still alive?" 

For an instant he was awed at his own gladness. 

“Still alive—very much alive—never more—hello, Mary?" 

"I was just going to you." 

"She said you would come. . . . I was just hurrying, to 
be there when you came. What have you been doing? You're all 
—all the lights turned on z 

I've been beating through—for three squares—taking a fresh 
look at the members of the family," she said. “They're tired and 
quiet tonight |" 

She had come up through the crowd, even as he had done. She 
had found the same deep marveling laugh, breasting the human tor- 
rent, that he had found a half-hour before. It came back to him 
now because she was by his side. Не knew now why he had 
liked that brimming river of mill and office girls better than ever 
tonight. It was because Mary Andrus had been one of them. 
She had come up hard, forcing the City to give her her work. She 
had never been content to support just herself. Не had peered into 
ten thousand faces—and not one like hers. Grafely laughed. Every 
man would say the same about his woman. The spice and secret 
of the joy of life was in that one thing! Апа Agnes Robbins had 
granted anything but beauty. 

They were in the loft now. She was following him around 
among the pictures, laughing in his eyes. 

(Continued on page 217) 
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e 
THE LITTLE OLD LADY IN THE 
GARDEN 


T was Paris—in springtime. 

But the little old lady in the carriage had no eyes for 
the milliner girls, with their bandboxes, smiles and bunches 
of flowers. Even the budding of the elms and the chest- 
nuts, the gay spots of the boulevard, meant nothing to her 
any more. 

She sat very straight, for an elderly lady, in the landau. Her 
weary-lidded eyes were half shut; but it made no difference, for 
she saw things just as clearly—thinking back as old people 

wil. Now and again she would smile tremulously at her two com- 
panions, and they would nod in sympathetie comprehension over what 
most of the hurrying world had forgotten. Аз the horses turned from 
the Champs Elysées, the friends watched her the more kindly. "The 
carriage swung about a great open place vibrant with the shimmer of 
verdure crowding into full green— Paris, the captive of spring. 

As for the little old lady, she only pressed her agitated lips to- 
gether, then beckoned the coachman onto the curb. Нег friends 
hastened to step out; she laid a detaining hand on the door, a re- 
monstrance of quiet dignity. 

“No, my dear." 

Would they remain in the carriage for a little while, because it 
was an old person's wish—to be alone in the Gardens? 

They would, of course. 

Not even the footman to follow her? 

And she smiled her appreciation to them. 

She had not long, this springtime, in Paris. Moreover, one could 
not tell if there would be another for her. Old people could not count 
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too much on tomorrow. Long ago she had learned that it was only 
yesterdays that never failed, no matter how often taken from the 
coverings of the past. 

She idled down the walks among the nursemaids with their serge 
caps and starched linen, and the precisely dressed children. The 
young ones stared after her—she seemed in some way the grandmother 
of them all. And the nurses stopped flirting with the gendarmes long 
enough to wonder who she was, this old lady. Аз for her, the dead 
years fell away while she lived again other mornings spent in the 
Gardens when it was springtime—the springtime of her days. 

Не-һё! an old one! . .. She saw that the paths were nicely 
graveled—just as they used to be; the grass plots were as blatant a 
green as in the other times. Even a flower bed—! 

She stepped closer and blinked her eyes, for they were not what 
they once were. Something hard kept coming into her throat as she 
reached for the single bloom. . . 

"Pardon, madame, but it is not permitted to pick the flowers 
here!” 

At the sound of the rough voice, perilously near, the little old 
lady started. She turned, to be confronted by a gardener standing 
inflexibly in the path. Іп a flash the reminiscent happiness dropped 
from her worn face. 

The man shifted apologetically at the sight of the pain in the little 
old lady’s eyes—maledictions on the rules! Не caught at his hat, 
relenting, with a jerk of courtesy. 

“But the flower in the hand, it is that you may keep it,” he added, 
not ungraciously. 

Agitated, the other clutched the ne m'oubliez pas m her thin white 
fingers. | 

The gardener coughed discreetly. 

“If it might be asked—your пате?” 

. “Му name?” repeated the little old lady. She looked at the 
forget-me-not in her hand, then away up the path. There seemed to 
be something recalled by it, for she drew herself up in kind of im- 
perial dignity. The gardener was almost impressed. Une grande 
dame? Не regarded her closely as she spoke. 

“Т am Eugénie,” she said simply. 

She smiled upon the republican with distant sweetness. She 
walked up the newly raked gravel, slowly, clasping the forget-me-not. 

The gardener gazed after her—scratched his head. 

“Eugéne! what do you know?” blankly interrogated the man. 
“Eugénie—eh, now—Eugénie what?" 

(Courtesy of The Chimaera.) 
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HOUSES DESIGNED TO 
HELP SOLVE THE SERVANT 
PROBLEM — TOUCHSTONE 
HOUSES NOS. 3 AND 4 


HE "servant in the house" is the most 
| difficult problem that faces the woman 
of to-day and it is safe to say that 
when the modern woman undertakes the 
proper adjustment of any difficult situation 
she will find a way to do it swiftly, economi- 
cally and pleasantly. The mistress of a 
house holds much the same position as the 
queen of а country or the governor of a 
state. To manage her household properly 
she must have a well thought-out plan of 
work. Efficiency methods must be inaug- 
urated the same as in business or factory. 
Simplification of life is one item of the 
solution. Houses built upon a practical plan 
that will save steps, that will help house- 
work in every detail, from keeping floors 
clean, furniture dusted, curtains washed 
and meals prepared, is another. With the 
question of the high cost of all food fac- 
ing the woman who must provide whole- 
some meals for husband and children she 
must know how to prepare, how to com- 
bine food qualities so that meals are ap- 
petizing and nourishing. Everything in 
the kitchen must have a distinct place and 
nothing there that is not of vital need. 
There must be shelf room for every object, 
so that it can be immediately reached with- 
out taking down three or four other things 
to get at it. There must be an opportunity 
to move from one division of work to the 
other without friction, 

Mechanical appliances of modern kit- 
chens simplify work tremendously. Tables 
with porcelain tops are provided that 
require no scrubbing, ice boxes are 
so constructed that they do not need 
to be emptied every day and can be 
kept immaculate very 
easily. Shelves are made 
of glass that is easily 
wiped off, hoods over the 
stove carry off fumes of 
cooking and lead away 
the steam. 


OUCHSTONE 
House number 
three is designed 
along the lines endeared 
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to us through early American history. The 
Dutch Colonial form that Dutch settlers 
bequeathed American architecture lends 
itself with particular charm to the small 
house. Gambrel roof houses built a cen- 
tury and more ago, standing beneath great 
elms, but a little way back from the high- 
road, are familiar and appreciated sights all 
through the East and the South. The con- 
ventional gambrel roof of the Dutch Colo- 
nial house does not permit any varied 
scheme of extension. The only normal way 
to make a great house of it is to add wings. 


. But for small houses it is unusually suc- 


cessful, for it is delightfully cozy looking, 
and in silhouette it seems not unlike a nor- 
mal product of nature, such as a boulder 
or a mushroom. 

Though the outside of this house fol- 
lows the traditional lines of the Dutch Col- 
onial faithfully enough to retain the old- 
time spirit, the interior is in every way a 
distinct departure. Modern people demand 
in their homes, first of all, a floor plan 
that will give the greatest amount of com- 
fort with the least amount of work. A 
woman’s work but a few generations ago 
was, literally, as the famous rhyme declares, 
“never done.” She worked from daylight 
to set of sun, yet could never fold her 
hands leisurely, finding nothing: to do. 
Miles and miles of useless steps were taken 
in the preparation of meals. The dining 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NUMBER THREE: А HOUSE WITH MUCH 
OUTDOOR LIVING SPACE, DESIGNED SO THAT THE ARBOR, SER- 
VICE YARD AND GARDEN ARE ALL A PART OF THE ARCHI. 
TECTURAL SCHEME; FLOOR PLAN ESPECIALLY DESIGNED TO 
SAVE LABOR AND YET TO MAKE FOR COMFORTABLE LIVING. 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NUMBER FOUR: A HOUSE SO PLANNED 
THAT IT CAN BE COMFORTABLY AND BEAUTIFULLY RUN 
WITH ONE SERVANT, YET GIVE AMPLE ROOM FOR A FAM- 
ILY OF SIX. AS IN ALL THE TOUCHSTONE HOUSES, THERE 
IS AN OPEN FIRE IN THE LIVING-ROOM; AMPLE LIGHT AND 
CLOSET ROOM AND A SLEEPING PORCH FOR WARM WEATHER 


HOUSES PLANNED ТО SOLVE THE SERVANT PROBLEM 


гооп was one or two steps up from 
the kitchen and the pantry far away, 
so that merely to set the table and clear 
it away again was no small 


task. Milk and butter were АА] R 
kept down in the cellar, а Ae 
reached from the outside. др КЕ 
Now, however, the first 20% : 
problem oí {һе architect is 45 2» AN 
to arrange each room in re- vi TAI | 


lation to the others in а way 
that will facilitate house- 
work in every respect. The 
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living, sleeping and work- 
ing rooms are segregated, 
so that there 1s no useless 
effort expended in keeping the house in 
order. Each room in turn is separately de- 
signed to bring about efficient service. 
Kitchens are often the most charming 
rooms in the house. Sunlight pours in 
through numerous and large windows, floors 
are of hardwood (no more dust collecting 
unsanitary carpets), draperies are easily 
cleaned or washable, furniture is so much 
simpler, that dusting is not an interminable 
task. 

Glancing at the floor plan of Touchstone 
House number three we find a condensa- 
tion of rooms admirably satisfactory. At 
the left of the hall is a large living-room 
and directly across from it is the dining- 
room, thus, there is a wide sweep that 
conveys an impression of space. This ar- 
rangement furnishes charming vistas. The 
fireplace with its seat may be enjoyed from 
the dining-room. Windows are at every 
angle, so that sun-light at all hours is as- 
sured. In the elevation we have shown 
one window opening from the living-room 
to the pergola, another opening from the 
dining-room into the arbor. These can be 
made into French doors like those indi- 
cated across the front of the building. 
Just out of the living-room at the back 
of the house is a porch. This has been 
placed at the back of the house so that it 
will serve as a retired summer living-room 
that permits full enjoyment of the garden. 

Between the kitchen and dining room 1s 
a pantry with a sink for washing the finer 
dishes, ample dresser space and shelves. 
In the kitchen beneath the large windows 
are a drain-board and sink, and under- 
neath these large sets of drawers to’ hold 
kitchen utensils. There is a kitchen closet 
and an ice box that can be filled from the 
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outside. A small passage has been intro- 
duced at the back of the house so the cel- 
lar may be directly within reach. For the 
convenience and pleasure of the butcher, 
baker and candle-stick maker the kitchen 
entrance is through an arbor that should 
be over-run with grapes. At the end of 
the arbor is a lattice gate leading into the 
service-yard. This service-yard is to be en- 
closed in lattice. Vines should over-grow 
this lattice and such things as parsley, sum- 
mer savoy, mints, sage and all the kitchen 
herbs grown around the outer edge. Nas- 
turtiums for pickles should be there also. 
The entire center of the service-yard should 
be a lawn for the bleaching of clothes. 
Clothes lines can be stretched from pole 
to pole of the lattice fence. This retired 
little yard is not only extremely handy, but 
delightfully attractive. 

Up stairs, are three large bedrooms, a 
sewing room, both with generous closets, 
and a central hall. From the windows of 
the bed-rooms views of the garden or tops 
of the grape-vines or the flowers in the 
window-boxes are most enjoyable. 

The outside of the house is made home- 
like and charming through introduction of 
a lattice over the door-way, and the leafy 
covered arbor and pergola. We suggest 
that this home be painted white, the win- 
dow-shutters a soft apple green and the 
roof a silver grey. 


S a contrast to the house of wood 
we have just described, is the Touch- 
stone House number four, made of 
stucco and hollow tile. It is a trifle more 
pretentious in size and bearing and will ac- 
commodate a larger family. To prevent 
severity we have introduced a lattice across 
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HOUSES PLANNED TO SOLVE THE SERVANT PROBLEM 


the face of the building and indicated a 
pleasant gate-way through which all de- 
liveries to the kitchen should be made. 
The entrance to this house is first up on a 
terrace and then into a porch arched across 
the face and also at the side. The ceil- 
ing of this porch is slightly domed. From 
the hall the large living-room is seen at 
the left with a cheerful corner fireplace, 
two groups of windows and a French door- 
way opening onto a porch. This porch, like 
the one in the preceding house, is placed 
at the back so that enjoyment of the gar- 
den may be had. The dining-room is en- 
tered directly from the living-room. ٤ 
also has a door-way leading to the porch, 
so that meals may be served there during 
the summer, if desired. A large pantry 
fully equipped with dressers, shelves and 
sink, is in direct connection with both 
kitchen and dining-room. 

A novel feature of the kitchen section 
of the house is observed in the private 
stairway that the maids could use going up 
to their own quarters or down to the cel- 
lar. In case the mistress of the house 
prefers to solve the servant question by 
doing her own work, then a stair-way could 
lead directly down to the basement and the 
one leading upstairs eliminated, and the 
.kitchen dresser placed against the outer 
wall. This would make a larger kitchen. 
Upstairs the effect of this change in stair- 
way would be to materially increase the 
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size of the sewing-room. Elimination of 
this stair-way would also slightly reduce 
the cost of the building though it would 
take away from its convenience. 

Upstairs there are two large bed-rooms, 
and a sleeping-porch which could be con- 
verted into a bed-room, if preferred. Who- 
ever has tried sleeping out-of-doors would 
be loath to enclose this space. If there is 
no servant in the house the maids’ toilet- 
room could be abolished, which would make 
a large room for some member of the fam- 
ily. This could also be converted into a 
children’s play-room. 

The colors of the exterior of this house 
should be chosen in accordance with the 
type of planting that is to be used about it. 
Some flowers look better against a creamy 
stucco wall, others require the cool tone of 
natural concrete. Out in the West stucco 
houses are often given a suggestion of pink 
similar to thọse seen in Italy. Though the 
slightly pink tone looks all right in the West, 
it is often extremely out of place in the East. 
However, it is generally safe to warm the 
concrete a very little, just enough to pre- 
vent an unsympathetic, slaty tone. If the 
walls are slightly creamy, then the roof and 
all exposed woodwork could be different 
shades of brown or green. ` 

Аз to the planting about both of these 
houses, we suggest always the use of a few 
evergreens, for the sake of the winter effect. 
Broad-leaved evergreens, such as rhododen- 
drons and laurels, make an 
excellent background for 
summer flowering plants 
and keep a rich, polished 
green all winter. Climbing 
roses are especially suitable 
for the front entrance of 
the Dutch Colonial house 
number three, whereas 
some such vine as grape or 
wistaria would look better 
on the arbor or pergola. 
Grapes would be especially 
pleasing over the pergola 
that leads to the kitchen 
garden, not only because of 
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HOUSES PLANNED TO SOLVE THE SERVANT PROBLEM 


its deep shade but also for the sake of its 
delicious fruit. Wistaria is suitable for the 
pergola on the living-room side of the house; 
so also would be Trumpet Creeper or some 
heavy foliaged rose, such as the Lady Gay. 
Тһе choice of climbers depends upon the 
color scheme to be used in the garden. 
Although flowers can display more colors, 
harmoniously, than an artist may make use 
of, still it 1s always safer to specialize on 
certain combinations, such as — 
the pinks and reds (avoid all 
magentas), the yellows апа 
white, or the blues, purples and 
white. Of course, a stalk of 
blue delphinium among pink 
and white phlox makes а beau- 
tiful sight, and the pink апа 
white sweet peas are exquisite 
with bushy heliotrope. 

The plans of both these 
houses are capable of variations 
that will make the, rooms more 
suited to individual needs. For 
instance, in house number three 
we have indicated а sewing- 
room at the head of the upper 
hall and a bath next to the 
owner’s room. <A change could 
be made in the event of an extra 
bedroom being needed by put- PLAN 
ting the bathroom where the 
sewing-room is, for the pipes 
from the bath could lead down through the 
coat closet of the little hall, then the space 
occupied by the owner’s room and bath could 
be evenly divided, making two good-sized 
bedrooms instead of one very large опе. Іп 
both houses, also, halls have been made so 
that the maid may answer the door without 
passing through the rooms of the house. In 
the event of the mistress doing her own 
work, the little service halls could be done 
away with, 

Houses that make any attempt to solve 
the servant problem should be furnished 
very simply. As we have said before, there 
should not be one unnecessary article of fur- 
niture in the house. It takes courage to 
throw out “the knick knacks” that for one 
reason and another are particularly dear, 
yet the constant dusting of so many things 
that are lovely only through memory, and 
not in reality, increases the house-work and 
makes a sense of confusion in the room. 
Most houses have too many pictures upon 
the walls, and they are hung with no sense 
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oí rhythm, which also adds to the restless 
feeling of the house. А great step in ad- 
vance was the universal use of rugs instead 
of the heavy carpets which could not be 
cleaned except at the annual or bi-annual 
house-cleaning periods. Velvet portieres 
have given place to those of linen and heavy 
washable material of different kinds. Fur- 
niture is lighter in weight, so that altogether 
housework in the present day is much 
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easier than it ever was in olden time. 

It is generally considered that the design- 
ing of small houses that are shapely and 
pleasing to look at, is more difficult than 
the making of large ones. .X small two 
story house is apt to look like a box unless 
handled with great discretion. When all 
the rooms are on one floor, however, the 
chance for a well proportioned house is far 
greater. It is much cheaper to build a two 
story than a one story house as everybody 
knows, Many people object to bedrooms 
on the first floor and insist upon two stories. 
Therefore the architect who wishes to pro- 
vide an inexpensive yet comfortable small 
home, one that is well planned within, and 
beautiful without has a most difficult prob- 
lem to face. 

The Touchstone Architectural Depart- 
ment intends to devote special study to the 
designing of medium priced houses, houses 
such as the average man desires. We know 
that it is impossible to make any one house 
that will please all people. 
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LET US HELP YOU BUILD 
YOUR HOUSE 


FTER the architect has finished the 
А design to the home-maker's entire 

satisfaction, and he has accepted 
the contractor's estimate, his task is but 
just begun. The house owner himself 
should personally oversee every detail of 
his house. Тһе best of workmen when 
laying a floor are apt not to put in enough 
nails to hold it firm and to keep it from 
creaking when walked upon. The house 
owner should see to it that every detail of 
his contract is carried out. He should over- 
see the mixing of the concrete, the finishing 
of the wood-work before the paint is ap- 
plied. Не should not trust to the color 
chart of stains or paints, but test each on 
a plece of wood or plaster wall, to be per- 
fectly sure that the color dries exactly 
as he wishes. Though most workmen are 
trustworthy and experienced, yet no one 
save the owner himself knows exactly what 


he wishes done nor how he prefers it to 
look. 


HARDWARE that perfectly reproduces 

the old patterns can now be had by 
whoever is restoring an old home, without 
the necessity of getting them hand-wrought 
from the nearest blacksmith. 


FRONT doors give the first key-note of 


character to the house. Though some 
portion of the house must needs be slighted, 
the front door is the last to be neglected. 
A beautifully designed doorway often re- 
deems an otherwise uninteresting house. 


TTICE incorporated in stucco or con- 
crete houses in the form of panels set 
horizontally and perpendicularly, greatly 
relieve the bare coldness of the flat walls. 


ATTICE arches or arbors over front and 
back doorways on which roses are climb- 
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ing will make even а poor little house seem 
home-like. Sleeping porches should be part 
of the plan of every summer house, no 
matter how small. There 15 something mag- 
netic about a night spent out-of-doors. The 
nearest that a modern man can come to 
the exhilaration of a night in the open is 
when he sleeps on an open sleeping porch. 
Winds can easily be controlled by screens 
or awnings that roll up and down. Sleep- 
ing out-of-doors is both wholesome and de- 
lightful. 


QUT-OF-DOOR sitting-rooms are also 

features of the modern country house. 
Old New England homes were built with- 
out porches. Modern ones, however, pro- 
vide verandas large enough for sitting- 
rooms or play-rooms for children. 


FIRE-PROOFING a house is one of the 

most vitally important items before the 
architects and builders of to-day. There 
are fire-resisting paints for the small house 
of wood that help to a great extent. 


SLATE or glazed brick window-sills are 

used in strictly fire-proof school houses, 
all stairways are enclosed in polished metal 
and wire screen and are of reinforced con- 
crete construction. Thus it is almost im- 
possible to burn a modern school house. 
However, some of the progressive designers 
make the house all on one floor, with win- 
dows that' reach to the ground and many 
doors, so that it can be instantly emptied. 


'THATCHED roofs for summer houses 

are coming into favor. Our workmen 
are learning to lay them so that they are 
water-proof and durable. 


IN this department we hope to be able to 

answer the questions of any of our read- 
ers who are in doubt as to what paint, 
wood, hardware, plumbing, lighting fixtures, 
hangings, etc. are needed and where to 
get them. We invite your questions. 


SOCIETY OF LITTLE GARDENS 


THE SOCIETY OF LITTLE 
GARDENS 


НЕ Society of Little Gardens, while 
| having for its chief object the care 
and improvement of City Yards, 
Street Trees and Small Spaces, is now re- 
ceiving many requests for advice and help 
from residents of Small Towns and Rural 
Districts. 
THE Soir. 


The best soil for a vegetable garden is 
a good sandy loam which is well drained 
and easily worked at all times. А heavy 
clay may be very much improved by the 
addition of sifted coal ashes, wood ashes 
or sand. It may be still further improved 
by the application of lime, which should 
be applied at the rate of one cupful to three 
square feet of soil, this will lighten and 
sweeten the soil as well as help to liberate 
the plant food which is in the soil. 


MAKING THE GARDEN. 


In making the garden, if possible, first 
spread a layer of street sweepings, manure 
or dead leaves three or four inches thick 
over the surface of the ground, then dig 
the ground to a depth of from six to eight 
inches, completely turning the soil each time 
so as to bring the bottom soil to the sur- 
face. Тһе soil should be well firmed by 
either roling or tramping, next rake the 
ground thoroughly to make a fine, smooth 
surface. А loose covering about an inch 
in depth must be left over the surface of 
the ground to prevent the loss of moisture 
from the soil. 

The ground should be cultivated 
(scratched over) at least once a week, es- 
pecially after rain. The soil should never 
be worked when in wet condition or it will 
clog together, and for this reason it is bet- 
ter to wait until it has drained a little. 
Care must be taken not to injure the plants, 
thus subjecting them to disease. 


PLANTING THE GARDEN. 

In planting the garden, there are two 
important considerations ; 1 position, 2 plac- 
ing rows. 2 

Regarding the position, the rows should 
run from north to south, in order to get 
the full benefit of the sun. Further, the 
taller growing vegetables, such as corn, 
beans, peas and tomatoes, should be planted 
to the north of the smaller varieties, so as 
not to shade them. In regard to placing 
the rows, they should vary in distance ac- 
cording to the demand of the vegetable 


on the soil. For instance, lettuce, radishes 
and onions, may be planted twelve inches 
apart, while corn, cabbage and beans should 
be from eighteen inches to two feet apart. 

Further, in planting are to be considered 
Companion and Succession Cropping. 

It is by employing these systems, that 
best results are obtained. 

Companion Cropping is to sow radish 
and carrot or lettuce seed together, the ra- 
dish maturing in four to six weeks, and 
the lettuce in ten to fourteen weeks. By 
this method a double crop is secured from 
one outlay of planting and cultivation. 

Succession Cropping is to sow early ma- 
turing vegetables, such as lettuce, radish, 
early beets, to be followed by the late ma- 
turing vegetables such as cabbage, beans, 
corn, etc. In choosing vegetables for suc- 
cession, one selects a leaf vegetable to fol- 
low or precede a root vegetable; for ex- 
ample, leaf vegetables are lettuce and cab- 
bage; root vegetables, beets and turnips, 
etc. By so cropping, one groups vegetables 
that select different soil elements, which 
does not so readily exhaust the soil. A 
tried expedient in succession cropping is 
to make the third planting from the legumes 
(peas, beans, etc.), which put back into 
the soil the nitrogen extracted by the other 
crops. 

CoMMERCIAL FERTILIZER. 


To grow vegetables to perfection, liberal 
quantities of commercial fertilizer as well 
as manure are needed. For a garden twen- 
ty-five feet by twenty-five feet about twenty 
pounds of a high-grade fertilizer is needed, 
applied on the surface and raked well in 
before planting is started. 

Further stimulate the leaf growth of the 
crops by applications of nitrate of soda ap- 
plied in the proportion of one-half teaspoon- 
ful to the plant, taking care not to allow 
it to come in close contact with the plant. 

Dried blood, two ounces to the square 
yard, may be used instead of nitrate of 
soda. 

Bone meal, three to four pounds to six- 
teen square feet of soil, must be well worked 
in below the surface. 


Beans—Bush Snap Beans—Half-pint of 
seed for twenty-five foot row. 

Early—Stringless Green Pod. 

Late—Golden Wax Pod. 

Early varieties may be sown the last of 
April, and for succession, at interval of two 
weeks until September. Sow the seeds two 
inches apart in the rows, which are two 
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feet apart, and cover them two inches deep. 
When growth is well started, thin the plants 
to four inches apart in the rows, and thor- 
oughly cultivate once a week by loosening 
the surface of the soil. 


Bush Lima Beans. Half pint of seed for 
twenty-five foot row. 


Variety—Burpee's Bush Lima. 


The seeds may be sown early in May in 
drills eighteen inches apart, the seeds three 
to four inches apart in the drill, and cover 
two inches deep. Cultivate as above. 


Brets—Half ounce of seed to twenty-five 
foot row. 

Early—Eclipse. 

Late—Edmands Blood. 

Sow seeds for early crop in spring as 
soon as the ground is ready, in drills one 
foot apart and two inches deep. When 
growth is well started, thin out to four 
inches apart in row. Sow seeds for sec- 
ond ‘crop about May 15, and for winter 
use in June. 

CanBAcE—Eighteen plants for twenty-five 
foot row. 

Early—Copenhagen Market. 

Late—Danish Ballhead. 

Much time and money is saved by buy- 
ing the plants, where a small quantity is 
needed. Set out the plants in the evening or 
early morning and shade with papers from 
the bright sun for the first few days. Great 
care should be taken to make the plants 
firm in setting out and press the soil closely 
to the roots without bending them. Water 
thoroughly immediately after planting and 
sprinkle loose dry soil over the ground 
to prevent the loss of moisture. Plants are 
set out in rows eighteen inches apart, al- 
lowing fifteen inches between the plants in 
the row. Late cabbage can be set out in 
July and follow an early root crop. 


CanRoTs—Quarter ounce to twenty-five 
foot drill. 

Variety—Danver' s Orange. 

In order to assist germination, mix the 
carrot with a few radish seed and sow 
thinly in drills as soon as the ground is 
ready. The drills are twelve inches apart 
and the seeds are covered half inch. Ке- 
move the radish as soon as they are large 
enough for use, and thin the carrots to 
three inches apart in the rows. Cultivate 
weekly, leaving loose soil over the surface. 
Corn SaLaAp—Half ounce to twenty-five 

foot drill. 
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Sow seeds as soon as possible in the 
spring in drills twelve inches apart, and 
cover only half inch. Thin as soon as 
growth is well started to four inches apart 
in the row. Crop is ready for use in about 
eight weeks, and two pickings may be ob- 
tained from each plant. Seeds may be sown 
in late August or early September and pro- 
tected with hay or straw for very early 
spring use. 

Конг, Ranr—Thirty plants to twenty-five 
foot row. 

Variety—Early White Vienna. 

Start seeds in February in a plant pot or 
flat placed in a warm window. Set out 
plants the end of April, nine inches apart, 
in rows eighteen inches apart. 
LetrucE—Five cent packet for twenty-five 

foot row. 


Early—Burpee's Wayahead. 
Late—Big Boston. 


Middle of April, sow seeds thinly in 
drills which are one foot apart, and thin 
to six inches apart in row when growth 
starts.. For succession, sow every two 
weeks until the middle of August. 
Ontons—Quarter ounce to twenty-five 

foot row. 

Variety—Danver's Yellow Globe. 

For early spring onions, plant sets or 
small onions three inches apart in rows 
twelve inches apart. These will be ready 
for use in three to four weeks. 

Sow seeds about April 15th for later 
crop in rows one foot apart and cover 
about half-inch deep. Thin plants to two 
inches apart in row, then later, when large 
enough, to three or four inches, using the 
thinings for spring onions. 

PrEAs—Half pint to twenty-five foot row. 

Early—Extra Early Alaska. 

Late—Thomas Laxton. 


For early peas, sow in April as soon as 
the ground is ready in rows eighteen inches 
apart and two inches deep. Support the 
large varieties by twigs or brush. For 
succession, plant every two weeks until 
June, and sow early varieties in August 
for late crop. 

Rapnisu—Half ounce to twenty-five foot 
row. 

Early—Extra Early Scarlet Globe. 

Late—French Breakfast. 

Sow seed the end of March or early in 
April, in drills one foot apart and cover 
about half inch deep. Thin to three or four 
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inches apart in the row. For succession, 

sow every two weeks. 

SpINACH—Quarter ounce to twenty-five 
foot row. 

Variety—Victoria Long Standing. 

Sow seeds early in April thinly in drills 
twelve inches apart, thinning to four or six 
inches in the row. For succession, sow 
every two weeks until August. Sow in 
September for early spring crop and pro- 
tect with straw if necessary during winter. 

New Zealand Spinach. 

Sow this for summer use during late 
May. This is not cut like other varieties, 
but the leaves are gathered from the stem 
while the plant continues to grow, until 
hard frost. 


Swiss Cuarp—Quarter ounce to twenty- 


five foot drill. 
Variety—Giant Lucullus. 


Swiss Chard is grown for its leaves, 
which are used like spinach, the leaves 
being gathered from the plant when large 
enough. Sow the end of April in drills 
sixteen to eighteen inches apart, and thin 
the plants to ten or fifteen inches apart. 
Turnips—Quarter ounce to twenty-five 

foot drill. 

Variety—W hite Milan. 

Sow in April for early crops, in August 
for late crops, in drill fifteen inches apart. 
After growth is well started, thin to six 
inches in the row. 

ParsLey—Small packet to twenty-five foot 
drill. 

Variety—Extra Early Curled Dwarf. 

Sow in early spring in drills, mix the 
seed with radish seed to help the germina- 
tion and press the soil well down sowing. 


PLAN FOR ROTATION CROPPING IN TOWN GARDENS 


EOD Scale 1 inch—4 feet E 
Parsley— 
sows with Parsley 
Radish ! 
Kohl Rabi ر‎ 
Bush Snap 
Beans 
Bush Snap 
Beets Ben 
Carrots and New 4a 
Radish AE 
Corn Salad ҚАУ 
ке 
со. Заа Cabbage 
wiss 
Chard Swiss 
Swiss Swiss 
Chard рүм 
inach 
Spinach Spinac 
Spinach Spinach 
Peas ud 
Peas 
Beans E 
Bush Lima 
Bush Lima 
New 
i Zealand 
Onions рй 
Lettuce Beets 
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LET US HELP YOU МАКЕ 
YOUR GARDEN 


ri A GARDEN for every home,” is the 


new slogan of the National Wom- 

an’s. Suffrage Association. Schools 
and training camps are being organized 
under their auspices all through the country. 
There are already nearly two million women 
engaged in farm work, as laborers or fore- 
men, showing that women are equal to this 
new service. 


ТІНЕ Architectural League of New York 

City has been given a tract of land on 
Long Island which, under the supervision 
of Grosvenor Atterbury, will be cultivated 
as a part of their service to the country. 
The men are divided into squads and under 
experienced leaders each squad will labor 
one-half day per week. They will culti- 
vate potatoes, corn and beans for the bene- 
fit of their country. Health and agricul- 
tural knowledge will be the personal crops 
harvested. 


ALL the smaller truck crops do better 

оп a sandy loam than in one that is 
sticky or heavy. The larger vegetables, 
such as cabbage, beans, potatoes, will thrive 
in heavy soil, if it is given good fertilizer. 


THE two most vitally important crops 

which the Government is urging all citi- 
zens to raise, are first, those that can be 
kept for winter use, such as potatoes, tur- 
nips, beans, carrots, etc., and secondly, those 
that can be canned, such as peas, tomatoes, 
corn and fruits. 


POTATOES will not grow well on newly 

ploughed land; their first growth re- 
quires soft earth, well supplied with vege- 
table matter. Corn does better on sod land, 
for its does not require so much food at 
first, and by the time it needs it, the sod 
that has been turned over will be rotted 
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enough to supply it with what it needs. 
Land for potatoes must be ploughed very 
deeply, thoroughly harrowed and broken 
up. It is a foolish waste of time, money 
and valuable seed to attempt to raise pota- 
toes with no knowledge. 


EEP melons, squash and cucumbers as 

far apart as possible, as the pollen from 
the squash will mix with the melons and 
utterly destroy their flavor. 


LANT sun-flowers against the back 

fence. They furnish a valuable and in- 
expensive food for chickens and attract the 
birds, without whose help the garden would 
be destroyed by insects. 


CITY or suburban lot, forty by fifty 

feet, if planted and tended properly, will 
provide food for a large family all summer 
and also some for winter use. Intensive 
cultivation of even this small space will give 
astonishing results. Do not attempt such 
things as strawberries and asparagus or any 
of the fancy vegetables, but devote much 
space to bush and pole beans, carrots, tur- 
nips, onions, parsnips and such winter-keep- 
ing vegetables. For summer use plant 
peas, corn, lettuce, radishes, spinach and po- 
tatoes. Some rhubarb and horse-radish 
roots, also a few egg-plants and peppers 
could be set out in the corners or in the 
spaces left after early vegetables have been 
gathered. Over the fence train grapes ок 
melons. Melons do splendidly when grown 
оп {һе fence or up a trellis. When the 
melons get very large, however, they must 
be supported in a net. і 


WE wish this magazine to be headquar- 

ers for all information required by our 
readers on garden subjects, and therefore 
we urge everyone to write to us freely re- 
garding any subject that they need help 
upon. We will answer their questions in 


these columns or by special letter if stamps 
are enclosed, 


BEAUTIFUL HOMES FOR WORKING PEOPLE 


BEAUTIFUL HOMES FOR WORK- 
ING PEOPLE 


(Continued from раде 187) 


or less by all of the families who are now 
living in the little houses. The furniture 
is simple, no foolishly useless ornaments 
are to be seen. 

To quote Mr. Atterbury’s own words, 
"Collective planning and control should pro- 
duce conditions under which good esthetic 
results may be secured far more easily and 
inexpensively, whether the designing be in- 
dividual or collective. Bad as is the taste 
displayed in the average small-lot suburban 
development, it is fair to say that there 15 
no problem in architectural design more dif- 
ficult than that presented by the small and 
cheap dwelling. The irreducible minimum 
of size and cost demands the maximum of 
skill and study, if this type of building is 
to succeed from an architeciural standpoint. 
Careful consideration of the problem of the 
individual house for the skilled laborer, 
mechanic, and clerk leads to the conclusion 
that even with the most expert designing 
the best that can be attained architecturally 
under the system of detached dwellings on 
narrow lots is but a negative result—the 
elimination of the gratuitously bad and the 
mitigation of what is necessarily so." 


HOEVER visits Letchworth, the 

V V first of the model garden com- 
munities founded in England, can- 

not help but wish all cities could 

have been built to a well thought out plan in- 
stead of by a happy go lucky 
chance. The same idea tried 
out in Letchworth, providing 
each family with a little home 
of its own, a yard and a gar- 
den and plenty of sunlight, 
within easy walking distance 
of the father's work, has been 
experimented with in various 
parts of America. With every 
renewed experiment the vast 
importance of the work was 
made obvious. People want 
a little home expressing some- 
thing of their own individual- 
ity. They are not content to 
go home at night to a shelter 
that is exactly like twenty 
other houses on the same 


Mr. Atterbury in his Indian Hill experi- 
ment and at Erwin in the Blue Ridge section 
of Tennessee has worked for every possible 
variation of the unit-plan house. The floor 
plan decided upon as embodying the needs 
of the average man's home, receives every 


possible variation in its elevation. Porches: 


are built with different designs of lattice 
work; one house is raised, another is near 
the ground; some are placed farther back 
from the street front than the others, or 
some design faces a different angle of the 
compass. In this way as may be seen from 
the photographs of the streets, great di- 
versity has been obtained. There is no 
monotonous sameness that makes the man 
feel that he is but a “сор” in a working ma- 
chine. In addition to this he can own his 
house and make any alteration upon it that 
suits his ideal. Не can add a room, inclose 
a porch, remove a partition, or suggest any- 
thing that will give him a sense of develop- 
ing his own ideals. 

The little houses as may be seen by the 
photograph are charmingly designed and 
beautifully proportioned and they have that 
indefinable atmosphere that we associate 
with home. All thoughts of the trying day 
at the shops will be left behind when the 
worker enters his own dooryard. 

When homes are both comfortable and 
beautiful there is little tendency for the 
young people of the home to wander out to 
cheap places of amusement. People are 
healthier, living where sunshine fils the 
rooms and where they may have a bit of 
garden about them. 


street. Such а thing is ап in- BEAUTIFUL SMALL HOUSE AT INDIAN HILL; GROSVENOR 
sult to any man’s sensibilities. ATTERBURY, ARCHITECT 
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stronger; but somehow he hits the ball. “Не 
feels it coming. That is art. 

“After all it is hard to explain art. Your 
art is just your method and just your feel- 
ing. I, for one, cannot see Brancussy. His 
pictures seem like lecture demonstrations. 
Itis all very well before a class to hold up a 
piece of an old log and say, 'here are inter- 
esting lines and color, but to me that is not 
art, it is just a lesson. But how can one 
explain and how can one teach others? They 
tell a story of Maurice who after listening 
to an art lecture said, ‘I have back of me ten 
years of a wasted life, I have been painting 
thick, and I should have been painting thin? 

"But back once more to the exhibition. 
If you ask me if it is possible to interest 
the mass of people in art, in what is best, 
frankly I don't think so. And who is to 
decide what is best. The jury used to, and 
now we refuse the jury. The schools try 
to and we speak idly of the schools. In 


the main, the mass of people like only to 
see and hear and think about pleasant 
things. They like to take their art easily, 
and in a picture they like a pretty house or 
a friendly dog. А general education in art 
to my mind is utterly impossible. The 
people learn slowly and get what is essential 
by thinking. All the world today knows 
the value of steam as a motive force, and 
by and by they will accept and under- 
stand electricity. The great human mind 
is enlightened by a process of filtering. It 
seems to me (once more to speak of the big 
exhibition) that will become worth while 
if the people want it. If in years to come 
we have large, poor exhibitions it will be 
the fault of the people. I am not sure that 
the confusion in looking at such an exhibi- 
tion would be lessened by separating the 
pictures into groups. Іп the first place it 
would be almost impossible to hang quickly 
if the Group Idea were carried out, and in 
the second place, the groups might be se- 
lected or select themselves through friend- 


ships rather than art ideals." 


BRICK AS 
BUILDING MA- 
TERIAL FOR 
SMALL HOUSES 


HARMING to 

look upon and 
comfortable to live in 
is this brick house re- 
cently designed by 
Grosvenor Atterbury 
for Miss M. E. Tay- 
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lor, built in the lovely E a ER, 72 
| | 


garden city of Forest | 
Hills, Long Island. | 
Being constructed oí 
brick with rooí oí 
slate it is able to re- 
sist to a great extent those arch enemies, 
time and the weather. In color it is most at- 
tractive. The tapestry effect of the walls 
produced by the varied tones of brick laid 
with a light joint, the color introduced in the 
wood-work of pergola sun-room, doorways, 
blinds, awnings, window boxes, evergreens, 
berberis hedge and gay flowers all go to 
make up а house unusually pleasing. 


d Brick as a building material for a small 
1 | house is wonderfully satisfactory. Until re- 
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cently brick was apt to be considered as 
a material to be used only in large and dig- 
nified houses, but of late years because of 
the great demand for fireproof structures, 
architects have learned to design small-size 
houses of brick so that they are irresistibly 
attractive. In color they are always charm- 
ing, especially in our cold Eastern climate, 
for they give color to the street and radiate 
an atmosphere of solid comfort and resis- 
tance to cold winds and heavy snows. 


STUCCO HOUSE IN SPANISH STYLE 


عو ےت لت ہا 
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STUCCO HOUSE COSTING LESS ТНАМ 53,000; DESIGNED BY HAROLD BOWLES 


A STUCCO HOUSE IN SPAN- 
ISH STYLE, COSTING LESS 
THAN $3,000: BY CHARLES 
ALMA BYERS 


LTHOUGH we have grown accus- 
` tomed to seeing stucco used for larger 
houses it is nevertheless often charm- 
ingly employed in the small and inexpensive 
home. It can always be depended on if 
properly handled to produce a most delight- 
ful and satisfactory effect, especially where 
simple dignity is desired. The little house 
here shown 15 particularly interesting as а 
proof of the suitability of stucco as a build- 
ing material for small houses. 

'This house, indeed, constitutes an excep- 
tionally attractive and desirable little home 
from every point of view. Not only does 
its exterior possess real character and 
beauty, because of its stucco-covered walls 
and its charming structural lines, but its in- 
terior is also well planned and artistically 
finished and decorated. And when it is 
known that its total construction cost was a 
little less than $3000, it becomes still more 
interesting. x 1 

It may be described as being a California 
interpretation, on a small scale, of the Span- 
ish style. Although of decided formal ap- 
pearance its exterior radiates a suggestion 
of true hospitality; and, moreover, due to 


well-handled detail work, its outside is quite 
artistic. 

The walls, consisting of pure white 
cement stucco over metal lath, are straight- 
lined and extremely plain, save for the slight 
indentation of the front windows. They 
extend for a distance of about eighteen 
inches above the hidden flat roof, which is 
covered with tar roofing paper and graveled, 
and into this coping effect are set short 
sections of iron grill. At each of the front 
windows are similar railings to create an 
impression of balconies. Tile-covered cor- 
nices project over the windows, not only of 
the front, but also over those at either sidé 
of the chimney. The grill-work is black 
and the roofing tile of the cornices a bright 
red—which, with the white of the stucco, 
cement and woodwork, produce a most at- 
tractive color scheme. 

The little entrance extension supported by 
two small round columns is most attrac- 
tive. At each side is an artistic lighting fix- 
ture. At one side of the entrance is a ter- 
race, enclosed by a very low concrete wall, 
which reaches to a tiny pergola-porch on 
the corner. This retreat is without overhead 
covering, save for four pergola beams, over 
which vines will eventually be trained. On 
the other side, near the front, is a massive 
but simply designed stucco-surfaced chim- 
ney, while beneath the window at each side 
of it is a simple little concrete flower-box. 
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ENTRANCE ТО THE HOUSE ІМ HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 


STUCCO HOUSE IN SPANISH STYLE 


The entrance, the terrace and the pergola- 
porch are floored with concrete. The front 
door is set with six panes of glass, and each 
half of the two sets of French doors open- 
ing off the pergola side possess a like num- 
ber of glass panes, while the windows on the 
front are also of the French type. 


HOUGH the exterior conveys а pleas- 
ant suggestion of hospitality, it is in 
the interior that the home atmosphere 
becomes most pronounced for the rooms 
have a delightfully cozy appearance. The ar- 
rangement is also well planned for conven- 
ience and economy. The front door opens 


directly into the living room, and between : 


it and the dining room are French doors. 
The two French doors from the corner per- 
gola-porch lead into the small breakfast 
nook and into the kitchen. From one corner 
of the living room a hall extends which pro- 
vides direct access to the two bedrooms and 
the bathroom, as well as to the kitchen. To 
the rear of the kitchen is the usual rear 
screened porch, besides a small toilet room. 

The woodwork of the interior is of pine 
throughout. In the living room and dining 
room it is enameled in old ivory, and else- 
where, except on the rear porch, it is enam- 
eled white. The ceiling of the living room 
is finished with a narrow cove, and the walls 
of the dining room have a plate-rail and a 
212 


paneled wainscot, while a plate-rail is also 
a feature of the breakfast nook. Hardwood 
floors prevail throughout, except in the 
kitchen, bathroom and rear screened porch, 


=. tile being. used in the bathroom. The walls 


of the living room and dining room are cov- 
ered with paper of simple patterns and col- 
ors; a hand-painted frieze of Dutch blue 
and white is used in the breakfast nook, the 
walls of the two bedrooms are tinted—and, 
just below the picture moulding, finished 
with a hand-decorated border. The walls 
of the bathroom and kitchen, to a height 
on line with the top of the window and door 
casings, are finished with smooth-surfaced, 
hard wall plaster, marked off into six-inch 
tile-like squares and enameled like the wood- 
work. 

The living room contains an attractive 
fireplace. Mantel and hearth are of hand- 
made tile in dull blue and buff shades. Re- 
cessed into the wall at each side of the fire- 
place, beneath the windows, is a small book- 
case, equipped with glass doors. The dining 
room possesses a built-in buffet, or combined 
cupboard and sideboard; the kitchen has an 
abundance of cupboard space, as well as a 
plaster hood for the range, a water heater, 
a draught cooler and a cabinet ironing- 
board. In the rear screened porch is a sta- 
tionary laundry tub. Each of the bedrooms 
possesses a wardrobe closet ; in the hall is a 
linen closet; and the bathroom contains a 
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HOW ТО REPAIR А ГАУМ 


wall medicine-case and two corner cabinets 
of shelves and drawers, besides the usual 
fixtures. 

This little house has no basement, but it 
Is heated, in addition to the fireplace by gas 
radiators. It was built in Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, а suburb of Los Angeles, and was 
designed by Harold Bowles, architect, of 
the latter city. The construction cost, as 
stated, was a little less than $3000, which 
includes a garage designed to correspond 
with the architecture of the house, as well as 
all outlying cement work and all equipment. 


HOW TO REPAIR A LAWN: 
BY? LAWRENCE IRWELL 


AVE you a piece of ground in front 

H of, or at the side of your home with 

straggling dots of grass meander- 

ing about here and there, and con- 

spicuous on account of the numerous bare 

spots? If you have, it needs patching at 
once. 

Do not borrow seed from some neigh- 
bor’s hay-loft, because that plan will not 
pay in the end. You are not looking for 
horse feed nor weeds, but for a rest for 
the eyes in summer, and for a plot to take 
the soreness out of feet, tired by much 
walking. 

Buy a package of seed prepared by mix- 
ing varieties of tried and true grass seed. 
You can get it at any large. seed store. 
Take it home and size matters up. 

Bare spots are easy to repair, even if 
they are of considerable dimensions. With 
your-rake, run over the bare spots, first 
one way and then the other. This сап 
be done quickly, and a good seed bed will 
be made with little effort. Where the 
grass is thin, existing only in small spots, 
the rake should not be used, as it would 
be almost certain to uproot some of the 
precious nucleus of a lawn that is still in 
evidence. "Therefore, to loosen the earth 
and give the new seed a foothold, a tool 
must be made. It is ‘quite a simple one. 
Take a piece of board—a soap box cover 
will do—drive some wire nails through 
until it resembles a porcupine's back. Make 
the nails extend through about an inch; 
then cover heads of nails with another 
board. Screw this in place or drive a few 
nails through both boards and clinch them. 
Then the perforator is ready, with the ex- 
ception of the handle. Find a broom 
handle. With а hatchet take а wedge- 
shaped piece off one end, so that the handle 


will stand at an angle of about forty-five 
degrees from the board when it is nailed 
to it. Bring this persuader down vigor- 
ously on the bare spots and it will loosen 
the earth nicely without injuring the ех- 
isting grass. Sow the seed. Brush it over 
with a broom to cover it. Spray it with 
hose or watering can, and put it down 
with a board. You will be pleased with 
the results, if you follow these directions. 
If your lawn has bare spots shaded by 
trees or buildings, buy some grass seed pre- 
pared especially for shady places and mix 
with the regular seed. 

Remember that to spare the lawnmower 
is to spoil the lawn. Mow often. The 
grass grows thicker after each mowing 
and the short cuttings should, of course, 
be left on the lawn to protect the roots and 
help to fertilize. If the lawn is kept cropped 
it is unnecessary to rake or brush off the 
cuttings. Moreover, by leaving them on 
the grass, you will prevent the common sere 
and yellow effect so often seen. | 

For fertilizer use the prepared mixture 
sold for the purpose, or sprinkle liberally 
with a combination of wood ashes and 
bone meal. 


It is impossible to make a good lawn with- 
out first class seed. Any kind will not do. 
Seedsmen have made an exhaustive study 
of the best kind for every situation. For 
instance, there is a special mixture for sea- 
side lawns composed of deep-rooting grasses 
that will thrive in the damp, salty atmos- 
phere of the coast. Such seed will produce 
a splendid thick turf if kept well watered, 
whereas, if the mixture made especially for 
inland use had been sown, the result would 
have been very poor. 

There is another mixture especially 
adapted to lawn tennis courts. It is fine- 
leaved and will not only stand considerable 
trampling but some people think it is actually 
improved by usage. For golf courses there 
is a putting-green mixture that gives a close, 
dense turf that will endure continuous 
wear. It is composed of dwarf grasses that 
interweave densely, and so forms a rich, 
velvety surface of great beauty. White 
clover makes a beautiful turf and is much 
used for country estates because it furnishes 
abundant food for bees. 

When in doubt as to what variety of seed 
to get, if you will state, when writing to the 
seedsman, whether your soil is light, heavy, 
or medium, he will advise as to the best seed. 
He is as interested in having his seed suc- 
ceed as you are in having a good lawn. 
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LET US HELP YOU FUR- 
NISH YOUR HOME 


EST, not restlessness, should be the 
H aim of the interior decorator. Wil- 
liam Morris believed there should 
be a sense of mystery in every wallpaper 
and fabric intended for hangings. He got 
this by covering the ground richly so the 
observer could not read the whole scheme 
at once. Modern designers defy every 
Morris scheme of color and pattern. 


THE new fabrics for use іп the house аге 


not as extreme in color or bold іп design : 


as they were last year. ‘Color harmonies 
rather than color contrasts are in the lead. 
American-made cretonnes may be had in 
pattern and color to suit every need and 
they are much cheaper than the foreign 
importation. | Cross-stitched linens _ for 
country curtains, portieres, bed-spreads and 
sofa pillows are among the newest and 
choicest of the season's materials. 
BLOCK-PRINTED linen or silk make ex- 
tremely effective hangings for those 
who can afford to buy them or have skill 
enough to make them. Gingham in check, 
stripes and plain colors is the newest and 
most popular of all the material to be used 
this summer in inexpensive country house 
furnishing. ; 
HOMES must first of all provide comfort, 
yet more conveniences do not entirely 


fill the demand. They must also be beau- 
tiful. 


THE first piece of furniture is said to 
have been a stool for workmen and the 
second a stand for holding a vase before 
an altar. Thus comfort and beauty were 
the first inspirers of home furnishings. 


MODERN furniture is classically simple 
‚ in line, therefore very beautiful. There 
is little carving or fret-work to collect dust, 
which materially simplifies house-work. 
The furnishing of a home is a reflection 
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of the individual taste, intellectual and so- 
cial development. 


SOME decorators regard the fireplace as 

the focusing spot of a room's interest 
and build all the sense of decoration from 
it. Others take the key-note of the color 
scheme from a good rug, making the walls 
a simple tone that reproduces the body of 
the rug and echoing the colors of the pat- 
terns of the rug in vases, lamp-shades, 
pillows, curtains, etc. Still others take the 
color scheme of interior decorating from a 
Japanese print. 


ТІНЕ two most important items of sani- 

tary importance in the house, are the 
refrigerators and kitchen sink. Kitchen 
sinks with double drain boards in one piece 
can now be had that are inexpensive yet 
can stand hard wear and are much cheaper 
in price than the porcelain ones. 


KITCHEN walls and ceiling should be 

painted, so that they can be kept abso- 
lutely clean. Sinks should be in one piece 
with the walls, so that there are no cracks 
in which germs can collect. All the wood- 
work should be as free from paneling as 
possible so no dust can gather. Shelves 
should.be behind closed doors for cleanli- 
ness sake. The few that must show should 
be made of glass. 


KITCHENS in the old days were the 

most attractive rooms in the house. A. 
modern kitchen properly appointed, in the 
housewives’ mind at least, is the most 4е- 
lightful room of the home. 


[ЇЧ this department of Expert Advice we 
hope to answer any questions that come 
to us from our readers. Тһе request for 
information will give us a clue as to what 
our readers wish to know and thus as time 
goes on this department will expand along 
the lines useful to people seeking informa- 
tion as to how to obtain home comforts as 
well as home beauty. 


CORN HUSK BASKETS 


CORN HUSK BASKETS: ‘THE 
WAY A LITTLE GIRL MAKES 
THEM 


VERY one is familiar with the para- 
E, ble of the foolish person who eag- 
erly searches the whole world over 
for beauty, but finds the radiant spirit not, 
until returning home, discovers it serenely 
resting in the door yard! There are many 
charming stories and much dull advice about 
the omnipresence of beauty, yet somehow 
we are prone to think we must travel far 
from home to find it. 

Here is a story of a little girl whose keen 
eyes found beauty in her father’s corn field, 
or rather in the dried brown husks that the 
reapers threw aside as worthless. Incident- 
ally she won quite a reputation апа did 
much toward helping fill the family treas- 
ure box. 

We are showing a few of the baskets 
that her clever fingers have woven with по 
instruction save that gained from seeing a 


MADE OF NATURAL-COLOR HUSKS 


picture of a basket published in a maga- 
zine. She takes the tender and more deli- 
cate inside husks, dries them in the sun 
after picking them apart and then cuts them 
in strips. These she braids, then sews them 
together with waxed-linen thread, some- 
what after the fashion of the old-time 
braided' rag rugs. They must be sewed 
very securely in order to hold the forms 
firmly. The baskets are shaped by holding 
the braided husks firmly or loosely as 
needed, to increase or decrease the shape 
of the basket. Much of the skill in this 
form of basket-making depends upon the 
deftness with which the braids are held. 
It is not so easy to form a perfectly sym- 
metrical basket as one side or the other 1s 
apt to be more loosely held, resulting 1n a 
one-sided effect. 

Though the natural tans and browns of 
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BROWN HUSK BASKETS ORNAMENTED WITH 
HUSK LEAVES IN NATURAL COLOR 


the husks are lovely, she varies her color 
scheme by stains. For this she uses com- 
mon paints, thinned with turpentine, and 
through this simple medium she obtains 
wonderful autumn colors in greens, reds, 
rich blues and blacks. She has tried the 
effect of staining her baskets in order to 
give them the rich colors preferred by some. 
Sometimes the baskets are woven as are 
ordinary rush baskets; in which case, each 
bit of husk is joined to another and the 
ends are tucked under and over-lapped a 
little. 

As her dexterity increased her ingenuity 
suggested variations. One of the baskets 
we are illustrating was stained a dark 
brown and the lid was ornamented with 
natural husks on top, simulating an ear of 
corn with its leaves about it. These little 
baskets she furnished as favors for Hal- 
lowe’en parties. 

Another invention of her own was the 
use of several small finely woven round 
mats, sewed together to form the base of 
a work bag. The color variations of these 


WORK BASKET OF HUSK BRAID 
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THE INDEPENDENT ART SHOW 


BASKET OF 
FINE CORN 
HUSK BRAID, 
STAINED 
GREEN 


work bags were numerous and the staining 
of the circular mats was suggested often 
by the color of the ribbon used. 

Inspiration for some of the shapes of her 
baskets was gained from looking at the 
pictures of our American Indian baskets as 


may be observed. Some of the patterns, as 


simple as the Indian's own, were introduced 
by husks previously stained a bright green, 
orange or black. 

These baskets are firm enough to act as 
work-baskets and fruit-baskets or dainty 
enough to be supplied with a glass and serve 
as flower-holders. Lids were given some 
of the smaller baskets which were filled 
with dried rose leaves and sweet smelling 
herbs. 

How much better the results of such 
careful use of out-of-school-hours than 
aimless chatter. Long winter evenings 
were spent profitably in fashioning these 
baskets. At first they served as Christmas 
gifts, but the work soon became locally 


THE INDEPENDENT ART 
SHOW: BY ROBERT HENRI 


(Continued from page 177) 


is homogeneous. But the Big Show should 
not be desired ; in its stead should be a series 
of exhibitions throughout the season, sev- 
eral groups in each section, presented each 
month—art for all the year and not too 
much at atime. All over the world art has 
been made into a three-ringed circus with 
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famous and orders for baskets large and 
small, for all occasions began to pour in. 

Needless to say such work developed in 
her a keener appreciation of beauty and 
trained her fingers into useful dexterity. 
Too much instruction in our schools, that 
is a too strict line of instruction has almost 
destroyed the native American inventive- 
ness. The native pioneer having no one to 
tell him what to do, discovered resources 
in himself, that gave his whole life rich- 
ness and interest. Our schools do much 
toward inspiring people to use their hands 
as well as their brains, their endeavor is 
distinctly to train the whole body as well as 
the mind. They teach people to weave, to 
build furniture, to make useful implements 
in the forge, but most of this instruction 
demands an obedience of the child mind to 
the course decided upon by the teacher. 

When school instruction aims toward de- 
veloping the mind that thinks for itself, 
that ventures into new realms of its own 
accord, instead of committing laws to mem- 
ory discovered by older minds, then indeed 
will we find our people pushing out into 
new realms. 

This corn-husk basket-making is an ex- 
ample of what may be done with no capital, 
no outside stimulus and no experienced in- 
struction from older people. From a small 
magazine article this young girl got the idea 
of the possibility of making baskets ; having 
no reeds near at hand her ingenuity sug- 
gested corn husks, and through experiments 
she soon grew skillful in making baskets 
that served a useful purpose, developing at 
the same time her own artistic sensibility 
and training her fingers to dexterously obey 
her mind. 


salons. All who are familiar with modern 
art history know the “salon pictures” as a 
special and very overgrown and mongrel 
breed. 

Let us have in America an open forum. 
Let us be free from juries of selection, free 
from the prize institution, free from the 
alphabet. Let us hang our own pictures, 
select our own company. Let us have art 
persistent in our lives ; let us add to the good 
taste, good judgment and to the means of 
freedom in the world. 
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“THE PALE TORRENT” 


“THE PALE TORRENT”: A 
STORY: BY WILL LEVINGTON 
COMFORT 

(Continued from page 195) 

“I could hear you banging in here as we 
talked today. You didn’t have the silence 
working, Graf. I knew it wasn't a big 
morning for work z 

There was a quality of low shading in 
her voice. He had heard the voice of Agnes 
much this day. Her tones were low—like 
the bass string of a violin, a monotony if 
sustained. This voice was like the middle 
register of a 'cello—ease and a laugh around 
these tones. She could go still lower. The 
strain was gone from the room. Grafely 
realized that the pitch of art which Agnes 
Robbins had sustained throughout the after- 
noon was the dependable and average con- 
sciousness of this girl—no fretfulness of 
the violin here. She was not challenged by 
novelty on the plane she was accustomed 
to inhabit. Here was a woman sure of her- 
self, sure of what she chose. Her high 
hours had nothing to do with the chivalry 
of literature, but with the chivalry of life, 
which the arts haven’t covered yet, because 
the world at large is far from ready for 
straight revelation. Her face was near and 
not lower than his. 

“What did you say—I mean how did you 
get the talk started?” he asked. 

“I think I began by saying, “Tom Grafely 
belongs to ше!” 

He laughed again, but all lightness left 
him, and the big amazement remained of a 
man who coníronts life with what seems 
like the final husk torn off. Mary Andrus 
would say that. It was true—like all else 
she had said—little perfect things that you 
could think of afterward and find round and 
whole and lasting. This woman knew the 
ruffian in him—knew the artist, knew the 
weakness and the strength. . . . She was 
like the town, founded on mother-rock, 
built of granite—and not a living soul knew 
her tenderness but himself. 

“What did she say to that?" he asked. 

“She asked if I were not rather young to 
take such a thing for granted. I told her 
one had to be young to see that. I think she 
got what I meant, She's the best of her 
kind, Graf, the finest latest product of the 
old. She's not a one-man woman. She 
wants you because you are all that she is 


not—you stand for all that she has not 
learned. Having you, she would sit down, 
content to watch you grow, and cease the 
strain of trying to keep your stride. One 
doesn't keep up a spurt.” 

He did not think of it as a hard test when 
he said: 

“But she thought you great, 2 Mary. She 
said it several times 

Mary Andrus smiled at him. 

Grafely sat down, coming to the healthy 
negation of the male mind which denies that 
it knows anything whatsoever of woman. 
Presently he spoke: 

“She's the best of her kind, as you say— 
and you are the unbroken future to me. 
Who am I—to stand between two such 
women for a day?” 

“That really isn’t your affair, Graf." 


EG OM GRAFELY belongs to ше,” 
| he repeated. “Т like the sound of 
that. I think I knew it the day 

you first came here. We're kids, Mary. 
We've known the grime and the smells and 
the bare rooms and the hard food. We 
learned our work on that route. Now that 
we've learned our work—we've got some- 
thing to say about the kids coming up— 
about the mill-girls and the street-boys 

She glanced at his brushes in the glass. 
“T wish it were light," she said. "You've 
got it now—you're close to the thing you'll 
do, right now! - There's more to say about 
that Boy—than that he strides over the fat 


kings 7 

She went to the window and thrust it 
open. 

“Listen to them calling their papers... . 


ГЇЇ tell you why you happened to stand be- 
tween two women, and what's more, why 
I turned to you . . . because you came 
from them—but that's not all—because you 
came from them and don't forget them! 
We're going back to them together, Graf. 
. What a woman sees great in a real 
man, TE never knows, because a real man 
is lost to himself when he’s at his best. . 
Its a clear case between us, Graf. Some 
time we'll go to her and show her—because 
she hasn't given up quite yet. But she'll 
see it. It's a clear case—you and me—but 
we're not so lost in each other but what we 
can hear their voices, calling their papers. 
Why, Graf, it's the greatest adventure of 
all—to belong to the many! Only exiles 
and real workmen know that !" 
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ART NOTES 


ART NOTES 


NE of the most hopeful exhibitions 
() visited by the Touchstone Editors 
this month was the Art Alliance 
which has a display of the most interesting, 
beautiful and practical craft work, so far as 
modern textiles are concerned, ever shown 
in this country. There were one hundred and 
thirty exhibitors and two hundred and fifty 
examples of their work. The materials used 
in the main were chiffon and crëpe de сһёпе, 
decorated with great artistic ability in Batik, 
block painting and embroidery, and-tied- 
and-dyed work. There were designs that 
could be used as mural decorations of ex- 
traordinary interest and beauty and designs 
for costumes included blouses, scarfs and 
dresses and charming bits of draperies. 
Evidently there is a very strong feeling for 
color in this new textile work in America 
both in ornamenting costumes and draperies. 
We are planning to give a fuller review of 
this work in July with pictures. 


[N The Touchstone Galleries for May the 

North Room is being used for a very 
rare and interesting series of sketches by 
Van Deering Perrine. They are along the 
line of his "Drawings of His Little Son" 
shown in the May number of The Touch- 
stone. All the sketches in this gallery are 
of his own boy—swiftly executed impres- 
sions of delightful interest and motion. 
These drawings really make one realize 
what amazing beauty there is in unconscious 
motion of childhood. So much interest has 
been aroused through this exhibition that 
Mr. Van Perrine is planning to make groups 
of sketches of other people's children— 
records of lovely childhood that will appeal 
immeasurably to all mothers. 

The South Room of The Touchstone Gal- 
lery has been filled with beautifully dec- 
orated textiles from the Noank Studios,— 
lovely designs and ornamentations that 
sometimes suggest old Javanese Batik, some- 
times Egyptian themes and color, and most 
often the delightful color sense and original 
feeling of the young people—Miss Harris 
and Miss Forest—of the Noank Studio. 
In the same gallery in connection with 
this exhibition, Miss Clement is showing a 
charming series of sketches, in which the 
quaint women and children are supposedly 
wearing clothes designed by the Noank 
Studio. 

At the Knoedler Galleries an interesting 
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exhibition of paintings is being shown of 
what one might call the Eighteen-Ninety 
Period; charming work, full of sentiment 
and appreciation of beauty, pleasant pic- 
tures to live with, pleasant to do.  Cazin 
was there in the place of honor, and Maris, 
and those friendly, kindly Dutch interiors 
by Kever. There is an air of distinction 
about the work of this period, a certain 
finished elegance of manner. They belong 
with good mahogany furniture and immacu- 
late white woodwork and they make no de- 
mand upon one's emotions, nor do they offer 
inspiration. 
NIEAR this exhibition, at The Montross 
Galleries, we found a collection of 
American painters. The first picture that 
catches one's eye is Childe Hassam's "Fifth 
Avenue—1917”—Fifth Avenue in a pelting 
winter rain with flags blowing from every 
window, reflected in the shining pavement 
and waving so thickly over the crowd of 
umbrellas that they suggest the shower of 
blossoms from apple trees late in May. 
A most thrilling and inspiring painting. A 
second of Childe Hassam's, “The Gorge— 
Appledore," gave one a glimpse of an amaz- 
ing blue sea, seen through a narrow gorge, 
the sea and sky so blue that the atmosphere 
all about one seems blue and vibrant. In 
the first Montross gallery was a picture by 
Robert Henri, “Cathedral Woods,” giving 
one a new impression of Henri's work. The 
woods are very heavy and thick and the sun- 
light pours through in interrupted masses, 
as its seeks its way through cathedral win- 
dows. There is the hushed stillness of the 
cathedral too. I have had the same sense 
of wonder and exaltation in the "virgin" 
forests in the Adirondacks, where there 1s 
no sound that does not belong in the woods 
and no light that is not tinged with forest 
colors. This picture should interest some 
of Mr. Henri's critics who ask "why he 
only paints portraits." “he answer being, 
that he paints each time what gives him the 
greatest joy and delight in life. The place 
of honor in the Montross Galleries is given 


'to Horatio Walker's “The First Gleam." 


It carries the great exuberant delight in 
nature that all of Walker's early pictures 
held. The plowman has reached the top 
of the hill as the first gleam of sun strikes 
over the edge of the pasture. You do not 
feel the beauty of the picture so much as 
the beauty of that immeasurably wonderful 
morning hour. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


J. Alden Weir shows in this exhibition a 
warm, sweet New England hillside with а 
tiny camping party hidden in the corner of 
the meadow. It makes one homesick for 
New England, as the first glimpse of a 
Connecticut farm does, as you pass it on 
the train. 

George Bellows shows two pictures, “Day 
of Dreams" and “Boiling Surf.” “Day of 
Dreams" is intensely vibrant. 


MOST interesting collection of artistic 

property of the late William Chase has 
been on sale at the American Art Associa- 
tion. From this collection of beautiful 
things, one gains a wider understanding of 
the type of interest that Chase had in life, 
of the great appreciation of all beauty, of 
his need of such beauty about him. We 
hope for a further review in the July Touch- 
stone. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE BIRD STUDY BOOK: BY 
T. GILBERT PEARSON, SEC- 
RETARY, NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES 


HOUGH this book is not an official 

publication of the Audubon Society, 

yet because it has been written by Mr. 
Pearson, who has as many grateful friends 
in the Audubon Society as there are mem- 
bers, it will be welcomed by every one of 
them most heartily. The book is not in- 
tended so much for the advance students in 
bird lore, as for the beginner, that ever in- 
creasing class of Americans who are anx- 
ious to get better acquainted with the habits 
and activities of the wild birds. Mr. Pear- 
son says that there are many valuable pub- 
lications treating more or less exhaustively 
of the classification of birds, but he feels 
that there is a need of just such a simple 
presentation of bird study of the subject as 
he has here given. 

No one in America has a better right to 
talk authoritatively of the bird life of our 
country than Mr. Pearson. He has written 
many of the bulletins of the Audubon So- 
ciety and his articles on the preservation of 
birds have appeared in nearly all the leading 
magazines. His chapters on the bird reser- 
vations of our country, our need of them, 
where they are located and his advice about 
the making of bird-sanctuaries, are ex- 
tremely interesting. Не was the first one to 
suggest using old cemeteries as bird-sanctu- 


aries, and cities all over America have fol- 
lowed his instruction, planted berries and 
left tangles in the corners of old cemeteries 
until they became beautiful and valuable 
shelters for birds. Some chapters tell of 
first acquaintance with the birds, where to 
look for certain kinds of birds, what dis- 
tinguishing points to look for, how to ob- 
serve, the domestic life of the birds, lonely 
spinsters, devotion of one mate to another, 
the home-loving father bird who broods 
upon the nest while the wife flies about 
exercising her wings a bit. Others are de- 
devoted to the economic value of birds, 
civilization's effect on the bird supply, mi- 
gration of birds and how to teach bird study 
in the schools. Whoever is familiar with 
Mr. Pearson's devotion to the cause of 
saving egrets, will know of course that he 
has devoted one chapter to the regretable 
traffic in feathers. 

The book is well illustrated, is compact 
in size and packed full of useful information 
told with sympathetic love and knowledge 
gained from wide personal-observation of 
birds in all regions of our country. (Pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Page & Company, Gar- 
den City, New York. Illustrated. 258 pages. 
Price, $1.25 net.) 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF 
OUTDOOR ROSE GROWING, 
GARDEN EDITION: BY 
GEORGE C. THOMAS, JR. 


THREE editions of this book have proved 

the original contention of the publishers 
that there is great need for a practical book 
on rose growing for our American climate. 
Most of the rose books have been written by 
the rose lovers of England, consequently 
have not fully covered the ground for Amer- 
ican enthusiasts. The complete revisal of 
the list ОЁ the best varieties both in dwarf 
and climbing sections and also many new 
points on improvement and cultivation have 
been embodied in this volume. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company has done splendid service for 
house and garden-makers in their series of 
Practical Books of Home Life Enrichment. 
This is the latest and to a garden-maker, the 
most interesting of the entire series. Тһе 
propagation of roses, best varieties, new in- 
troductions, hardy climbers and detailed ad- 
vice on planting, pruning, cultivation and hy- 
bridization make up a volume of reliable in- 
formation. 

Not a gardener in the country who is 
worthy of the name, but devotes some gar- 
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den space and much time to the cultivation 
of the queen of all flowers. Everyone there- 
fore who makes a garden should possess this 
book for there is scarce an angle of the 
question of rose growing that has not been 
taken up and treated with authority. From 
cover to cover the book is full of interest 
for rose-growers, is charmingly written and 
illustrated profusely with colored plates and 
half-tones. Mr. Thomas has tested every 
varlety of rose recommended by the best 
growers and his description of those that 
will stand the test of our climate, is alone 
worth the price of the book. In fact, this 
beautiful volume, comprehensively and 
charmingly, covers the entire field of rose 
growing. (Published by J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia and London. Ши5- 
trated, 215 pages. Price, De Luxe Fourth 
سر‎ 56.00 net, Garden Edition, 0 
net). 


HOUSING PROBLEMS IN 


AMERICA: PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE NATIONAL HOUSING 
ASSOCIATION 


EXTREMELY interesting to every archi- 


tect and people interested in better 
homes, is this compilation of papers read 
before the National Housing Association by 
leading architects of America. Almost half 
of the book is given over to reports of the 
discussions following the reading of these 
papers. We have quoted at length from this 
book іп the article on “Giving the People 
What They Want," by Grosvenor Atterbury 
іп this issue of THE TOUCHSTONE Maca- 
ZINE. 

Other subjects discussed in this book are, 
how to get garden suburbs in America, the 
districting of cities, industrial housing, hous- 
ing as part of the work of a local health 
department, focusing community interests, 
etc. There are no illustrations but never- 
theless the book is one of intense interest, 
because of the importance of the subject it 
deals with, and the inspired manner of its 
presentation. (Published by Douglas C. 
McMurtrie. 563 pages. Price, $2.50). 


MILADY'S HOUSE PLANTS: BY 

F. E. PALMER 

THE same іп size and general make-up 
‚ With the Garden Guide, edited by J. Har- 
rison Dick, is Milady's House Plants, by 

F. E. Palmer. This practical little book is 

the outgrowth of a lecture given on house 
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plants before the Horticulturist Society of 
Boston, a few years ago. Not a word in the 
book has been wasted on glowing descrip- 
tion, not a plant possible to raise in the house 
but that has been considered in this con- 
densed hand-book. Ferns, palms, draczenas, 
cyclamen, carnations, geraniums, roses, 
primroses, and the Dutch bulbs have each 
received careful attention. How to propa- 
gate plants, how to transplant them from 
garden to conservatory, how to keep them 
healthy, has been thoroughly explained. 
Every person who has had trouble in rais- 
ing flowers in the house should consult this 
little book and learn how to grow them 
properly. (Published by A..T. DeLaMare 
Company, Inc., New York. Illustrated. 176 
pages. Price, paper 60c, cloth, $1.00). 


THE BOOK OF THE PEONY: 
BY MRS. EDWARD HARDING 


PRACTICAL, beautiful, historical, is 

“The Book of the Peony” by Mrs. 
Edward Harding, just out with the East- 
er festival It is a compendium of 
knowledge for the professional grower, 
an inspiration for the amateur, and 
withal, most absorbing reading for the 
city people who cannot indulge in the 
fascinating sport of growing these popu- 
lar and beloved old-time flowers, but who 
enjoy glimpses into legendary and his- 
toric lore. One reason for the popularity 
that this book will undoubtedly achieve is 
that Mrs. Harding has dug her knowledge 
through practical experience, out of her 
own garden. Her peony beds are among 
the finest in the country and her enthusiasm 
for this royal plant is felt pulsing vitally 
through every page of the book. It is one 
thing to possess the enthusiasm that de- 
lights in winning others to the same joy. 
It is quite another thing to be able after 
years of experimental research to pass on 
the garnered information so that amateur 
and expert are alike helped and inspired. 
This Mrs. Harding has done to a remark- 
able degree. History, mythology, soil prep- 
aration, planting, cultivation, propagation, 
best varieties, diseases and remedies, plant- 
ing charts, color lists, description of types, 
are given due and thorough attention. Yet 
in spite of this practical assembling of com- 
monplace facts, the book deserves to be 
classed among the notable publications of 
the year. (Published by J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia and London. 259 
pages. Illustrated. Price, $6 net.) 
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FIFTH AVENUE: 
FROM A PAINTING BY CHILDE HASSAM. 
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WOMEN, WAR AND ART: BY SARAH BERN- 
HARDT: NUMBER THREE IN “GIVING THE 
PEOPLE WHAT THEY WANT” 


PRING had just flowered in Central Park the first day 


I saw Sarah Bernhardt to speak with her. She was in 
a hospital that overlooked the park. A wide couch, 
covered with rich silk and delicate embroidery, stood 
near the window. And there this gallant woman of 
France rested; a soft scarf was wound around her neck 
and her amber hair made an auriole about her shining 
eyes. Back of her, as far as one could see through the window, was 
the deep warm green of the spring trees. Apple blossoms were all 
about her room, and daffodils and fleur de lis on a table near her 
‘couch, and through the fragrance and beauty of spring the quite 
Incomparable Sarah smiled at us. 

The room ceased to be in a hospital. The frail, vital woman in no 
wise suggested invalidism, and the people about her, her friends and 
faithful servitors of many years, all seemed to share the radiance that 
wells up perpetually from her spirit of unquenchable youth. Age does 
not exist for her, nor sorrow, nor bitterness. She is as vividly and 
beautifully a part of the future as a young lad in France smiling 
under the tricolor. And what she says to you when she suddenly sits 
erect, with her eyes blazing and her voice a rich stream of music, has 
the fire in it not only of youth but of the seer and the prophet. ‘That 
she should consent to express her point of view about women and war 
and Giving the People What They Want in drama is one of the great 
honors that has come to the Touchstone Magazine. Ж. Е. R., Editor. 


AS MME.BERNHARDT SEES IT 


¿eW М every audience that ever faces an actress there are always at 
least one hundred people who want the very best that an artist 
can give them. Always the world over, in New York, in Lon- 

don, in Brussels, in Paris L have felt my one hundred people in the 

audience and I have played for them. I have given them the very 

strongest, and truest things my art possessed and I have always had a 
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rich response. And that number of people can inspire an artist always 
to give her richest; they need the best m music, m drama; they come 
to seek it, and if you give them ‘what they want, then your art will 
flourish. And as for those who are not among the ‘one hundred,’ опе 
cannot tell. At least they may respond to the best. One cannot go 
further. 

“І believe that for an actress there are two great essentials in 
order that she may give the people “what they want,' the best of her- 
self. Тһе first in acting, as in all arts in the world, is sincerity. You 
cannot give the people ‘what they want’ unless you believe in what 
you are giving them. And the second great thing is the rich, well- 
trained, well modulated voice. Neither your gift nor your sincerity 
сап reach an audience if your voice irritates them. I have known 
women with enormous talent, with great souls, with emotion, whose 
voices were full of sharp edges. And with the greatest spirit imagin- 
able they could not convey to the public what they wished to, and 
what it needed from them. Т cannot tell about winning an audience 
beyond those two great essentials, sincerity and voice, because at 
eighteen in my first play in Paris, I found my response in the people. 
After the first two acts of my first play, I realized I was close to them. 

“Т cannot say how important technique 15, or knowledge, or in- 
terest in human nature; all surely of value; but as for me, І demand 
sincerity and the great voice. With these, if you have emotion, you 
can stir the world. And I should add magnetism. But how can you 
account for that, or describe, or teach it? It is the essence of the 
soul itself. 


k O me, all great human experiences help to make the great 
| artist, апа for а woman the greatest experience is bemg а 
mother. All love makes us richer; a husband, a lover brings us 
joy and develops our lives. But the complete expression of love is 
between the mother and child; because here, to rapture is added devo- 
tion. No woman has fully understood life, has attained her richest 
development, is complete, who has not held her own child in her arms. 
That experience must make her a greater woman, a greater artist. Ав 
for me, I pass for a fairly good artist, I know І am a good mother. 
“And it is not enough that women should bear the children, should 
love them, should develop them. "Today they must be ready to re- 
nounce them. Тһе women of France have made altars of their hearts 
on which they have laid their most beloved sons. ` 
“Im America you seem not to be sure what war will do for art. 
I assure you, I believe it will be the greatest inspiration that art has ever 
known. "The world over, we shall have an epoch of beauty and 
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SARAH BERNHARDT: FROM 
A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH, 
SHOWING HER IMPERISH- 
ABLE FIRE AND BEAUTY. 
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SARAH BERNHARDT, REST- 
ING IN HER ROOM, AFTER 
A DRIVE IN THE PARK. 
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BY SARAH BERNHARDT 


grandeur. How could it be otherwise, when such a.splendid awaken- 
ing has come to the soul of men? When men stand ready to make the 
supreme sacrifice, when they advance gladly on the battlefield to up- 
hold the faith of their nation, the thing that is thus born in them 
cannot die. It will illumine through all generations to come. It will 
find its way out over the world in great songs, in great and stirring 
drama, in works of art that shall enrich the nations. Already we are 
finding the new and fresh art in the trenches. 'The men who are close 
to gallantry, to courage, to serene and magnificent death are express- 
ing it in the songs and in the sketches that are coming back to us 
from the front lines of the French battlefields. After all, art 15 born 
out of vision, from the vision that men and women have of beauty. 
And there is no more splendid vision of beauty than a young man's 
death for his country. This spirit must continue to exist and find its 
expression in all the great art of all worlds. 


€e YW T is in the souls of our women too, this spirit, whether they are at 
the front caring for the wounded, or at home keeping the house 
ready, nourishing the children, cultivating the land, managing the 
business of the nations of the world. Тһеу have poured much of their 
souls into trenches. 

“But I must say here, that it was not necessary. Our men went 
out, with waving banners. 'They needed no inspiration, no courage 
outside of their own. "They even gave their spirit to those left at 
home. Т can hear those first young men saying as they bade their 
women-folk good-bye, ‘Wear your gay colors, keep your beauty and 
your charm and we shall come back to see you smiling and beautiful.’ 
And the first year when the men came back, the women met them 
gaily, with joy in their eyes, wearing the loveliest gowns, chic and 
sweet and joyous. "Тһе second year so many did not come back, and 
the sad ones returning, fine and strong, and crippled and broken, still 
found the smile in the eyes of the women, but it shone out through 
tears. And the gay colors were forgotten. 'There was the same high 
courage, the same willingness to sacrifice, but it was draped in black. 

“How could we think our men needed help when we have seen 
boys of fourteen leave their mothers without а tear, wearing the tri- 
color over their hearts, moving out swiftly, serenely to death. 

“And the women have been wonderful. The French women are 
always wonderful in all emergencies, in all great or splendid tragedy. 
They would give all they have, but the men only asked that they keep 
some joy in their hearts, a welcome at their return. 

“It is so that I found France in all those terrible months. It is so 
France will be until our soldiers come back victorious. Апа France 
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LORD, I ASK A GARDEN . 


will fight for victory until there is not one man left in all my beautiful, 
beloved land, until there is not one woman left, until there is not one 
child left." 


S Madam Bernhardt said these last triumphant words, her face 
А was transfigured. She was Ше spirit of Егапсе. Нет hands 

were clasped over her heart, her eyes flaming, and you felt in 
her, the soul that has made Frenchmen even before this war, move to 
victory through a power greater than arms, greater than any material 
thing—the love of the country that has bred them and sheltered them, 
the love that makes every Frenchman speak of his home land as La 
Belle France! 


LORD, I ASK А GARDEN... ВУ R. 
AREVALO MARTINEZ 


Lord, I ask a garden in a quiet spot 

where there may be a brook with a good flow, 
an humble little house covered with bell-flowers 
and a wife and a son who shall resemble 'Thee. 


` I should wish to live many years, free from hates, 
and make my verses, as the rivers 
that moisten the earth, fresh and pure. 
Lord, give me a path with trees and birds. 


I wish that you would never take my mother, 
for I should wish to tend her as a child . 
and put her to sleep with kisses, when somewhat old 
she may need the sun. : 


—Courtesy of “Others” 
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BROCK:—BY ALMA ESTABROOK 
.ELLERBE 


WO ragged streaks of sunlight let m by a torn window 
shade slanted across the bedroom. Тһе doctor waited 
until exhaustion should quiet the weeping of the girl 
who lay in the bed. 

'The doctor was & woman of middle years, whose 
face suggested severe forebears. She did not speak to 
the child in the bed, nor did she touch her, yet something in 
the quality and patience of her silence must have conveyed 
the depth of her understanding. 

One of the girl's arms, with its soft curves, was flung across her 
face, and the other fell over the edge of the bed. 

After a long time she began to struggle for self control. Her 
sobs ceased, she uncovered her disfigured face, wiped her eyes on the 
butterfly sleeve of her coarse nightgown, and attempted to straighten 
the splendid mass of her hair. 

“It’s no use trying to make you understand," she moaned. “I 
thought I knew really all about life, but—I didn't. Thats all there 
is to tell." 

Тһе doctor did not speak. She searched in her medicine case for 
something to quiet the quivering nerves. For the mental torture of 
the coming months, and the dead ache of the soul afterwards, what? 
she asked herself. 

“JI suppose it’s the unforgivable sin,” the girl whispered. 

А gusty blaze was in the doctor’s eyes. This unprotected, un- 
guided child, a sinner! 

“Take this,” she said merely, bending over the bed. 

Herminia Textor swallowed what was given her. Pretty—to the 
breaking of her own heart along with others—and as unafraid as she 
was untaught, she had been as defenseless in the grim scrimmage of 
life as an armless soldier in battle, or a fort without a garrison. 

Whose fault was it that she had fallen in the fight, the doctor 
asked herself— Life's, that had plunged her too early into it, Society's, 
with its indifference, Nature’s, with its urge and ferment of blood, 
her querulous, incompetent, ignorant mother’s, the man’s out there in 
the room beyond, with his tense face and his harassed eyes, and his 
hastily whispered, “Z must have the truth, doctor, no matter what you 
tell the others.” 

“Tf I hadn’t loved him it would have been different,” came with 
a little wail of bitterness from the bed. 

“She trusted him,” the doctor thought. “This kind always does.” 
Her throat ached with the things it was not time to say. 
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BROCK: А STORY 


She arose, on an impulse, and raising the torn shade, let in a flood 
of light—the last brilliant rays of the setting sun. 

“See what a sunset!" she exclaimed. And for an instant it lifted 
the soul of the girl toward divine heights of consolation. But it was 
for an instant only. 

She drew herself up to her elbow, listening to the heavy tread of 
the man beyond the closed door. 

“Т don't want to see him!" she cried. 

“You needn’t, till you're ready," soothed the doctor. 

“He’s been out there all day—ever since they sent for you— 
tramping like that." 

*He mustn't bother you. We'll send him away if you like." 

“Oh, he boards here with us, you know! "There's nowhere to send 
him. He's been here for years with mother and me." 

She began to moan again. She caught at the doctor's hand, and 
a torrent of words came pouring, like something molten—vitriolic. 

“...По I have to marry?’she ended. 

“There are certain inexorable, established laws,” said the doctor. 
“You must think of—the baby.” 

Back of the wildness of the girl’s eyes something new came 
struggling through. She lay without speaking, staring at the curve 
of her arm. Perhaps she saw a little head there. 

“He'll be very good to you, I’m sure,” the doctor said, speaking 
cheerfully and nodding toward the room beyond, where the girl’s 
mother and Jim Brock waited. 

Herminia Textor did not speak. She threw herself over wearily 
on the pillow and lay with her face covered by her arm. 

The doctor finished her visit and went into the room beyond. 

Mrs. Textor slipped past her and ran to her daughter’s bedside, 
leaving the doctor and Brock alone for the moment. : 

He faced her, а voiceless question in his eyes. 

The doctor measured him with her steady gaze—his simplicity, 
his strength, his great frame, the irregular shock of his hair, the wide 
straight mouth, the almost articulate appeal of his eyes. 

“When will you marry her?" she asked, her eyes holding little 
points of light—prisms of fire that danced in their calm blue. 

He let go the breath he seemed to have been holding, and moisten- 
ing his dry lips, he said, “Why, whenever she's ready!” 

“You give me your word that you won't fail her?" 

His mouth twisted to the strangest, saddest smile she had ever 


seen. А deep slow color mounted in his face, fading at once, along ` 


with the smile, leaving the face grave and gray. 
“No,” he said, “I won't fail her." 
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ВВОСК: А STORY 


“The least you can do is to spend the rest of your Ше trying to 
make her happy,” Doctor Coles said. 

“That's how ГЇЇ spend it,” he answered, and something in his 
voice struck on her heart—something in his big, squared figure. 

“Don’t try to talk to her till she is ready,” she advised; "things 
can't be hurried.” 

She took a sidewise look at him as he held the door open for her, 
and moved by a softening impulse, she said, “After all, it may come 
out right." 

"Whats the matter with Hermie, doctor?” the girls mother 
demanded, coming back into the room, wiping her eyes on her im- 
possible sleeve. “Is she going to be very sick?" 

'The doctor hesitated, considering. 

“Т don't see how I can stand any more'n Гуе already stood," the 
woman whispered. “I ain't never had anything but hard luck.” She 
lifted her empty, complaining eyes to Brock. “Whatever 'tis, you'll 
stand by us, won't you, Brock?" she implored. “You’ve stood by us 
so long—" 

"Dll stand by you," he said simply, “and ГП tell you about 
Hermie. 'The doctor is in а hurry." 

The doctor went, and the look of his wide, gray eyes went with her, 
troubling her, and making her wonder. 


HREE weeks later, at the end of the Sunday morning office 

hour, Herminia came into the doctor's office. She wore а 

sprigged silk gown of frosty red, with a small winged black hat. 
A. stole of brown fur was about her throat. She flushed beneath the 
doctor's questioning glance. | 

“Well,” she said, “I’m married. I just stopped in to tell you. 
I—I did it for the baby." 

“Good!” said the doctor. 

"We've been to church," Herminia Brock explained. “Jim 
thought it would do me good to go and sit there and rest and listen, 
but the music—oh, why does music always make you think of the 
people you love, no matter how they've treated you, nor how far away 
they've gone?" : 

“Gone!” cried the doctor sharply; “Wasn't he sitting right there 
beside you?" ` 

“Jim! 

“You told me you loved—" 

Brock's wife stood droopingly in the center of the office. From 
throat to brow her face held not a single touch of color. She said, “I 
thought you understood. I told you I loved—the baby's father." 
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THE GREAT ROAD: BY ЕМЕКҮ POT- 
ТЕ: ILLUSTRATED BY SKETCHES 
MADE IN THE FRENCH TRENCHES 


CAN shut my eyes now and see that long, long Road— 
Bar-le-Duc to Verdun, Verdun to Bar-le-Duc. Fifty 
miles of it and more. Rising and falling, climbing and 
crawling, sweeping up superbly, magnificently swinging 
down. Up and down over moorlands—bleak, barren, 
treeless, dreary, desolate, wind-swept, storm-swept. Some- 

times there was a little sun—like a sick child’s face at a window 

— in wide tremendous reach of bluish sky. Oftener the sky was 

thick-gray straddling over a prison-yard (it seemed to us a prison- 
yard, a prison-yard іп a riot). Rain, ill-natured rain, ready to turn at 
any moment into a slant of vicious sleet. Mud, endless sleek, slimy 
rivers of it oozing up on one to the very hair, like a persistent disease. 
Or in a skittish vagery, after a day of wind, turning to sheets of gritty 
yellowish dust that bit boisterously into the quick of one’s flesh. 

That was the Road. But it was more than that, much more. 
You see this was the Road they’d chosen to save Verdun, maybe to 
save France, maybe the world—or the part of the world which loves 
gallantry of heart, fair play, honour and decency. So it was a tre- 
mendously important Road. You felt that, if you but ventured on 
it ever so ignorantly. І had a high head, an arrogant, insolent 
manner, a flinty, unbreakable will. Little by little we recognized it 
for our Master. Even the strongest of us gave in. There was fear 
of it in us, though we didn’t often admit it. Fear and hatred. 

It had a voice—a horrible, raucous, grinding, grating voice—and 
once the sound of it got in your ears—and your soul—you never were 
rid of it again. It became an obsession. It dogged your very dreams. 
You d start up at night from sleep all in a tremble, the echoes of it 
in your head. “Come on, come on! Give me more—more—More! 
More men—more guns! No pity—no mercy! I’m saving Verdun! 
Come on, damn you, come on! It’s the living I want! Devil take 
your dying! Come on!” 

‚ Well, they came on. Bon Dieu, de France, how they came on! 
This was the great Road to Verdun; and over it in those first days 
of battle there passed on that highway to hell more than thirty thou- 
sand motor trucks daily. No wagon—no horses—no marching troops; 
nothing save that roaring river of motors. They looked like prairie 
schooners, those camions—horseless. Coveys and coveys of them, 
their canvas tops drawn round and white. Inside, the soldiers. You'd 
see them as the trucks rolled relentlessly by. Some slept. Some 
quarrelled. Some sang. Some were very silent. Their eyes were 
sometimes stern and terrible, sometimes childlike and bewildered. All 
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TAKING WATCH IN TURN: 
FROM A DRAWING MADE IN THE 
TRENCH BY SOLDIER BRUYER. 
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“A YOUNG SOLDIER,” DRAWN BY 
SOLDIER GEORGE VICTOR STUP. 
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А LITTLE CHASSEUR WHILE НЕ EATS А MOUTHFUL 
OF BREAD, EXPLAINS TO HIS COLONEL HOW HE 
ESCAPED THE EXPLOSION IN HIS MUNITIONS DEPOT. 
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“THE GREAT ROAD” 


on their way to Verdun. Reckless and ribald and splendid and sad 
and fearful and gallant and glorious. Many sorts, many creeds, many 
races. They looked so fit, so friendly, so young, the most of them. 
It seemed a pity that O, it was a pity! Only one dared not think 
of it. They were there to keep the Germans from breaking through 
—Ils ne passeront pas!—from breaking through into France. Into 
the world. Into all one loves best. . 


E, were ambulance drivers, а handful of Americans. There was 
| V need of many such in those first days. We looked on appalled, 
bewildered, at the back door of battle. Тһе Road had, I 
believe a deep contempt for us. It was the living the Road wanted 
—the wounded could make what shift they might. He didn't want 
to bother with them. But he had to bear it. Sluggish streams of 
ambulances—all day, all night. And the live soldiers going up to 
the boucherie, as they called it, would put their heads out of the back 
of their camions and shout gaily— Y ou won't get us today, Amer- 
ісаіп!” “No, but we'll get you tomorrow!" we'd yell back. It was 
a ghastly joke. But anything for a laugh in those days. You were 
right at the breaking point. 

I remember the day I went up there first—to join my section 
of drivers. They had gone on ahead. I followed, coming from Paris. 
It was twelve at night when L crawled from the train at Bar-le-Duc 
(it doesn't connote jam and cheese any more, that name). The night 
was very cold. It was snowing. Тһе station swarmed with war- 
worn soldiers—ants in an ant-hill And refugés, old women, old 
men, children. Vague-eyed, hurt-eyed, huddled, hopeless. They 
coagulated into stiff groups. Sat or knelt or lay down in corners of 
the bleak station. Their possessions were in meal sacks. Some 
times a child had a wretched little dog under his arm—sometimes a 
cat. АП of them were mute and meek—even the animals. It was 
horrible to see them. You’ve no notion how horrible. 

I found a little space on the floor of the station and slept there, 
under a table, till dawn. Then I went to a huge, roaring Park for 
all the automobiles in that sector. I told an officer there my plight. 
He put me in a corner with ten other permissionaries, Frenchmen. 
“Stay there” he said, “till I tell you to go.” I staid. 

At three o’clock I was told to climb into a motor-bus, to climb 
in by a window. The door in the rear was blocked by tins of gaso- 
line and bags of food. There were six of us inside, territorials— 
stretcher-bearers and drivers. On the way to Verdun to rejoin sani- 
tary units. The old machine got under way. It rocked and pitched 
and heaved and grunted. The Road seized us—seized us with a grin. 
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“THE GREAT ROAD” 


We plunged along in the stream. Darkness fell. It snowed too. 
There was no light inside. One saw headlights in groups, far off; 
then in long straight lines nearby—in convoys. "There was a sense 
of something ghastly in the air. Confusion. Destruction. Despera- 
tion. At last, some time, God knows when, we turned into a side road. 
Those side roads! It was like finding yourself in Dante—in the 
Inferno! Pitch-darkness—marching, swearing, blaspheming regi- 
ments of men—trails of great and little guns—endless convoys of 
munitions, and food, and medical supplies. АП twisted and inter- 
locked, struggling, stamping, sweating in a bedlam of hell-night. 
Our old omnibus careened into the mess. Sometimes we wabbled 
forward а bit. Oftener we stuck. Wed no food. It was cold and 
late. Suddenly there was a flash and scream of shrapnel out there 
in the dark. ‘The Germans had the range of our road. They were 
firing from Les Eparges. My Frenchmen pulled up their coat-collars, 
shrunk into their seats. “Ca z est" they said, “La boucherie." It 
looked it. I thought of our cargo of gasoline. “Great Hell!" I re- 
flected. No escape. Door blocked. The shrapnel sang a vile tune— 
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“THE GREAT ROAD” 


nearer and nearer. Then at last three coups! 
Right over our heads. We're done for! No, by 
the Lord of Battle, we're not! Two drivers, two 
horses, the wagon behind us blown to ribbons. And 
our old bus plunges along in the reek of it un- 
touched. 

At midnight I found my pals. In a barn. 
Half-dead with fatigue and hunger. As I lay down 
to sleep on a wisp of wet straw I heard 
those accursed shells scream joyfully over 
the barn-roof. All night long they kept 
it up. 


HAT was my first meeting 

with the Great Road. I 

hated it then. I hated it Еве 
later. We all did. Hated it -- 
and loved it. Ours was not the 
glorious share—just the haul- e er: 
ing of the wounded. Bringing Nac ریو‎ е 
them out of the postes de secours 
where they lay, their faces all blood and sweat and their chests still 
heaving in the ebb of their supreme exertions. Bringing them out and 
on and on—till sometime, somewhere they could lie down and rest and 
live again—or die. 

And when I left the Great Road, when I saluted it—the Savior 
of France—and said adieu, I thought I could go in peace—quit of it. 
I could not. It is running still in my head. It has worn а way into my 
heart. Nights I lie awake and stare into the dark and see the Great 
Road—see the horror and the splendour—the Great Life and the 
Great Death. See the long caravans of the wounded—mud-stained, 
blood-stained, faded-blue uniforms; wistful, agonized faces, dumb, 
twisted lips. I see and wonder again, as I saw and wondered then. 

There’s a God waiting out there. Waiting for you and me to 
come and find Him. We can’t find Him here. Let’s go back to the 
Great Road. Find Life. And Death. And God! 


All the illustrations in this article are 
used by courtesy of The French War Office, 
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"WINTER CAMPAIGN," BY E. BLANCHE. 


PHLOX—“FLAME”- FLOWER FOR MID-SUM- 
MER GARDENS 


“Clumps of sunny Phlox, that shine at dusk, and grow more deeply sweet.” 


IVID flashes of flame springing from white banks of 
snow on а mid-August afternoon—they are trusses 
of Etna phlox above a mass of Tapis Blanc panicles 

4 % of the same flower; nearby аге pale mauves, the Asia, 
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mingling with deep Parma-violet shades, the La- 
martine; another shows the coppery rose, De Mirbel, 
against the greyish white, Papillon. Across the 
way is Gloire De Maroc massed with Distinction, a white shading to 
blue with a violet star in the center. Many such delicate color har- 
monies and many bold futuristic contrasts are to be found in July 
and August gardens, for in these days the phlox are blooming. 

Without these lovely hardy plants to edge the walks and screen 
the walls, mid-summer gardens would be almost colorless, for the 
spring flowers have passed on their way and the autumn hosts have 
not yet arrived. If our great-grandmothers should return some moon- 
light night to visit our gardens they would not recognize their old 
friend, the phlox, for it has thrown off its dull grub-like state and put 
on butterfly garments. Superb beyond recognition are some of the 
newest ereations in size, in color shading and in color combinations. 
Some have white star centers ringed like the planet Saturn in ethereal 
colors, others look out upon the world with violet or maroon eyes sur- 
rounded with light colors. 

Hardy phlox has come to be one of the most useful of all our 
flowers. It is beloved for the fair colors of the individual panicles, 
admired for its showy masses, and valued because it flowers when there 
is little else blooming in the garden. The colors run through every 
possible variation of blazing scarlet, flashy pinks, salmon and orange, 
lilacs, mauve, dark purples, cream and snow whites and alas! magentas. 
Individual seeds when allowed to drop upon the ground are apt to 
revert to type and produce magenta flowers the following season. 
Because of this persistent trait growers should take particular pains 
to keep all the pink and red phlox from forming seed heads. 


HERE are two distinct ways of massing flowers for large 

garden displays. One is to group colors separately to form 

harmonies or strong contrasts and the other is to let all kinds 
mingle with no prearranged color plan, the grower trusting to nature 
to make pleasing combinations. It is almost impossible, however, to 
make any planting of phlox that is not pleasant; though, of course, by 
careful selection more wonderful pictures can be made. 

Phlox do their best in a rich rather moist soil, and in the blooming 
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PHLOX CANADENSIS, FILLING A CORNER OF THE 
GARDEN WITH LOVELY COLOR DURING THE DAY 
AND SWEET PERFUME ALL THROUGH THE NIGHT. 
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OLD-FASHIONED PHLOX GROWING IN А 
ATMOSPHERE OF THE OLD DAYS, BINDI 
WITH THE NEW MOST CHARMINGLY: ALL 
ARE REPEATED IN THESE FAITHFUL, RE 


MODERN GARDEN CARRIES THE 
NG THE SPIRIT OF THE OLD 
THE COLORS OF THE SUN-SET 
LIABLE, EXQUISITE FLOWERS. 
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PHLOX IS USED BY 
THE MODERN GARDEN- 
ER TO MAKE RIVU- 
LETS АМО  FLASHING 
STREAMS OF COLOR 
ALONG PATHWAYS, OR 
OUIET POOLS OF SEPA- 
RATE COLORS IN HAR- 
DY BORDERS. 


GLOIRE DE MAROC, A 
DEEP VIOLET ALMOST 
A BLUE IN TONE, IS OF- 
TEN USED AS A BACK- 
GROUND IN BLUE BOR- 
DERS, AS SHOWN IN 
THE PHOTOGRAPH BE- 
LOW. 


WHITE, MAUVE, PINK 
AND BLUE HARDY 
PHLOX ARE SHOWN AT 
THE RIGHT: THOUGH 
THE COLORS SHOW IN- 
FINITE MODULATION, 
THE FORM REMAINS 
QUITE TRUE TO TYPE: 
THEY WILL BLOOM 
FROM JULY TO OCTO- 
BER. 
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PHLOX OVATA SELDOM GROWS 
OVER А FOOT AND A HALF IN 
HEIGHT, BUT IS EXQUISITELY 
DELICATE IN FORM AND PUTS 
FORTH FLAMING RED FLOWERS. 


ITS SMALL CLUSTERS AND 
NARROW PETALS MAKE IT CON- 
SPICUOUS WHEN MASSED WITH 
OTHER РНГОХ. 


HARDY PHLOX SHOWN AT 
THE RIGHT, IS ONE OF THE 
MOST USEFUL PLANTS IN 
THE WHOLE GARDEN: IT IS 
TO BE DEPENDED UPON FOR 
MASSED COLOR EFFECTS IN 
LARGE ESTATES, AND TO 
BRING TO THE SMALL GAR- 
DENS MEMORIES OF THE 
PAST. 


PALE MAUVES AND LAVEN- 
DERS, BLUES, VIOLETS, 11- 
LACS, PINKS, REDS AND 
WHITES ARE LIVING COLORS 
THE GARDENER USES TO CRE- 
ATE HIS EFFECTS. 


VIVID FLASHES ОЕ FLAME FILL 
THE AUGUST GARDENS WITH FAIRY 
COLOR: FRAGRANT SUN BANKS ARE 
ALSO THERE: BITS OF EVENING 
SKY SEEM HOVERING OVER EARTH: 
SUCH GARDEN PICTURES ARE MADE 
IN THE BEDS OF PHLOX DRUM- 
MONDII. 


PHLOX DRUMMONDII ALWAYS 
SHOWS А DISTINCT EYE, SOME- 
TIMES THIS CENTER IS LIGHT WITH 
OUTER EDGE OF PETALS DARK: IN 
OTHER CASES THE EYE IS DARK 
AND THE PETALS LIGHT: BOTH 
VARIETIES ARE SHOWN ON THIS 
PAGE, 


PHLOX SUFFRUTICOSA, VARIA- 
TION MISS LINGARD, SOMETIMES 
CALLED THE SMOOTH-LEAVED 
PHLOX, IS SHOWN AT THE RIGHT: 
Ir IS WHITE WITH PINK CENTER 
AND IS ONE OF THE EARLIEST OF 
ALL TO BLOOM: UNDER PROPER 
MANAGEMENT IT FLOWERS FROM 
JUNE TO AUGUST AND IS А FAMIL- 
IAR FEATURE OF HARDY BORDERS. 


PHLOX DRUMMONDII IS A FLOWER 
UNKNOWN TO THE OLD-TME GAR- 
DENS: IT IS AN ANNUAL OF GREAT 
IMPORTANCE: ALBA, А РОКЕ 
WHITE, IS SHOWN АТ THE LEFT: 
EXACTLY LIKE IT IN FORM ARE 
ROSEA, STELLATA SPLENDENS AND 
COCCINEA: THEY SELDOM GROW 
ABOVE THE HEIGHT OF ONE FOOT 
AND THEREFORE ARE MUCH IN DE- 
MAND FOR THE EDGING OF HARDY 
BORDERS. 


FLAME-FLOWERS 


season the ground must be kept well watered. Under good cultiva- 
tion their panicles will often attain a length of twelve inches or more. 
When masses of the tall varieties are planted at the back of a border 
with the dwarfs in the front the effect is like a gorgeous sunset. When 
а border of tall and dwarf plants is well started, a certain proportion 
of all young plants should be pinched back once or twice in order to 
extend the time of blooming. 

Phlox though one of the hardiest of all garden plants and one of 
the most satisfactory in every way, is subject to mildew and should 
be treated occasionally with Bordeaux mixture, or sprinkled and then 
dusted with powdered sulphur. Sometimes it is attacked by a little 
red spider which can be driven away by applying the full force of the 
hose to the under side of the leaves. . Every four or five years the 
plants should be dug up and the old stools divided. This increases 
the number of plants and improves the quality. 

In starting а new bed of phlox the ground should be trenched 
at least two feet in depth and the roots set out the last of September 
or the first of October, so that they may get a good rooting in their 
new quarters before the winter comes. If it is not possible to start 
the bed in the fall, young plants may be set out early in the spring, 
though they. never do quite as well the first season. They should be 
sét out about eighteen inches apart. "Тһе time of the division of roots 
should be in the fall, about the first two weeks of October if possible. 
All the old stalks should be cut off in November and the bed given 
a covering of leaves through the winter. 


HLOX subulata is a spring flowering variety often called the | 
ground ог moss pink. ‘This pretty creeping little thing with | 
its moss-Hke foliage is delightful for rock-gardens as well as | 

hardy borders. Its prostrate stems will fall over the top of а wall ог | 
cling closely, over and around Jutting rocks. It also runs in апа out: | 
among the flowers of a hardy border, carpeting the ground with masses | 
of charming little flowers. · It blooms until scarce a leaf is left in sight. 
In rock gardens they form pools or cushions of delicate pastel colors. 
There are not many varieties, though each one is well worth having. 
Subulata alba is а pure white, blooming in April and May. Тһе 
Bride is white with pink center, F'rondosa is rose, while рог subulata 
divaricata proper is а purplish pink. Stellaria is also creeping іп 
habit. The flowers are star shape and do well in rock-gardens. Its 
pale blue petals make an especially charming note when grown among 
its pink and white relatives. | 

Phlox divaricata, more commonly known as Canadian phlox or 

Divaricata Canadensis, flowers profusely in loose clusters all through 
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СЕС ще month of May. It is a 
e delightfully cool lilae shade 
and grows only about a foot 
^ high One form of it is blue and 
another white. It is native to 
America and is found in our rocky 
woods in April and May. Phlox ovata, 
a clear rose color, makes a showy bor- 
der plant. А variation of this suff ruti- 
cosa, Miss Lingard, the earliest of the tall 

phloxes to bloom, is white with a pink cen- 

ter. The leaves are small and the stems 

strong and firm. Another variety, Indian Chief, is 
a light purple, and another, White Swan, is à pure 
white. Phlox 4moena (Lovely phlox) is deep pink, 
hairy-leaved and splendid for rock-gardens. Varia- 


۹ ) tions of the late blooming phlox pamiculata ог decussata are both 


numerous and excellent. One grower recommends the following list 
for use in American gardens. "Гһеу bloom from August to October: 
White V arieties: 

` Independence, tall large spikes; Ixion, pink eye; Saison Lierval, 
crimson eye; Charlotte Saison, deep pink center; Edith, dwarf; Gen- 
eral Trochu, scarlet eye; Jeanne D’Arc, pure white; J. G. Von Las- 
burg, pure white; Richard Wallace, rosy crimson eye. 
Red Varieties: 

Coccinea, rosy red and large; Coquellicot, vermillion scarlet; Or- 
nament, carmine; Eclaireur, carmine, salmon center; General Brice, 
fiery red, purple center; Joseph Barr, carmins; Madame P. Langier, 
dark red. 

Purple V arieties: 

Le Mahdi, deep purple; Lord Raleigh, violet purple; William 
Ramsey, light purple with magenta center. - 

Pink Varieties: 

Сеп. Chancy, scarlet-pink, tinted salmon; Annie Cook, soft pink 
and very sweet; Peachblow, deep pink and large; R. P. Struthers, 
reddish-pink, tinted orange; Le Soleil, magenta pink; Pantheon, deep 
pink, individual flowers very large. 
Lilac V arieties: 

Cross of Honor, deep lilac, margined white; L’Esperance, ma- 
m. = e very large. : 

ох Drummondi 15 опе of the most important of all 
plants, though it is not a perennial, nor a flower chileared to us ons 
association with old-fashioned gardens. Yet its colors are so varied 
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and charming and its nature so dependable and useful, it has sprung 
into universal favor. Every season finds fresh and delightful innova- 
tions of color or form upon the market that bloom profusely early and 
late. 'They are not very high though there are dwarf and tall varieties, 
but they grow quickly from seed and put out trusses of brilliant blooms 
until Jack F'rost arrives in the garden. 


ECAUSE of convenient heights and wide range of vivid colors 
B phlox are much used in borders and to form the edging of paths 
and beds. Phlox Drwmmondii has been tried in window boxes 
to good effect. No other annual produces such a fine and constant 
display of crimson, flame, rose pink, salmon and white. Their dashing 
colors have suggested such names as Fireball, Snowball, Surprise 
(brilliant vermillion with pure white star center) Grandiflora Nana 
Compacta (Cecily Phlox). “These are all dwarf bloomers. Tall, 
large-flowering phlox Drummondii are, Stellata Splendens, Kerme- 
sina, Rosea, Atropurpurea, Alba, Chamois-Rose. 

Their culture is extremely simple. Merely sow thinly in rows, 
after danger of frost is over, where it is to bloom or else venture to 
start it in shallow drills very early in the spring. Then when plants 
are two inches high or more, transplant to position. 

Modern gardeners often wonder how their grand-parents did 
without this new flowering annual. Its great range of soft and brilliant 
colors, the great diversity of its height from six inches to five feet or 
more, its variation of smooth and hairy leaf, stocky and slender stems, 
lends itself to а multiplicity of uses. One of its most effective uses 
is when planted in clumps in a mixed hardy border. It can glorify 
any bed from the lower outer edge to the highest position against the 
fence. Тһе white forms are especially serviceable because they will 
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brighten pink, yellow or blue borders. Wherever there is a break in 
a border, there can phlox Drummondii be set out. It seldom fails to 
do exactly what is required of it. 

Though strictly a modern creation it carries all the atmosphere 
of old-time gardens. It is mentioned among all lists of “poke-bonnet” 
flowers. It seems to belong in the corners with peonies, delphiniums, 
hollyhocks, clove pinks and bleeding hearts. No amount of freakish 
invention can drive it from the ranks of old-fashioned flowers. 

A little wild phlox, phlox Maculata familiarly known as Wild 
Sweet William is credited with being the parent of most of the mod- 
ern forms of garden phlox. It is only about two feet high and has 
white and purplish-pink blossoms. It looks exceedingly lovely when 
growing out among the rocks of our open groves, and one can well 
see how it might have attracted the eye of plant breeders and been 
experimented with until it reached its present beauty. But whether 
in its wild or hybrid form, phlox is always charming and useful. Many 
people report it without fragrance, but whoever has wandered in a 
moon-light garden can testify to its sweetness. The night air seems 
to release a delicate perfume that the sun has not power to call forth. 
White phlox should be in all moon-light gardens, not only because 
of its delicate perfume but because its white panicles seem to stand 
out like ghostly torches. At night the reason for its name phlox, the 
flame, is beautifully apparent. 

Many flowers might well be given the name “Flame” because 
of the fire quality of their color. But the blossoming head of the 
phlox, in addition to its color, bears a distinct resemblance in form 
to a flaming torch. This torch by day blazes with flower fire, but by 
night the white panicles glow with colorless, spiritual fire. A poet 
gave the name “Flaming Flower” to the first phlox because in the 
early days there was but the white and the crimson, or crimson- 
purple plant. Now-a-days, however, the poet might easily have christ- 
ened it “Evening Sky," for the modern variation in colors shows 
almost every tint observed in a summer sky when day is closing. 

These flaming torches may be lighted every summer in anyone’s 
garden, because they are so easy to grow and so inexpensive to buy. 
They will light a shady fence corner, add radiance to an already 
bright rock garden, rim a pathway like an aura, and dapple a hardy 
border with jewel light. 

The white phlox seems especially ethereal in beauty when asso- 
ciated with blue larkspurs, in fact, a blue and white border can scarcely 
be brought to perfection without the adaptable white phlox. It adds 
brilliance to the lowliest of border flowers and rises as a climax to the 
background. 
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THE “PALE HORSE" PASSES: BY WILL 
LEVINGTON COMFORT 


SIZAN Austrian woman gave up her lover, an American, 

Мы because һе breathed a bit of appreciation for Russia's 
A '¢ Ф Jate change of government. 

jm. WY 


. of America are brought up so differently,” 
2 she said. “You really cannot know the national pas- 
— ini sion. You are a fused people. Your country ا‎ 
free. То us, Country is more than Church or Child. We hate and 
fear those who do not see our Country’s future as we do. . . . . You 
think we are decadent. It puts you from us. We do not even know 
Romance any more. We only know the horrible pounding—the 
ghastly pounding of war—the moan of the wounded young men afield 
and the answering cries of the women at home." 

America cannot quite understand—yet. It is not likely that 
America will ever reach that blind black nationalism, inseparable 
with decadence, which is destroying itself in Europe today. America 
is breeding revolutionists and soldiers at the same time. Моге and 
more America must see that her business is a bigger fighting than 
for any purely national impulse. More and more as the war goes 
on, and the big cleansing and chastening of war comes home to us 
— the everlasting principles of reason and order and beauty will 
appear out of the chaos and the pain. . . . . 

Revolutionist—it’s just a name. Не is but a preparer for the 
builder. He wants what America wants. His courage goes on when 
the courage of the soldier fails. It's all in the dream. Тһе power 
and clear visioning of the dream is the courage of the bearer of arms. 

They say in Europe that this is à war without morale. lt will 
be a war with morale before Europe is finished; and one of the 
cleanest dreams that any American can dream today is that his 
country will bring with its knives and guns and instruments of 
flagellation something of the Almighty Spirit of the Human Heart 
to light the blackness where the Pale Horse has passed. "That's all 
morale is, and a war without morale hasn't any cause or effect on 
the constructive side and will continue to destroy itself against itself 
as all black forces do in their madness. 


/ Ге. Austrian woman is patriotie. She does not even make 
an effort to detach herself from her country’s evils. The crime 
is to differ with her. This is nationalism. This is Prussian 

patriotism. This is patriotism, as it is taught in schools, and this is the 

patriotism that makes great military nations. America is intrinsically 
evolved past militarism, but will be greater as a punitive and correc- 
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tive force on the planet for this very reason. America as the product 
of a fusion of races must bring a greater dimension to patriotism than 
the European races know so far. 

It's all in the question as to whether the revolutionary spirit is 
above the Prussian spirit; whether nationalism is the ideal for the 
future—or world federation; whether you are content with a patriot- 
ism that is ап are, or demand a Fatherland of the full globe. 

America may not require utter demoralization in order to be 
shown her true part. Because she is young and a fusion, she should 
be able to change quickly. Тһе splendor of her part at once would 
be to bring morale to this destruction and devil-laughter, hell-deep 
and continent-wide. Russia has outdone us in exaltation. She has 
brought her dream in first. Many of us wanted America to have 
that honor, because we were patriotic—but at least we can play 
second and eradicate commercialism and imperialism from the matted 
welter of slaughter affairs. War will not end, nor day break upon 
the New Age until the races cease to battle for the things that die. 


F anyone concludes that these are the remarks of a religionist 
—it will be well to point out that this planet will be a whole lot 
more religious before war ends, and no one will be louder about 


it than the trade mind everywhere. . . . We don't know what war 
means in America yet—but we stand a rather thrilling chance of 
finding out. . . . You've heard it so far—a kind of hysterieal "Isn't 


the war awful—tee hee?" from the shop people. . . . "They've got 
past that in France. 

War brings death, and death enforces the faith of the human 
heart, and faith is one of a trinity (as we learned in Sabbath School 
and variously since) that inclines the heart of man to God. You 
take a loved object from the Seen and place it in the Unseen (thou- 
sands each day the soldiers pass) and Faith is born out of the agony 
of separation. 'The human heart forces a bridge across the abyss 
from the Seen to the Unseen. It's the old story of the bereaved 
turning to God. Saints are thus made—thus tenderness and purity 
come to be. Within the next ten years there will be heroisms before 
our eyes—heroisms such as seers and saints and sages and artists 
have dreamed of as the consummation of the human soul And 
those who have lost most and mourned most will read the eternal joy 
of the Plan from the Book of God's Remembrance. 

When you see the remnant of а race of people crying out that 
there is no God—then you begin to know what war means. When 
a country has given its tithe of human blood, or one in five 18 gone— 
then you begin to know what the Austrian woman meant when she 
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spoke of the horrible grinding of war and the answer of the women 
to man's cries of pain afield. . . . When peace brings a worship of 
materials and a dullness that cannot look beyond existing institutions 
—the end is War and after that, a sitting in black upon the ground. 

We didn't know what death meant before this war—but many 
have learned. The very word Death has the sweetest sound of all 
uttered names to many a lonely heart today. We didn't know enough 
about Death. We had the habit of thinking this was all. Тһе 
end of such thinking is War. 


HEN your heart is cleft in twain, and one part stays on 

Y this side and the other over the dim borderland—there's a 

straining of eyes into the Unseen, a resumption of Faith, a 

picture-making out of the creative materials of human spirit. Life of 
the soul begins again—out of pain—always out of pain. 

We have not yet learned to learn life from the higher masters, 
Joy and Beauty. We still learn through Pam. And one of the 
lessons is War. It is not caused by a bickering between nations— 
that’s only a symbol of the cause of war, a caveman's torch that 
stands for the solar flame. .... We forget the meaning of Death 
even as we gather our things of death about us, and War comes along 
to remind us again. Always those who answer to Master Pain must 
look to death to find their relation to God. The faith that comes with 
peace at last to the human heart is energized by a love that crosses the 
abyss of life and death. ... A grand old teacher, Master Pain. 
When we know all his lessons and take his hand from our shoulder— 
and touch it to our lips (for we shall know well his wonderful work 
when the time comes for us to part with him), then we shall find 
that he is not a black man at all—but a Sun-burnt God. 

. . . This isn't a lamentation, not a revolt, against our country 
—rather a call to arms! . . . We became too rich. We couldn't 
see over our bins. We made too many trips to the murder-markets. 
We lost some ships but those that did come home—they were richer 
than old galleons from Spanish Waters. 


OUR at a supper table—a little child, its young mother, and 

Е the old father and mother of а grown son, who has Just died 

for France. 'The old man's eyes roved from the child to its 

` mother, back to the old woman, and lingered there, something rough 

and deep and wise in his look. The child suffered vaguely. "There 

was much suffering in the house. . .. Тһе young mother asked 

coldly if they could feel him in the room. Then just as coldly she 

asked if there was a God. Then she ran from the room with a cry 
like a night animal. 
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and preying, to strike the spear from the hand of man and leave 
it free to help his neighbor, to establish democracy in the place of 
imperialism, and fraternity upon the solid footings of the earth in 
the place: of separateness and strife—a plan to bring in the real 


(Continued on page 317) 


PLAYING: BY ETHEL MARJORIE KNAPP 


NE afternoon, 
When I was all alone, 
And weary of my music and my books, 
And weary of philosophies of life, 
I said, “Now then, to rest me, I will play 
Just like a child. 
But what shall I play?” 


A wild, delicious inspiration came. 

“ГІ play that I am beautiful,” I said. 
So I, who always had been plain of face, 
Set out to play the game. 


It was a gloomy day; no one would call, 

And yet I took my most becoming gown 

And donned it. 

My fingers trembled with excitement as they drew 

The girdle into place. 

My breath came quick and quicker 

As I fastened a string of corals about my throat. 

Then I walked slowly down the broad stairway and through the hall 
into the drawing room 

To meet my imaginary lover. 


“What is it?" I asked all in maidenly modesty, as though I did not 
know. 

“Ah, you are so beautiful!” he said, and he repeated it again and again 
as a lover should. 

“You are so beautiful! 

You are so beautiful!” 


“And I am also merry,” I answered him, 

“Not staid and serious at all, as most of my friends suppose.” 
With that, I drew my hand away from him, 

And rose and danced all about the room, 
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Gaily as a child, 

Lightly as a fairy, 

АП in smooth circles and musical waves. 

Му hair fell about my face, but I did not care, 

For something within me was released which I had never known lived 
in me. 

Then I courtsied to my lover and sat down beside him again, 

And he took my hand and kissed it. 

“You are grace itself," he said. 

Then he leaned nearer and kissed my lips, and I did not deny him. 

Why should I deny him a joy which was mine also? 


Suddenly I jumped to my feet, startled out of my dream. 

The door bell was pealing loudly. 

A. friend, real and not imaginary, had come to see me. 

And here was I, caught in all my finery, and no excuses. 

I tried to draw myself up stiffly and I spoke sternly to the spirit which 
so suddenly had been loosed in me. 

I commanded it to go back where it belonged and cover its head de- 
cently so it could not be seen. 

But it was as stubborn as I and refused to go back; 

I could feel it peeping out of the corners of my eyes. 

Through the window I could see 

My caller was one I did not wish to miss. 

So I opened the door and led her in. 


She sat on the very sofa where, five minutes before I had sat with my 
lover, but that she did not know, and so I sat down beside her. 

She also took my hand and held it. 

Then she looked questioningly into my face, 

Then she looked at my gown. 

“A party?” she asked me. | 

“Мо, no,” I said, all in confusion, “No, no, I was only playing." 

“Playing?” she repeated after me. 

“Yes,” I answered, “I was playing ” but I could not tell her. 

“Never mind," she said, “what you were playing," and I shall never 
forget the music of her voice as she spoke, 

“Never mind that, only play it again! 

Your hair is tossed and tumbled as it should be, 

Your eyes are shining, 

Your cheeks are flushed, 

Why my dear, my dear,” and she drew herself back to look at me, 

“T never knew before that you were beautiful.” 
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THE INTERMITTENT GARDENER: А HILL- 
SIDE GARDEN IN THE MIDDLE-WEST MADE 
BY ONE WOMAN OUT OF OFFICE HOURS 


OOKING from the west hillside of a lovely little gar- 
den into the rose plot, Elizabeth Rockwell, who made 
the earth bear flowers where weeds once flourished, 
has reason to be proud and happy. Her eyes linger 
over а foreground of poppies, zinnias, iris, hardy 
phlox, Madonna lilies, old-fashioned pinks and a host 
of other beautiful blossoming things, as they follow : 

the grassy path to hardy roses of many kinds, protected from rough 
winds by high lattices overgrown with Dorothy Perkins and Crimson 
Ramblers. Тһеге are three of these white lattices set in the form of 
a triangle, each one fifteen feet long and of the same height. Among 
the flowers invited. to live within the enclosure are evening primroses, 
delphiniums, foxgloves and hollyhocks. These come to full beauty 
after the roses have reached the climax of their glory so the rose 
court is by no means deserted when the queen is absent. Bordering 
another thirty-foot path to the rose plot is the aromatic bee-balm 
planted on purpose to attract the humming birds. So these irri- 
descent sprites sip daintily from the honey challices of the flowers all 
summer, and hide their nests among the roses. 

Working in the garden, is Miss Rockwell’s recreation after her 
day’s work as librarian in the Goshen, Indiana, Public Library, and 
surely no finer association of work and pleasure could be desired. The 
sedentary life of a librarian is well balanced by the active physical 
exertion required to make the earth blossom with roses, for as has 
often been said, “gardens are not made by thinking about them nor 
wishing for them, but by much digging in the dirt." Muscles are 
taxed most wholesomely when spading, hoeing, or raking, and no 
exercise is better for the health than weeding and seed planting. 

Тһе plan of this garden is Miss Rockwell's own, and all the plant- 
ing and tending of it has been done either by her own hands or under 
her direct supervision. She has gathered together in this yard favorite 
old-fashioned flowers and a few of the newer varieties, so that her 
garden gives the satisfaction which comes of discovering old favorites, 
plus many charming surprises. The photographs illustrate most 
happily what can be done through one woman's efforts with but five 
years care. She has taken advantage of the existing trees and built 
around them with a landscape-architect's skill. А. great sense of space 
is shown in some of the pictures. They look as though they were por- 
tions of a large estate, but the illusion of space is the result of inspired 
planting. 
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LOOKING FROM THE WEST HILLSIDE INTO THE ROSE 
GARDEN PLANTED OUTSIDE OFFICE HOURS, BY A 
WOMAN WHO SPENDS HER DAYS AMONG THE BOOKS OF 
A PUBLIC LIBRARY: OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS SUCH i 
AS PHLOX, MADONNA LILIES, POPPIES AND PINKS, BOR- 
DER THE PATHS TO THE ROSE PLOT: IN THE CROTCHES 
OF THE OLD FRUIT TREES ARE BOXES FOR THE BIRDS. 


HARDY PHLOX AND JAPANESE ANEMONE FILL THE AUGUST 
DAYS WITH PERFUME AND COLOR. IN THE SPRING THIS 
SAME SPACE IS FILLED WITH BULBS. LATER SHASTA 
DAISIES, POPPIES, PEONIES AND OTHER OLD-TIME FLOWERS 
FOLLOW IN PROPER SUCCESSION. LILACS, FORSYTHIA, AND 
THE FLOWERING RASPBERRY, FORM THE SWEET HEDGE. 


DOROTHY PERKINS AND CRIMSON RAMBLERS CLIMB OVER THE 
THREE LARGE WHITE LATTICES THAT SERVE AS A SCREEN TO THE 
ROSE PLOT, WHEREIN MANY TEA AND HARDY ROSES BLOOM. WHITE 
CLOVER AND ENGLISH DAISIES BROIDER THE GREEN LAWN. 
EVENING PRIMROSES, DELPHINIUMS, FOXGLOVES AND LILIES 
BLOOM IN THE GARDEN, AFTER THE ROSES HAVE FINISHED FLOW- 
ERING. THIS IS THE BACK VIEW OF THE ROSE ENCLOSURE. 


А; 


I ⁄ аж. 
ЖАЗ 772» 


TRUMPET VINES 
CLIMB ALMOST TO THE 
TOP OF THE OLD WAL- 


NUT TREE AND DROP ` 


FAIRY BUGLES UPON 
THOSE PASSING FROM 
THE HOUSE TO THE 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
GARDEN. 

HARDY PHLOX HAVE 
BEEN GIVEN A SPECIAL 
CORNER WHERE THEY 
HAVE FULL OPPORTU- 
NITY TO DEVELOP 
ЕМЕЛ HIGHEST 
BEAUTY. THE COLORS 
OF THESE PHLOX HAVE 
BEEN CAREFULLY SE- 
LECTED, THE MOST 
BEAUTIFUL ONES RE- 
TAINED AND THE IN- 
FERIOR ONES REJECTED 
SO THAT THE GLIMPSE 
OF THIS BED IN BLOS- 
SOMING TIME IS A 
SIGHT THAT ATTRACTS 
GUESTS FROM ALL 
ABOUT THE COUNTRY- 
SIDE. HUMMING 
BIRDS AND BEES ALSO 
SPEND LONG HOURS 
AMONG THE BLOSSOMS. 
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THE INTERMITTENT GARDENER 


NDER an old Northern Spy apple tree she has grouped the 
summer blooming hydrangeas, snow-berries and Ап опу 
Waterer spireas. These give a succession of bloom from spring 

until fall. High up in the crotches of the apple trees are bird boxes 
for the wrens and blue birds. These feathered friends of the garden 
occupy their houses every year, for they have discovered it to be a 
sanctuary indeed, where fledglings may be reared in security and 
where food is easily found. 

Grape vines form the background for rows of tall hollyhocks and 
at the same time make a beautiful division line between the vegetable 
and fruit gardens. Sunsets are watched over a patch of peonies, phlox, 
Anemone Japonica, Madonna lilies and poppies. About them are 
circled Шасв, forsythias and flowering raspberries оп one side, and by 
a hedge on another formed entirely of Shasta daisies grown from 
small volunteer plants. Back of them are hickory, oak, maple, and 
elm trees with two foreign relatives, Aralia Japonicas, to give an airy 
quality of foliage. Spring shows her presence in these beds by multi- 
tudes of bulbs which cover the bare earth with brilliant color, while 
the rest of the flowers are awakening for the summer festivity. 


Hardy phlox have been given a eorner where they may have full 
swing to develop their highest beauty. One of the photographs shows 
a portion of this phlox garden. Тһе seat proves that the sight must 
be worth many hours of inspection. "Тһе colors have been carefully 
tested out and chosen—the most beautiful ones encouraged and the 
unharmonious ones removed. Неге the bees feed all day long. Тһе 
planting of this plot is especially happy. Here is no sense of for- 
mality, which in certain places is most attractive. Phlox, because of 
its long humble garden tradition, would not be preserving the senti- 
ment we have loved had it been planted geometrically. Тһе untrained 
naturalness of this bed is much to be commended. 


ATURALNESS is the most conspicuous characteristic of this 
Middle-West garden. The delightful results that come from 

а, formal planting do not belong in this type of garden. Тһе 

whole spirit of this western home yard is an unpretentious informality, 
charming to behold. Italian fountains and pergolas or English walled 
enclosures would not have been as suitable as this simple assembling 
of favorite flowers. Every American loves an old apple tree, a time- 
modeled cherry tree or a picturesquely gnarled pear tree. These three 
treasures were already in the garden and the flowers and shrubs were 
charmingly built up to such humble grace and dignity. r 
A great deal has been written about building houses suitable to 
their environment, but the importance of this cannot be brought too 
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often to the notice of home-makers. The law of suitability to locality 
that is so necessary in architecture is of equal importance in garden- 
making. Gardens should express the spirit of their individual part 
of the country. It is foolish to attempt an Italian garden in the Mid- 
dle-West, an English garden in the South, or a California garden 
in the East. Better far to take the wealth of the immediate neighbor- 
hood and arrange it in a way that will enhance its characteristic beauty 
rather than change it awkwardly into something foreign to its nature. 

. Gardeners in the Middle-West have severe winters to contend 
with, so must be uncannily wise in the selection of the flowers to plant. 
Certain plants like peonies, syringas, weigelias, snow balls, bridal 
wreath, attain rare perfection in that part of the country. The trees 
of the Middle-West are superb in form and infinite in variety. All 
the bulbs do well, and those perennials which have the hardihood to 
withstand bitter winters show a more vigorous richness of color, than 
they do in any other part of our country. 

So there is much material for the western gardener, but it must 
be of the tried variety and the garden must be protected during the 
winter. Yet the gardening problems of the central States are not 
greater than in any other part of the country, and Miss Rockwell 
has proved beyond question that morning and evening hours devoted 
to the soil will reward the intermittent gardener beyond expectation. 
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THE BIG IDEA: GEORGE BELLOWS 
TALKS ABOUT PATRIOTISM FOR 
BEAUTY 


АМ a patriot for beauty" is George Bellows’ idea. “I 
would enlist in any army to make the world more beauti- 
' ful I would go to war for an ideal—far more easily than 
I could for a country. Democracy is an idea to me, is the 
Big Idea. I cannot believe that democracy can be dropped 
out of existence because of the purpose of one or of many nations. 

“I am going out to California this summer and paint my head 
off—and then I'll do my stunt for democracy—if it comes out that 
way. І cannot put my finger оп my war psychology at all. I can see 
clearly the beauty of France giving her blood for the ideal expressed 
in “Ma Patrie." But then, too, I can see the point of view of the 
Pacifist who wants to lead his life in his own way, out to the end he has 
planned for it, and who wants to work for his children and stay with 
them. But where the Patriot gets it over the Pacifist in my mind is 
that he does not have a chance to be a coward. And the Pacifist can be 
either a philosopher or coward as his nature suggests—that is what 
troubles me about it. 

“I hate the thought of fighting—but I am all for democracy. 
You see it tangles a fellow up pretty badly. I guess most men I know 
would feel mighty sick at the thought of a bayonet. 'То me the bayo- 
net is the worst part of war. And yet back of the bayonet is the great 
eall to democracy. 

“ have been called a revolutionist—if I am, I don't know it. 
First of all I am a painter, and a painter gets hold of life—gets hold 
of something real, of many real things. That makes him think, and 
if he thinks out loud he is called a revolutionist. I guess that is about 
‘the size of it. 

“Т am deeply interested in reallife. I want to see it, I want to 
paint it, and God knows I do not want to destroy it. But there you 
are. If you think, you see democracy looming large for the whole 
world; France is great because she is living it, Russia is great because 
she is starting it. If you think, you know democracy has got to win— 
not in this nation or in that, but freedom for the whole world. 


“T HAVE always felt about art, that it was freedom that counted. 
A man must see things and say things his own way. This is his 

New Imagination. No artist who thinks can spend his life try- 

ing to understand another man's interest. It's all right about those 
wise old guys in Italy and Spain. I am mighty interested in what they 
did, because they used their own imagination for their lives. And I 
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want to use mine for the things I see—The Hudson, The Skyscrapers, 
Тһе Sea at Monhegan, Ship-Building at Gloucester, I see wonder 
where the young immigrants play in the green river parks at night. 

“T like to paint Billy Sunday, not because I like him, but because 
I want to show the world what I do think of him. Шо you know, 1 
believe Billy Sunday is the worst thing that ever happened to Amer- 
ica? Не is death to imagination, to spirituality, to art. Billy Sunday 
is Prussianism personified. His whole purpose is to force authority 
against beauty. He is against freedom, he wants a religious autoc- 
тасу, he is such a reactionary that he makes me an anarchist. You can 
see why I like to paint him and his devastating 'saw-dust-trail.' I 
want people to understand him. 

"When I paint the great beginning of a ship at Gloucester, I 
feel the reverence the ship-builder has for his handiwork. Не 15 creat- 
ing something splendid, to master wind and wave, something as fine 
and powerful as Nature's own forces. I get it from him that he is 
impressed with his:own struggle to accomplish this, and when I paint 
the collosal frame of the skeleton of his ship I want to put his wonder 
and his power into my canvas, and I love to doit. I have no criticism 
to make of what he does, I am filled with awe, and I am trying to 
paint as well as he builds, to paint my emotion about him. I call this 
the ‘New Imagination —I have no other. 

*[ tried to do something as genuine as the painting of a ship- 
builders work when I painted a famous old man for а famous New 
York Club House. I put my kind of imagination into it. I wanted 
to make him live just as he was. It seemed to me that if the club 
members wanted him to be painted, they would want him as they 
knew him. And then I made a canvas with the color that belonged 
to life, full of it, but the art committee of the club sent my picture 
back. And now I am very glad of it. I like it around, because it has 
come to be regarded as the best portrait I ever have painted. 

“It's a queer thing about models. Do you know some people 
have the design of a painting in their features and bodies, and some 
haven't. I have seen beautiful women whom you couldn't paint at 
all you couldn't get a design from them, you couldn't make their 
bodies compose. And along comes a little girl, not especially pretty, 
not striking, but you can paint her; she can make designs for a dozen 
paintings. 
<<. AM always very amused with people who talk about lack of 

IO subjects for painting. The great difficulty is that you cannot stop 
to sort them out enough. Wherever you go, they are waiting 
for you. "Тһе men of the docks, the children at the river edge, polo 
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crowds, prize fights, summer evening and romance, village folk, young 
people, old people, the beautiful, the ugly. Everywhere the difficulty 
that I have had, even when I was quite young was to stop long enough 
to do the thing. As a student I was always eager to do the tre- 
mendous, vital things that pressed all about me. It seems to me that 
an artist must be a spectator of life; a reverential, enthusiastic, emo- 
tional spectator, and then the great dramas of human nature will 
surge through his mind. 

“I do not see why a man should wait a minute to begin work 
after he has any security in his technique; because the-way to become 
a painter is to paint. There are only three things demanded of a 
painter: to see things, to feel them and to dope them out for the 
public. You can learn more in painting one street scene than in-six 
months’ work in an atelier. My advice is to paint just as soon as you 
have the confidence to, and keep your ideals of art aloof to criticize 
your painting with. Watch all good art, and accept none as a stand- 
ard for yourself. Think with all the world, and work alone. 

“When once you begin to work, it is amazing how people account 
for what you accomplish. I have been told in print that I have found 
my inspiration in Spain with Goya; in France with Manet and Cour- 
bet; in America with artists younger than myself, and from whom I 
could not have gained help because my painting began before theirs. 
I have been said to have come out into the painting world slowly, 
handicapped with my respect of old masters. I have been accused 
of painting without reverence for art before I had mastered my tech- 
nique. It seems to me the only way is to get from the past what you 
can, from the present what you are bound to, to absorb it all, assimi- 
late what you can; think, see, feel, live and work. Anyway, the great 
purpose of art is to develop the artist, the pleasure that he gives is 
secondary. If he has many big ideas and fine ideals and a technique 
to put them over, so much the better; but in the mam, art is man’s 
capacity of showing his development. And every artist must do it his 
own way.” 

We feel that Mr. Bellows has given us a very good recipe for 
being a painter, “watch all good art and accept none as a standard, 
think with all the world and work alone." ‘The man who can do this 
will indeed find his own development. He will understand what has 
been done the world over, appreciate it, assimilate it and forget it. 
There is truly no more individual young painter in America today 
than George Bellows, no more sincere student of art and no more 
genuine admirer of what has been done in art throughout the world. 
But as he says, “every artist must do it his own way"—and we feel 
that Bellows’ way is a very American one, frank and worth while. 
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MAKING А HOME FOR WILD BIRDS: HOW 
TO BUILD FOR THEM AND FEED THEM 


“Every wild wing of the hunted, the harried, 
Every fleet foot of the stalked, the pursued, 
Every bright eye of the fearful, the followed, 
Solace may find in this blithe solitude." 
—Archibald Rutledge. 


HERE is a wild bird sanctuary in Arkansas, planned 
after the Henry Ford Bird Farm near Dearborn, 
Michigan, though it is maintained in quite a different 
way. Part of this bird farm was first of all a retreat 
for members of the Three Arts Club of Kansas City, 
who built upon Mount Myown a homestead called 
*Yustmere Terrace,” after the same plan as the MacDowell 
Association at Peterboro New Hampshire. АП around 
the central clubhouse are a number of little cabins, each one named 
after some bird. From their delight of the wild country came the 
idea of developing it as a bird farm. They wished to help protect 
our native wild birds; to do their part in increasing the number of 
song and insectivorous birds, and this they found could best be done 
by maintaining a safe breeding place for them, by prodiving food 
throughout the barren winter months and by erecting comfortable 
nesting boxes that might catch the eye of migrating birds, persuading 
them to remain. | 


This beautiful sanetuary is among the foothills of the Ozark 
Mountains. The Rolling River, flowing through this section, was 
dammed to make such a marshy bog as water fowl love, and diverted 
into innumerable little streamlets to provide bathing pools and fresh 
drinking water for the little birds who are afraid of rushing rivers 
and large pools. This stretch of country includes a woodlot, open 
fields and a grove, so that the birds loving the open meadow, those 
preferring a covert of the woods, those needing high trees or low 
tangled bushes may find the reservation exactly to their liking. 


As the work grew in scope Miss Chloe Matteson, with courage 
born of love of the winged songsters, “took up” one hundred and 
forty acres of land adjoining the Three Arts Club colony. This she 
has made over for all time as a bird reservation. 

Practically the same devices for winter feeding, and the same 
methods of planting have been carried out in “Justmere Terrace,” 
that are used for protecting and increasing wild birds on the Henry 
Ford Bird Farm. Though they put up a great many bird houses, 
that has been but a minor part of their work. First of all they desired 
to preserve their land in its natural wildness, so that birds which prefer 
to build their own nests, instead of living in man-made houses, would 
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be assured suitable and safe sites. Part of the difficulty in preserving 
wild-bird life has been through people's thrifty ideal of clearing away 
tangles and cutting down dead trees. More than fifty species of our 
most useful birds build in hollow trees. . They hunt for a soft spot or 
a knothole, and then from this opportunity they soon drill a home 
exactly to their liking. Without dead trees they are helpless—unless 
they accept the hollow boxes built for them by their friends the boys 
and girls. The new idea of building nesting boxes is to provide birds 
with a makeshift home in place of those delightful ones in the dead 
trees that we have robbed them of. 


NOTHER very large class of birds only build in low, tangled 
thickets. When these have been cleared away by the industrious 
farmer, there is nothing left for the birds to do but to move 

to an uncultivated part of our country, which is rapidly becoming 
harder and harder to find. "They cannot make long flights up to a 
nest in the high trees, and they do not take kindly to nesting boxes, 
so unless low bushes can be tied together to form a thicket, or unless 
the edges of our fields be left in unpruned wildness, the little birds 
will be forced to leave. 

'Тһеге are many mountain bluebirds in this newly formed bird 
farm. They show decided preference for trees along the bank of a 
little streamlet that runs through the sanctuary. A few nesting 
boxes were placed on the trees in “Happy Hollow,” which were occu- 
pied by half a hundred of these beautiful feathered gardeners; but 
most of them preferred to build their own nests. The cowbird, too 
inefficient to make her own nest, too pleasure loving to brood her own 
eggs, too lazy to feed her own nestlings, lays her eggs in the bluebird’s 
nest wherever she gets a chance. These notorious “slackers” receive 
persistent discouragement from a carpenter who passes every day 
through the bird reservation. He seems to possess an uncanny abil- 
ity to discover this troublesome tenant, and by persistently destroying 
the eggs and frightening the mother, has greatly diminished the number 
of them in the reservation. No one can calculate how many bluebirds 
have been saved through the efforts of this one man alone. 

Bluebirds seem to know that in the region of men’s homes is 
safety, for they love to build in dooryards and in gardens. They have 
learned that their startled cries on the approach of their serpent ene- 
mies will bring protection from man. About twenty Armstrong blue- 
bird boxes, built especially to keep at bay the greatest of all bluebird 
enemies, the black snake, are being erected in an old orchard near a 
grain field to test out their efficacy. Bluebirds are one of the most 
useful as well as most beautiful of our native birds, and every local 
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effort made to protect them and increase their number 1$ a national 
benefit. 


НЕ redstart nests in the crotch of the high trees, and the oriole 
| swings its woven basket-home from the tip of pendant branches. 
Goldfinches, phoebes, towhees, warblers, nuthatches, many kinds 
of sparrows, the indigo bunting, and many other kinds of birds have 
found refuge in this preserve. The indigo bunting’s nest was never 
discovered, but early in July one brought his family to the feeding 
table, showing that he had built somewhere near this sure food supply. 
The veery, likewise, hid her nest safe from every curious eye. It was 
not until August that she brought her beautiful brood to the door- 
yard and showed them where clear water was to be found. Catbirds 
and the policeman jays abound on the place. АП summer long the 
cardinals nested in the underbrush, reporting at the feeding table 
only after a heavy shower, when food was scarce. The mountain quail 
brings her brood to the dooryard of Ragged Robin cabin, whistling 
her cheery “АТ is well." 

Hummingbirds scorn the clumsy houses of man’s manufacture, 
but build among the shrubbery by his doorside. "Тһе tiny little nests 
are made inconspicuous by bits of lichen pulled from the branch and 
stuck in a clever way upon the nest until it looks exactly like a knob 
оп the branch. Sharp, indeed, is the-eye that can discover the nest 
even when looking directly at it. 

_ Hummingbirds love to build in rose vines, seeming to know that 
their tangle of thorns will keep serpent enemies at bay. To attract 
the hummingbirds, the sanctuary makers planted a bed of old-fash- 
ioned flowers, the honey-bearing flowers upon which these daintiest of 
all birds feed. Food tables of grain and suet are all very well for 
chickadees and robins, but such a feast does not appeal to the hum- 
mingbird, so sweetened water or flower cups filled with honey are 
provided for him. 

The downy and redheaded woodpecker and the yellow-breasted 
chat have also accepted the hospitality of this wild-bird farm. 'The 
crow rears its young in a little clearing near the corn field, the owl 
hoots softly from many a hollow tree—but why enumerate every bird 
found on this sanctuary, for within its boundaries are practically all 
the birds known to the woodlands, swamps and fields of Arkansas. 


OOD reports come from the boxes and houses put up only this 
— for though they were new and some had been painted, 
still the majority of them were occupied. It has been thought 
that birds are cautious where а new house is concerned, preferring 
those that have been weathered for a winter at least. Тһе experi- 
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SANCTUARY FOR WILD BIRDS RECENTLY ESTABLISHED IN THE OZARK 
MOUNTAIN, ARKANSAS, PLANNED AFTER THE WILD BIRD FARM ESTAB- 
LISHED BY HENRY FORD IN MICHIGAN: THE ROLLING RIVER HAS 
BEEN DIVERTED INTO NUMEROUS SMALL STREAMS WHERE WATER 
FOWL AND SMALL BIRDS MAY FIND A HOME TO THEIR LIKING. 


THE BIRD FARM AT “JUSTMERE TERRACE” INCLUDES 
AN ABUNDANCE OF WATER AS WELL AS SMALL SHEL- 
TERED GROVES, OPEN FIELDS AND TANGLED THICKETS: 
MEMBERS OF THE “THREE ARTS CLUB,' KANSAS 
CITY, ALSO FIND SANCTUARY IN THIS RESERVATION. 


А POOL FOR SWAN, WILD DUCK AND WADING 
BIRDS OF ALL KINDS WAS ARTIFICIALLY FORMED 
BY THE OVERFLOWING ОЕ А LOVELY RIVER THAT 
RUNS THROUGH THIS WILD BIRD RESERVATION. 


THE FOUNDER OF THE “THREE ARTS 
CLUB," KANSAS CITY, MISS CHLOE МАТ- 
TESON, ON HER WAY TO FILE ON 
THE ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY ACRES. 
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ence at this sanctuary bears out this thought that the birds do prefer 
old houses, but through man's continued kindness, they have come 
to trust even the newly painted ones that still unmistakably bear his 
workmanship. 

The spirit of the bird lovers who have founded this sanctuary 
for birds is shown by the personal service of resident members. One 
small white-haired lady of sixty-six makes a daily round of a mile's 
walk, visiting the drinking basins and baths in her section, filling them 
with fresh water, and in the winter leaving rations of seed and suet- 
sticks. Another worker keeps a constant and sharp lookout for new 
nests, and when one is found, protects the brooding mother from start- 
ling intrusions by drawing а circle of wire or cord about her bush 
home, or by posting a notice of “Sanctuary”. Passing friends respect 
such a sign, still their voices, or pass by another route. “Sanctuary” 
signs are especially protective for those birds who nest in the grass 
and whose lowly home would be utterly wrecked by one careless step. 
Others plant berry-bearing bushes and trees, such as elder, thorn 
bushes, privet, wild grape and viburnum. Some see to it that sun- 
flowers, millet and buckwheat patches are started. 

Another valuable form of service was volunteered by the Liberty 
Bell Bird Club and the Audubon Bird Class at Forth Smith. This 
is the largest branch of the Liberty Bell Bird Club in the United 
States, consisting of over five thousand members. Every school dis- 
irict in the country is represented, and the children have most gen- 
erously contributed bird houses, nesting boxes, food hoppers and 
suet cages of their own making to this wild bird farm. 

Other members of “Justmere Terrace" have helped to develop 
the Rossignol Falls into a safe and bountiful feeding ground for ducks 
and swans. Others have put up warning signs, “Неге Is No Hunt- 
ing"; or post friendly invitation upon some mammoth tree, such as 
“Rest Where My Shadow Falls," making the hospitality apparent by 
comfortable looking rustic seats of willow. š 

It is the mission and ambition of this branch of the Audubon 
work to form clubs in every county of the seven States of the Greater 
Southwest. When people back their ambitions so practically as in 
this case, there can be no doubt of the tremendous help they will 
render to wild birds of their part of the country. 

There are but few birds of prey in Arkansas that are really harm- 
ful, and these do small mischief indeed among the songsters, compared 
with man's injury to them through the destruction of woodland haunts. 
The birds are only recently learning to trust mankind. Such places as 
this Sanctuary are of more than local service. It is impossible to esti- 
mate how far-reaching is such wise protection. 
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THE FIFES: BY CAPT. THEODORE GOOD- 
RIDGE ROBERTS 


/ | YHUMPS the big drum, 
“Come p ` 
And thin апа bitter-sweet the fifes are calling me— 
“Come up and serve your country in the red fields over-sea. 
“Come up and serve your King, m this his needful day, 
“On the torn fields of the old world, four thousand miles away.” 


Rap the little drums, 

“Come!” 

And shrill and thin as a child’s cry the black fifes call to me, 

And wring my heart, and turn my face to the red fields over-sea— 
“Come up and serve your country, in ‘this her needful day, 

“Where tyrants strike at her great heart, four thousand miles away.” 


But soon the drums are silent. The thin fifes cease their cry, 
The only sound is the thud of feet as the regiments go by; 
And soft and clear and bitter-sweet a dear voice cries to me 
Of the days of peace and love and ease that are not over-sea. 
Oh, slow our feet are tramping, and the bitter dust drifts up. 
Oh, slow our hearts are beating, and bitter is the cup. | 


Then— 

Thuds the big drum, 

“Come!” 

And quick and high and sharp and thin the fifes cry out to me, 
“Come out, come up and serve your King on the red fields over-sea. 
“Stand up. Stand out for Freedom, in this distressful day, 

“For they strike at all you have and love, four thousand miles away.” 
Valcartier Camp, Canada: 

September 9th, 1914 


HABIT: А STORY: BY MAURICE 
LAZAR 


НЕ relaxed figures of the parents and their children 
and grandchildren, assembled in the bare kitchen on 
the last day, the day of departure, seemed to express 
а spirit of general submission to the thing that had 
finally come to pass. With tears in their eyes and with 
their voices quivering in their emotion, the members of 
the third and second generations drooped sorrowfully before 
those of the first generation, before the two old silent figures 
seated in the center of the room. One of these figures was that of 
a tall, bowed, gray-haired man, with large bulging eye-brows that 
emphasized the shadows about the deep-sunken eyes. His long soft 
beard, partly gray, partly brown; his white flannel shirt and loose 
coat, all, appeared to vivify about him a sort of passionate, spiritual 
patriarchism. This old man likely was in his eightieth year, and 
still in full control of his physical and mental faculties. Although 
his neck and shoulders were stooped, his body (proper) was straight 
like that of a young athlete. And particularly noticeable was the 
confident steady stare in his eyes. 


His companion, a short, narrow-shouldered woman of meager 
bosom, sat in a chair beside him, with her thin arms crossed upon her 
breast. She was rocking herself to and fro, as if in accompaniment 
to her moans and tears—the while he muttered a prayer in Yiddish. 
Presently he arose, straightened his figure with an air of one who has 
Just emerged upon the shore after an exhilarating swim, and with his 
hands clasped behind him, moved solemnly towards the door. 


A short cry broke forth from the mouth of the old woman: 
“Simon!” she said, and the brightness about her eyes suddenly grew 
into large tears that rolled down her heavily lined cheeks. Then again, 
“Simon!” and her outstretched hands gestured tremblingly in her 
lacuna. 

The old woman's outcry seemed to dispel the silence of the mourn- 
ing figures. As of one accord they surrounded the old man at the 
partly-opened door, and plucking at his coat and even at his trousers, 
these sons and daughters and grandsons and granddaughters pleaded 
with him, begged him to reconsider his decision, and to stay! He 
stood a short time as if irresolute, and suddenly cried in his Yiddish: 

“Dear children, so it must be! You Yankele and David and 
Sarahle, and you little Perele—your mother and I have brought you 
up in the sight of God, with all faith in the world of mankind. You 
have matured under my roof, and you have gone forth and acquired 
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roofs of your own. Now you are married, and have begotten these 


beautiful children. You must live your own lives, as you have begun 
them, with all confidence, with all happiness!” 

Не paused. He had suddenly caught sight of the little old woman 
who still sat in her chair in the center of the room and cried; the little 
old woman who had been his wife for thirty years; who had borne him 
seven children: three sons and four daughters; who had shared with 
him the joys and sorrows and sufferings in the birth and growth of 
these children—and in the death of three of them; who had been, un- 
til last week, his wife by law as well as by fact—until he and she had 
obtained from Rabbi Sloike a get (divorce). As he looked at her 
and thought of the life he had lived with her, he had no courage to 
say anything, and simply beating his breast with his clenched hand, 
he went down the stairs of the apartment building. 

His children and grandchildren followed him, down the stairs 
and into the street-car that finally brought the entire group to the 
depot, at La Salle street and Fifth Avenue. The hurrying of men 
and women in the great over-hanging shed, the floor of which was 
closely packed with lines of long trains that puffed and whistled, the 
unceasing rattling of chains, the flow of passengers, all, commingled 
in one steady uproar that practically unnerved the old man, who sat 
huddled at one corner of the long bench near the entrance gates. His 
descendants sat about him, their faces mute with appeal. 

The old man seemed to be in some sort of daze. He told himself 
that all would be well; that he was following faithfully the path or- 
dained for him; that by sustaining these present difficulties with forti- 
tude, he would be done with this inevitable, heart-rending parting from 
his folk, and would soon be on his way to New York, whence he could 
board ship for Jerusalem: there to pass the rest of the days which 
would be left to him. 

In glancing about, he was rather startled to find that his quondam 
wife was seated beside him. She was crying again, and compassion- 
ately regarding her sorrows, he felt himself compelled to address to 
her words of comfort and cheer. 

“Malkeh,” he said softly, and placed his hand upon her shoulder, 
“Jet me inspire you, a thousand blessings on your head. Soon the 
train will arrive, to take me away forever, and you will go back with 
our children and grandchildren and your heart will rejoice in the sight 
of your own flesh and blood—your own children—growing up sturdy 
and pious as befits Israel’s own. 

“Do you think I am angry because you will not go with me? No, 
dear Malkehle! You have still many spiritful years before you; why 
should you pass them in the company of a constant grumbler, ai 
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F'eigele? (eh, little bird?) You were a young woman of eighteen 
when І first laid eyes upon you, and a sweet kalleh (bride) were you 
when we stood before the Rabbi under the chuppeh (wedding- 
canopy). 

“Now, with my last years before me, for I cannot live much 
longer, I realize that I have passed too much of my time among the 
commonplace everyday things of life, too short a time attending to 
my spiritual needs. I am tired, I am old, I want to live out my life 
in the land where my forefathers are buried. Only in the old home 
of our race, may you live many ripe years, will I find that calm and 
restfulness I seek." 


ALKEH. nodded sadly while he spoke. Who was she to say 
M nay to this or to that? She had been his wife and companion 
for thirty years—a privilege that, considering his piety, was 
denied to many women of even finer grain than herself! For thirty 
years she had scrubbed his floors and cooked the food, and washed 
the clothes and nursed the children she had borne him with such suf- 
fering! Апа there had been rich rewards for her, from all her toil 
and pain. There had been many happy moments—many joyful 
evenings at the supper table, with her husband and children about 
her. And now it was all at an end. He was going out of her life; 
he, with and through whom she had experienced so much, was now 
as a stranger to her. Had not Rabbi Sloike said as much in granting 
the decree for their get? . . . . the tears fell faster down her 
cheeks, and a slight croon issued steadily from her closed mouth. 

Simon tapped her gently with his hand. Now and then he looked 
at the great clock which hung at one end of the hall. Soon his train 
would roll in. His trunk was checked and everything in readiness 
for his departure. Не was in great stress of mind as he sat there іп 
his confusion and reflected upon his future and upon the future of all 
his kin whom he was leaving behind. He felt himself to be spiritually 
and physically shattered as he beheld the pitiful, quiet pleading of the 
little woman at his side. And he thought . . . . 

Years ago his Malkeh’s cheeks had been soft and round, with а 
healthy tint; and her teeth had been even and white so that when 
they were revealed in her parted mouth, his years would fall from him. 
nd his Malkeh had been so tender and solicitous of his com- 

OVE у 
How quietly she had submitted to the inexorable dictates of tra- 
dition! In permitting the cutting off of her long black hair. In spite 
of her youth, as became (he then thought) a true Jewish woman, she 
had put on the customary shaitel (wig). Even now, with her youth 
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and beauty gone, she wore the coarse stiff wig that made her small 
black eyes seem blacker than they were, and the lines in her face more 
dee 

eos gaze wandered. А man and а woman nearby were 
kissing and bidding one another farewell. They talked and revealed 
their relationship: husband and wife. Simon regarded these Goyim 
(Gentiles) with interest. Не observed how the woman instructed 
ihe man as to certain duties he was to perform whilst she would be 
gone. And he felt rather a trifle scornful of the man's acquiescence. 
He (Simon) had never been told what to do by his wife. His wife!? 
In heaven's name, he had no wife! This little woman beside him 
meant, could mean, nothing to him. Не rose heavily and wiped the 
sweat from his brow with his red handkerchief. 

Suddenly a great bell clanged. Fresh sounds rose confusedly 
and cries of “the New York train," “the New York train," smote 
upon Simon's ears and made him very miserable. His hands opened 
and closed intermittently and his breath stuck in his throat so that he 
gasped. His kinfolk were about him, crying again . 

“No, по, по!” eried Simon suddenly, his eyes bulging w with his 
emotion, “out! let us . . . out into the fresh air : 

As they came out upon the street, little Samuel, who was in his 
ninth year and a favorite of his grandfather Simon, began to lisp 
suddenly, stamping his foot after the custom employed at a Jewish 
wedding the old song: 
| ne kalleh, mazzel tov! (Bride and bride-groom, all good 
ue 22 

And with laughter and fresh tears at the ingenious allusion, the 
members of the second generation planned the new wedding for those 


of the first generation, for the two old happy figures who headed the 
party towards home. 


THE ЕМРТҮ HOUSE OF DREAMS: BY FAITH | 
BALDWIN | 
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Н, little empty House of Dreams— 
How still you аге! how still and sweet. 
No light from out your window gleams, 
'The singing sea lies at your feet. | 
While in your fragrant garden ways | 
'The flowers shower scent and gold, ] 
You sleep through long and quiet days— 
Like lovely Peace . . . grown old. 
And do you dream, oh House o' Mine, 
And hear the laughter of lost years 
Run through your slumber, faint and fine— : š 
And then . . . perhaps . . . the sound of tears? i 


As lightly as a rose leaf red 
That floats upon a silver stream 
The summer hours drift . . . are sped 
' And, while they pass, my house, you dream! 
When Twilight tangles in the trees 
And tender stars shine far and high 
And flowers whisper to the breeze, : 
We walk your paths, my ghosts and I! $ 
Oh, little House, I pray you . . . grace! | 
With Pain and Sorrow at my side | 
I come to rest in your embrace, 
'To mourn those fragile hopes that died. 


See! here where busy spiders spin 
. Across the window closed and fast 

I set a lamp to tend and trim, 
To light my mem’ries Home at last. 

We wander through your lonely halls 
And peer from every dusty pane— 

` They bear strange messages—your walls— 

But seem to welcome us again! 

And yet; one room I may not seek, 
It's haunted still I must not dare— 

W ould not the very silence shriek 
That my young heart was broken there? 


Soares лань steer, ТЫ 
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“ARCHITECTURE,” THE GREAT HANDWRIT- 
ING OF THE RACE: THE STORY ІТ TELLS 
IN BERMUDA 


y v.i RCHITECTUREPE," says Victor Hugo, “is the great 


handwriting of the race." From this universal hand- 
writing, the national and personal history of all races 
can be read as surely as though it were etched with 
acids on copper, or written with ink upon paper. In 
all racial history written with letter of house and wall 
and temple, one fact stands out beyond all others, and that is 
the wonderful beauty gained by using the material at hand. Тһе 
most natural thing in the world is to use whatever material is 
nearest. Іп the jungle, homes are made of bamboo, and roofs thatched 
with native grasses. In Switzerland they are made of huge logs; in 
some countries stone from the fields is piled into walls for the home. 
On the prairies of the west the sod is cut into large squares and piled, 
roots up, into walls thick enough to keep out summer sun and winter 
cold. On the mesas of the west, where neither stone or sod is to be 
found, the Indians molded the clay beneath their feet into brick, dried 
them in the sun, and thus built their homes. 


The architecture of Bermuda gives us а romantic and superbly 
perfect example of the beauty of building with material at hand. 
Bermuda, as everyone knows, is without a forest. But few native 
trees, those very.small, were found on those islands when people set- 
tled there. Now there are many wonderful trees, but they have all 
been transplanted from other lands, and rich soil and mild breezes have 
made them seem native to the place. There were no stones nor sun- 
dried sod, nor even adobe with which to build the homes, so that 
peeuliar formation of the island, the white rock-like substance built 


by myriads upon myriads of tiny coralline, was broken into slabs and 
used as building material. 


When first quarried the stone is snow-white, and when found 
under the ground or in the water is still soft enough to be easily cut 
with a knife or shaped with a saw. The sun quickly hardens it, how- 
ever, when brought to the light and air. As is often said of this tropie 
isle, “There is no poverty, for everyone dwells in a marble house." 
Whoever owns a plot of ground, owns also his building material, for 
all that he has to do is to scrape away the thin soil and quarry the 
walls of his house from beneath his feet. 'The rock taken from the 
excavation of the cellar is used to build the walls. These slabs are 
generally in the form of a cube about two feet long, one foot wide and 
one foot thick. They are piled like brick or stone to form thick walls 
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All the photographs in this article by Edith S. Watson. 


A BERMUDA STREET, VERY NARROW, WANDERING BETWEEN 
HIGH WALLS MADE OF THE PECULIAR CORAL FORMATION OF THE 
ISLAND: AN ATMOSPHERE OF THE OLD WORLD, OUIET, FULL 
OF COLOR, IS GAINED THROUGH THE PLAIN SURFACE OF 
THE STREET AND THE FLAT WALLS OF HOUSE AND GARDEN. 
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THE BEAUTY OF BUILDING WITH LOCAL MATERIALS IS RICHLY 
BROUGHT OUT IN THIS PICTURE OF A GROUP OF OLD HOUSES IN BER- 
MUDA, BUILT OF THE CORAL OF WHICH THE ISLAND IS FORMED, CUT 
INTO CUBES AND PILED INTO WALLS, AND USED TO MAKE STAIRWAYS. 


m 


OLD STEPS РНОТО- 
GRAPHED AT MULLET 
BAY ARE SEEN AT THE 
RIGHT. 

FLOWERS AND VINES 
EASILY FIND A FOOT- 
HOLD IN THE JOINTS 
OF THIS SOFT ROCK 
SO THAT WALLS AND 
STEPS ARE APT TO BE 
OVERFLOWING WITH 
PERENNIAL GREEN AND 
BRILLIANT FLOWER 
COLOR. 


GATEWAY TO ST. 
PETER'S CHURCH, ST. 
GEORGE'S ISLAND: THE 
NATURAL COLOR OF 
THE CORAL ROCK OF 
WHICH THIS GATEWAY 
AND THE RECTORY EN- 
CLOSURE ARE MADE IS 
A BEAUTIFUL GRAY. 

IT IS THE CUSTOM 
TO KEEP ALL WALLS 
FRESHLY WHITE- 
WASHED SO THAT THEY 
GLISTEN IN THE SUN 
LIKE SNOW-BANKS. 


P 


Ez RATS RETEST 


O—————vo———— —— 
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A NARROW ROADWAY 
ARCHED BY BLOOMING 
OLEANDER TREES IS 
SHOWN AT THE RIGHT: 
THE ROADWAY IS MADE 
OF THE SAME CUBES OF 
CORAL USED IN THE 
BUILDING OF HOUSES 
AND WALLS, SO THAT 
THE EFFECT IS EXCEP- 
TIONALLY HARMONI- 
OUS. 

FALLING PETALS OF 
THE FLOWERS UPON 
THE ROADWAY, BITS 
OF BLUE SKY SEEN 
THROUGH THE INTER- 
LACING BRANCHES ГА- 
DEN WITH BLOSSOMS 
CREATE A WALK OR A 
DRIVEWAY OF RARE 
BEAUTY. 


AN ARBOR OT BOU- 
GAINVILLEAS OVER 
THE ENTRANCE TO 
OLIVE HILL, HAMIL- 
TON, BERMUDA. 


IN THIS SEMI-TROPIC 
ISLAND THE FLOWERS 
REACH UNUSUAL BRIL- 
LIANCY, AND NO FINER 
FOIL FOR THEIR BEAU- 
TY COULD BE FOUND 
THAN THE SILVERY 
GRAY OR SNOWY WHITE 
OF THE WALLS CHAR- 
ACTERISTIC ОЕ THIS 
ISLE: THE ITALIAN 
BLUE OF THE SKY AND 
WATER COMPLETE A 
PICTURE OF RARE 
CHARM. 


WHY BERMUDA IS PICTURESQUE 


that keep out the hot sun as no other building material possibly соша. 
The roof is made of the same materia], only cut in much thinner flakes. 
Partly for neatness, partly for sanitary reasons, these houses are kept 
brilliantly white by constant applications of whitewash. Strangers 
looking out of their windows on the morning after their arrival often 
think that there must have been a snow storm during the night, for 
the roofs of houses seen through the dark or olive green ranks of 
vegetation, glisten and sparkle like a snow bank. Imagine the flam- 
ing oleander against such a background! 


NOTHER point that emphasizes the charm of building for local 
conditions is found in the slope of the roof. "There is not a 
stream of any description in this favored isle, but there is con- 

stant rainfall, so roofs are used to catch the water and divert it into 
cisterns, and because there is no dust in the island, the water is as clear 
and sweet as though caught directly from the skies. 'Thus the roof 
IS given a picturesque pitch and prominence. 

One of the greatest charms of Bermuda is the narrow streets 
which lead through gardens walled by coral formation. Unless civic 
zeal covers these walls with whitewash (which practice, though justifi- 
able for sanitary reasons, is certainly to be deplored from the stand- 
point of art), these gray walls make a perfect background for the 
flaming Bougainvilleas, poinsettias, hibiscus and oleanders that reach 
such perfection on these islands. These walls are built stone upon 
stone, of quarried coral. In the interstices of this unique wall the fair 
Sweet Alyssum clings, and delicate ferns thrust their fronds into the 
air. Тһе Lantana splashes it with orange fire, and the scarlet gera- 
nium paints а brilliant pattern there, Never was a background more 
perfect for the silver gray cedar and the defiant cactus-pear. Тһе 
bristling Spanish bayonet seems never so fine or decoratively attrac- 
tive than when lodged at the base of some grayish coralline wall. Тһе 
drooping purple flower of the banana, the sweet aloe, curious paw- 
paw, the golden balls and polished green leaves of the orange trees, 
and the clear acid yellow of the lemons seem to have found the most 
perfect foil to their beauty. 

An etherial loveliness is given the pale green sage brush and its 
delicate yellow flowers, by the soft toned background of the coralline 
wall. The trailing crab-grass here finds the finest of contrast for its 
perennial green. The soft blue-eyed grass, white Calla and Easter 
lilies and purple morning glories make memorable pictures against 
the silvery sheen of house and garden walls. Every little cottage has 
its graceful tamarisk or spreading Pride-of-India tree. 
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ECAUSE flowers and trees take kindly to the moist and mild 
B climate, everyone is able to have a garden, and because building 

material is cheap, even the poorest can have a beautiful little 
cottage, instead of a tumbled down shack. Тһе cubes of coral nat- 
urally suggest simple lines for the houses. Gardens show the influ- 
ence of the earliest settler’s memories of home, for they are generally 
walled to give the seclusion so loved by the Spanish and English who 
first came to live upon this summer isle. Garden walls must have 
gateways, so it came about that beautiful gateways are everywhere to 
be found. Because the land is semi-tropic every house has a veranda 
or two for comfort’s sake, and since the custom is to have the stair- 
ways ascend directly from the garden, they form a characteristic trait 
of Bermuda architecture. They are generally narrow and steep and 


TOO ےھ‎ ЭЙЛИ, | 
AN OLD BERMUDA HOUSE OF NATIVE CORAL 
since they are usually flower overgrown, are exceedingly beautiful. 
Windows and blinds are hung from the upper side so that the lower 
end may be easily adjusted to let in air, shut out suns or keep out the 
rains. ` i | 

Thus the history of Bermuda has been written in a most distinc- 
tive type of architecture, as distinct from other types as one language 
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15 different from another. The needs of the inhabitants, that of keep- 
ing cool in a tropic land, of providing against continual rainfall, their 
love of flower color and steadfast memories of home lands, and their 
necessity for using the material at hand, has developed as romantic 
and picturesque a style of home building as can be found anywhere 
in the world. It is as poetical an expression as one would naturally 
expect to find upon so unique an island. 


THE MIRACLE: BY MARGARET E. HAUGH- 
AWOUT 


OLK, housed together day by day, 
Or working side by side in gardens, at a desk, or on a boat, 
Or being of one city born, or being mother and son, 


Say, we know each other's souls as one. 
Not I. 


You I have loved most madly, 

You I have cared for most enduringly, 

You who truly gave me birth and whiten daily as I watch you age: 
You by whose side I sleep, 

By whom I brought into the world our children, 

You are to me more unexplainable than miracles. 


Acquaintance does not solve you; 

The more I. know you, the stranger, queerer, more fantastic 
you become. 

As I love you more, you are the more a mystery. 

A moment comes when I am sure of you—and suddenly a wall cuts 
off the view. 

The dearest intimacy sometimes puts the greatest space between. 


Birth, infinity, the space beyond the stars, 

Have ever made me wonder. | 

But you are more elusive. 

- I do not care if these refuse to let me fathom them; 

But you whose names and mine are joined 

By all who know me, i — 

Why should you tantalize me like a half-remembered word? 


Тһе greatest satisfaction God can have, I think 
Is, He can look into your heart and understand. 


WOMEN'S WORK IN THE WAR: GIVEN ВЕ- 
FORE THE GARDEN CLUB OF GREENWICH, 
CONN. 


НЕ problem of food is a paramount issue of the war. One of 

| the greatest aids to the Allies “in making the world safe for 

democracy" is to make it possible to feed the billion and a half 

people who are directly or indirectly in this war, the people who com- 

prise the nations now struggling to overthrow the autocracy of Ger- 
many. 

The first consideartion in this question of food is to produce it; 
the second consideration is to conserve the food until it is needed; the 
third consideration is to transport it in such shape that it will arrive 
at the destination in the best possible condition. 


Our effort has been toward the production of food stuffs. We 
read in the papers every day of the necessity of increasing food pro- 
duction in this country. Меп, Money and Munitions have hereto- 
fore been the first thought of a nation upon entering a war; but 
America in this titanie struggle must first consider the question of 
food. Campaigns have been organized and carried on throughout 
the country with great success to meet this crisis. Every community 
from here to California has taken up “intensive farming.” But no 
plan has been suggested to take care of this additional production, to 
conserve it so that not one seed which has been sown and brought forth 
its fruit shall have been planted in vain. | 

А definite, proven method for conserving the vast quantities of 
food products grown in this country has been perfected and made 
possible by American invention. - 

Тһе method by which this enormous quantity of food product 
can be saved, and stored away until it is needed—is by a drying proc- 
ess. In regard to this particular dehydrating process, we quote from 
the Scientific American, of March tenth, nineteen seventeen. 

“The dehydrating factories or plants have made it possible to 
convert perishable products into foodstuffs that can be kept for many 
months, without much loss in their nutritive properties. The Ger- 
mans were admittedly masters of this art until a year or two ago, when 
a rival American process was perfected . . . The vegetables and 
fruits dried by this American system retain to a remarkable degree 
their fresh taste and full flavor when prepared for the table because 
of their cellular structure which is uninjured and they acquire a nor- 
mal appearance in a short while after being soaked in water. 


“Tt js authoritatively stated by the Department of Agriculture 
of the United States that quite fifty per cent of the vegetables and 
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fruit grown here never reaches the consumer's table; and it is equally 
certain that the major part of the produce so sacrificed does not leave 
the farm or orchard. This is because of difficulties of transportation 
and the state of the market, combined with the fact that only the very 
best of the fruits or vegetables will pass final inspection or lend them- 
selves to profitable shipping. Nevertheless, by far the greater part 
of these products that do not leave the farm could be saved and made 
available by drying. Not only that, but this new process shows that 
the yield of farm and orchard can be conserved so as to keep well-nigh 
indefinitely, and can be marketed at a price well below that of the 
so-called fresh products to be had only at certain seasons of the year. 

| “The economic aspect of this matter is two-fold. First, the farmer 
will no longer be hemmed in by local markets; his produce, when dried 
at nearby or conveniently located plants, can be cheaply delivered as 
demand dictates to any point of the United States, or foreign coun- 
tries. Then, too, these dried products will be a great deal lighter than 
the fresh fruits or vegetables, and therefore, would take up less space 
than in their original form. This will proportionately lower the 
charges of transportation and storage. A large truck load of mixed 
vegetables can be dried by this process so that they will weigh but one 
hundred pounds and fill but a single barrel. Soup vegetables of this 
sort and weighing but one pound will make enough soup to satisfy 
sixty adults. For exploring parties, for large forces of workmen 
engaged far from a base of supply, and for naval and military opera- 
tions, this method of preserving foodstuffs promises to be of the 
utmost value. Because of the low moisture content these so-called 
‘dry-fresh’ products are not liable to attack by molds or bacteria. 
Also because of the very modest percentage of the residual water the 
products, pound for pound, represent a correspondingly higher per- 
centage of nutritive value.” 

One great advantage that dehydrated food has over fresh pro- 
duce is in the weight. One pound of dried apples equals eight pounds 
of fresh apples, and by dried apples I mean the dehydrated apples 
and not evaporated apples, which we are all familiar with and know 
is not comparable to fresh produce. One pound of the dehydrated 
cabbage is equal to eighteen pounds of fresh cabbage. One pound of 
dehydrated spinach is equal to fourteen pounds of fresh spinach. One 
pound of turnips is equal to sixteen pounds of fresh turnips. One 
pound of soup greens is equal to thirty pounds of fresh . . . This 
fact is of enormous importance, when the submarine menace is con- 
sidered. It is very difficult, in fact, it is almost impossible to torpedo 
a small-tonnage ship. Large ships are easily sunk, because of their 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN OF T 
HOUSE NO. 5. 


two large closets in the hall and a bath room 
near the master’s bedroom. Every room is 
supplied with a closet and can be easily 
ventilated because of the arrangement of the 
windows. The plumbing of the kitchen and 
bath-rooms has been centered to save ex- 
pense in building. 

This house has been designed to be made 
of brick so that it should last in perfect 
condition for a great many years. Brick is 
always to be recommended as a building 
material, not only for its fire-resisting qual- 
ities but for its beauty of coloring and the 
substantial dignity it always conveys. We 
have suggested for this house a rough brick 
in mottled shades of brown. The brick could 


be laid up with light or with dark mortar ` 


joints as preferred by the owner. The wood 
trim of the house could be stained either 
brown, green or a deep peacock blue. Roof 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN OF TOUCH- 
STONE HOUSE NO. 5. 
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to be of tile ог shingles as Һе purse of the 
owner permits. The exterior lines of the 
house are full of simple charm. The en- 
trance is unassuming, but graceful and the 
silhouette one of dignity. 

Believing that every house should have a 
garden about it we have suggested a design 
for this house. The plan shown is only one 
of many possibilities. Because it is more 
difficult to design a house and garden for 
the center of the block than for a cor- 
ner, we have imagined this house in the 
center of the block on a plot of ground 


one hundred feet front by one hundred and 


fifty feet deep. The house is twenty-five 
feet back from the street and the driveway 
leading to the garage is straight, curving 
only to permit the turning of the car in front 
of the garage. We have supposed the gar- 
age to be twenty by forty feet, enough for 
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Designed by George Fowler 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NUMBER FIVE IS OF ROUGH- 
TEXTURED BRICK ІМ TAPESTRY SHADES OF BROWNS, 
COPPERS AND TANS: THIS IS PLANNED FOR TOWN OR 
SUBURBAN LOT: ROOF TO BE OF TILE OR SHINGLES. 
A PLAN IS GIVEN FOR THE LAY-OUT OF THIS GARDEN, 
ON PAGE 306. 
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Designed 


by George Fowler 


TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NUMBER SIX, SMALL BUT COMPLETE 
IN EVERY WAY, DESIGNED FOR SUMMER USE: IT SHOULD BE 
PAINTED WHITE WITH GRAY OR GREEN ROOF, AND PLANTED 
WITH NATIVE, RATHER THAN IMPORTED, VINES AND FLOWERS 


TOUCHSTONE TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES 


a single car, with a door at the = 
back of it so that a wagon could 
be driven through with fertilizer 


for the trees and vegetables. BED ROOM 24- ТЕШ PORCH 
ДЕЕ 


Тһеге is room for а vegetable | z 


plot thirty by fifty feet and for 
flowers needed for cutting for 
the house twenty-four by thirty 
feet. 


N planting a garden there 


ші < 
should always be a few | BED ROOM 2 СХ 
| ا‎ < 
oO 


shrubs, perennials to make a 1 zı’ 


reliable foundation and annuals 
to furnish the consecutive color- 
ing. A study of the planting of 


are mostly yellows and oranges 

with a few blues and purples and whites. 
These shades will look best against the russet 
and bronze tone of the brick and there will 
be no danger of clashing reds, purples and 
pinks. The shrubs used are Forsythia, 
Buddleia Davidii, white Lilacs, Syringas, 
Van Houtte Spirea, Broom, Magnolias, 
Berberis, Deutzia Gracilis and Privet. 
The vines are Wistaria, Honeysuckle, Cle- 
matis, white Wichuriana and yellow climb- 


ing roses, such as the Gardenia. Modern gar- . 


deners assert that lawn plots add impress- 
iveness, create sense of space and make the 
best of all backgrounds for flower color. 
Therefore we have left large sections for 
velvet lawn and put the flowers in the form 
of borders all about it. 

There should be a border of flowers rang- 
ing from low to high, along the driveway. 
Flowers for this hardy border are first a 
narrow strip of grass then white dwarf 
Phlox interspersed with Portulacas and yel- 
low Poppies. The following list can be 
used according to taste. This border will 
bloom from early spring until fall. A few 
things like Stock and Wall-Flowers could 
be planted in rows across the front while 
Phlox, Marigolds and Larkspur should be 
in little colonies of their own. Crocus, 
snowdrops, grape hyacinths, daffodils, iris, 
stock, wall-flowers, larkspur, white and yel- 
low daisies, blue and white balloon flowers, 
peonies, white Japanese and Annunciation 
Lilies; marigolds, calendulas, antirrhinums, 
lemon lilies, hollyhocks, salpiglossis, bee- 
baum, asters, rudbeckia, mignonette and 
sweet alyssum. : 

Touchstone House number six is in- 
tended for a tiny little summer vacation 
house, a little camping place in the country 
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and yet it 15 
quite complete 
enough for any 
small home. The brick house number five is 
essentially for city and this one of the clap- 
boards is essentially for the country. It 
was designed with the view to give as much 
comfort for as little money as possible. The 
construction is of the simplest, therefore 
the expense of building it would be very 
small. It has often been said by architects 
that it is more difficult to design a small 
than a large house. Small houses are apt 
to look like a box, but this one we think 
has considerable charm. One enters this 
house through a small porch, directly into 
a large room used for both living-room and 
dining-room. There is space for a dining 
table near the kitchen end of the room and 
a library table just behind a large settle that 
faces the fire-place. This arrangement of 
the room simplifies housework greatly. 
There is a large pantry with dressers and 
sink situated conveniently between kitchen 
and dining-room, so that dishes are within 
easy reach. Just off the kitchen is a cozy 
litle breakfast poreh so that owners may 
have the pleasure of eating out-of-doors in 
summer. 

To separate the bed-rooms from the 
living part of the house as completely as 
possible, we have introduced a passage-way 
from the living-room into the back-hall. The 
kitchen can also be reached through this 
back-hall so that the housewife can slip 
from bed-room into the kitchen most con- 
veniently. There is a fairly large bath-room, 
a very small stairway leading up to the 
attic or store-room and a long one leading 
down to the basement. This stairway has 
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GARDEN PLAN FOR TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NO. 5. 


been placed where it is as much out of the 
way as it is possible to make it. Each bed- 
room has a closet and there is also one in 
the hall. Thus an extremely compact floor 
plan has been arranged and from it an at- 
tractive little exterior has been developed. 
This house can be made of shingle instead 
of clapboards if preferred, though the cost 
would be a trifle more. 

If this house is to be lived in only.in the 
summertime, it should be provided with solid 
wooden shutters, made attractive by cut-outs 
of good design in the upper part. These 
protective blinds are, of course, fastened 
securely from within, making one of.the 
most formidable burglar-proof devices 
known. They can also be a most decorative 
item of the house by painting them in some 
such color as peacock blue, verd green or 
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dull orange. These solid shut- 
ters create a pleasing effect on 
the house and are not difficult 
to adjust when shutting the 
house up for its winter sleep. 

Still another item that goes 
far toward creating an attrac- 
tive exterior for a little house 
is the use of lattice either as 
strips upon which vines may 
climb over the porch, or as 
simple arches placed over a 
south window to shut out too 
glaring a sun. Low fences of 
lattice or arches over a seat 
also help to make pleasing 
homey pictures. 

For such an informal little 
house, native vines like wild 
rose, bitter sweet, wild cucum- 
ber, honeysuckle and wild 
grape are by far more suitable 
than those we are accustomed 
to see in the cities, such as wis- 
taria and clematis. 

Ferns gathered from the 
neighborhood should be set 
out on the north side of a 
house. Неге is an opportu- 
nity for preservation and cul- 
tivation of the native ferns. 
The delicate ones like the 
maidenhair. could be grown' 
underneath the strong ones 
like Royal or Christmas ferns. 

Nothing could be more suit- 
able or beautiful planted about 
the-foundation of such a little 
house than goldenrod, asters, 
Black - eyed - Susans, daisies, 
lupins, gentians, woodland violets, and tril- 
liums, with such shrubs as azaleas, huckle- 
berry, wild currant, elderberry, and high 
bush cranberry. 

Provision also should be made for the 
comfort of the wild birds all about by giving 
them homes to live in. Place wren boxes 
under the eaves, robin shelves beneath the 
vines on the chimney and martin houses on 
tall poles. 

Paths should wind informally with an ap- 
pearance of a woodland trail, in fact every- 
thing about this little house should have the 
appearance of being unstudied. Formality 
is all very well for large houses, but for this 
little nest everything should be as natural 
and unpretentious as possible. One of the 
advantages of spending the summer in the 
country, is the complete contrast furnished. 


LET US НЕГР YOU BUILD 
YOUR HOUSE 


OW to use a house plan wisely 15 а 
H grave matter. If people have а 
limited amount of money to spend, 
say five thousand dollars, and they get a 
house plan that comes slightly above this 


figure, then every detail of the plan must 


be considered from every angle. Something 


must be discarded. Don't sacrifice every- 
thing. Consider first of all the sanitary 
conditions, then the materials to be used, 
heating and lighting. Get the best of 
plumbing. Always put your money in qual- 
ity instead of ornamentation. If you can- 
not afford the best of hardwood floors on 
all the rooms, at least make those on the 
first floor of the best wood and those on 
the second of some cheaper material. 


NLY the owner can decide where econo- 

mies can be made in a house plan, this 
is a matter beyond the sphere of the archi- 
tect. Better to have one less room perhaps, 
or do without a porch because the room 
and porch can be added later. Better a 
small house well built than a large one 
poorly constructed. 


THE fireplace should be set back at least 

two inches from the frame work, thus 
in case there is a slight settling of the house, 
the chimney will not settle with it. This 
prevents a possible cracking of the chimney 
through which flames can work their way 
to the timbers of the house. 


VERY fireplace should have an indepen- 

dent flue, so that perfect draft can be 

secured.  Flue linings should, be used in 
every chimney to insure perfect safety. 


EOPLE who make the first sketch of a 
floor plan for their house should be very 
careful to place the windows in a way that 
will permit the convenient arrangement of 
furniture. This is sometimes very difficult 
to do without making an unsightly appear- 


EXPERT ADVICE 
JHOUSE BUILDING 


| 


апсе оп the outside of the house. Much 
adjusting of a plan is often required to get 
furniture properly placed. 


A MATTER of prime importance in house 
planning 15 the placing of light switches. 
It is very expensive to make any changes 
in the wiring of a house after the walls have 
been finished. АП these matters should be 
given the utmost thought at the first. In 
this matter as well as others the owners 
should not trust to the architect or builder, 
no matter how experienced they are because, 
as has been said before, no one but the 
owner himself knows what he considers 
comfort. The height of the switches, 
whether light should be placed by the side 
of the dressing table or above it, whether 
there should be a reading light over the 
bed, the length of the central lighting sys- 
tem cord, are all matters for the owner's 
judgment. 
ANOTHER item that makes housework 
easier is the height of washstands and 
kitchen sinks. It is hard to make plumb- 
ers consent to put the kitchen sink high 
enough to prevent back-breaking stooping. 
If stoves were lower and tables and sinks 
higher, there would be less awkward, mus- 
cle-straining effort expended in the prepara- 
tion of meals. Refrigerators also could be 
raised a few inches from the ground and be 
self-draining, instead of catching the drip in 
a pan which must be emptied twice a day. 


VERY home should have an under- 

ground garbage receiver, because of its 
cleanliness. This solves the matter to a 
great extent of flies and contagion. 


STAINS instead of paints should be used 
whenever possible for all exterior wood- 

work. It weathers more attractively and 

produces an attractive sense of quality. 


N this department we hope to be able to 

answer any inquiries that are sent to us. 
We ask cooperation in making this division 
a feature of great usefulness. 
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A LOVELY OLD WISCASSET DOORWAY WHERE 

DOORWAYS IN OLD WISCAS- THE PLANTING SHOWS THE SAME RARE TASTE 
SERBS ANNA EHLLLUIPS SEE ^S THE ARCHITECTURE. : 

я known personages have stepped and іп 

| | {НЕ doorway in the Colonial house some of these homes history has been made. 


was symbolic of the hospitality to Тһе “Governor Smith house" was built and 


be found within. The wide panelled occupied by Judge Silas Lee, a member of 
door, appearing wider because of the leaded 


lights at the side, opened into the spacious 
hall from broad stone steps or sometimes 
from a square or semi-circular porch. The 
latter arrangement is seen in some of the 
beautiful houses found today in old Wis- 
casset, а quaint seaport tucked away in a 
corner of the Maine coast. 

Wiscasset, a century and more ago, was 
the wealthiest and gayest town of her size 
in New England. Her ships sailed all seas 
and brought back fortunes for the owners, 
who in the flush of easily acquired riches 
built mansions which they filled with the 
best of Colonial furnishings together with 
treasures from Europe and the Orient. 
This marvellous prosperity was short-lived, 
for the Embargoes followed by the War of 
1812, killed the commerce of the little port; 
today only the rotting timbers of the 
wharves, revealed by the ebbing tide of the 
Sheepscot, tell the story of the vanished 
fleets. The old houses, however, still stand 


under the great elms, cherished by the de- | AN OLD HOUSE IN WISCASSET IN WHICH THE 
scendants of those who built them. BEAUTIFULLY PLANNED DOORWAYS DO NOT 


INDICATE THE FACT THAT IT IS BUILT FOR 
Over some of these thresholds well- TWO-FAMILY LIFE. 
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DOORWAYS ІХ OLD WISCASSET 


A CHARMING MODERN DOORWAY UNDER A 
PORCH. 


Congress and district attorney for Maine; 
it was here that in 1805 there was organized 
“The Female Charitable Society of Wis- 
casset," one of the oldest living woman's 
clubs in the United States. Some years 
afterward the house became the home of 
Honorable Samuel Smith, an early gov- 
ernor of Maine, who entertained all the 
notables of his day. А generation later, 
Blanche Willis Howard, whose sister had 
married a son of Governor Smith, passed 
and repassed through the beautiful semi- 
circular porch while she was on a visit at 
the house—a visit made memorable by the 
fact that during her stay she wrote the 


. romance of Wiscasset, entitled “One Sum- 


mer." 

Farther along the street a double house, 
built for relatives, has been turned into a 
single dwelling. “he doorways are re- 
cessed and not remarkable, but the flanking 
pilasters which extend two stories and sup- 
port a gable in the form of a pediment, are 
carved with fern leaves at the base and un- 
der the capitals. The pilasters and the 


curved band between the first and second 
stories, are unique. 

On the same street a delicately carved 
doorway with a Palladian window above, 
charms the passerby. The single fluted 
pilaster of the doorway is doubled in the 
window, which is of plate glass as are all 
the windows of this house. What a story 
this beautiful old door could tell of the 
lavish hospitality exercised by its owner! 
In a rare book of travel, Mrs. Royall, who 
visited Wiscasset in 1827, says: “Its like 
all I have seen of Maine, inhabited by a 
noble race of people who would kill one 
with kindness if they would submit to their 
overcharged hospitality.” The very next 
house, a brick mansion painted white, has 
an unusual entrance through a porch at the 
front corner. Under this porch the beauti- 
ful door and lights are not seen to ad- 
vantage. A lantern-shaped lamp on a pil- 
lar adds to the effect of antiquity. 

A grand old mansion which could seem- 
ingly entertain the founder of the family 
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А BEAUTIFULLY SIMPLE DOORWAY MADE 
GRACIOUS WITH VINES. 
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DOORWAYS IN OLD WISCASSET 


and all his descendants, possesses an inter- 
esting door in the upper panels of which is 
glass in lieu of а fan-light. The middle 


CIRCLE 


HOUSE. 
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THE BEAUTIFULLY PROPORTIONED HALF- 


ENTRANCE TO GOVERNOR SMITH'S 
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THE GOVERNOR SMITH HOUSE IN WIS- 
CASSET WHICH HOLDS THE OLDEST 
WOMAN'S CLUB IN AMERICA. 


window in the second and third stories car- 
ries out the motif of the doorway, while a 
vine-draped trellis frames it with good ef- 
fect. 

А good doorway is not necessarily the 
entrance to a mansion. This ancient cot- 
tage door is attractive because of the box 
plants and the vine against the white wood- 
work. 

The heart of the New England town of 
the olden time was the common shaded by 
fine elms. Here was the church, the town 
hall, in a county seat, the court-house. 
Wiscasset is the possessor of a classic court- 
house of red brick with green blinds and 
a round-arched doorway. Through its 
portals passed Daniel Webster and Benja- 
min F. Butler, when about to plead cases 
within, and here Thomas B. Reed gazed 
with interest on the mellowed walls. ‘In 
the vaults are treasured deeds of great in- 
terest, among which are the “Plymouth 
Grants" and the “Indian Deeds." Тһе most 
extraordinary of these is.the sale by Samo- 
set—the very Samoset who greeted the 
Pilgrims on their landing at Plymouth—of 
twenty-five square miles to one John Brown 
for fifty beaver skins! This is dated July 
2, 1625 and is said to be the oldest recorded 
deed in the United States. ` 

Facing the common stands а square white 


DOORWAYS IN OLD WISCASSET 


mansion with pillared porch, under which 
is an attractive door. There are no side- 
lights but the glass of the fan-light is curi- 
ously set in curving lead spokes. This 
house is the ancestral home of the descend- 
ants, in the seventh generation, of John 
Alden.  Strangely enough, in this same 
corner of Maine and only twenty miles 
away, lives a descendant of Miles Standish 
who bears the same name. Every genera- 
tion of the Standishes, according to com- 
mon report, has included a Miles. 

The doorway which is perhaps most 
beautiful by reason of perfect proportions, 
carving and leaded glass (the motif of 
which is repeated in windows directly above 
in both second and third stories), is the en- 
trance to a great house built before 1805. 
The noble mansion suffered various vicissi- 
tudes, even serving as a tavern, but it was 
at last carefully restored by an appreciative 
Bostonian of Wiscasset ancestry. Тһе 
many-paned windows now look into a 
sunken garden evolved from the ruined 
foundations of what was the village hostelry 
in the golden days of the old seaport. 

One of the most important factors in the 
restoration of our old Colonial houses is the 
doorway. Modern architects are prone to 
overlook the fact that the old houses were 
seldom built with porches, If porches are 
demanded by the owner it certainly is a diffi- 
cult problem to add them in a way that does 
not destroy the old-time spirit. All porches 
or verandas added to these old houses, in 
spite of the skill of the architect, look like 
an after-thought. Тһе old houses are dis- 
tinguished for the perfection of the propor- 
tion of their doorways. They are neither 
too overbearingly pompous or too petty and 
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AN OLD WISCASSET HOUSE WITH EXQUI- 
SITELY DESIGNED DOORWAY, TOPPED WITH 
A PALLADIAN WINDOW WHICH GIVES A SENSE 
OF THE DOORWAY EXTENDING TO THE ROOF. 


small, but are in keeping with the refinement 
of the house. There are still plenty of these 
old doorways throughout New England that 
could be followed to the least detail by the 
modern architect. These of old Wiscasset 
are but a few of the many superb examples 
of old New England architecture which are 
standing as models for present-day builders. 


THE *PALE HORSE" PASSES 


(Continued from page 260) 
Fatherland, the establishment of the ampler 
patriotism. . 7 

An American correspondent going home 
from the field in Europe “the long way 
around," met an old Persian Master on the 
road to Damascus. With the Sage was his 
nearest disciple, also Persian—in fact, the 
young man was so loved that he had been 
changed from discipleship to sonship. The 
younger man became very devoted to the 
American. They stood together for a mo- 
ment in silence when the time for parting 
came. The old Master drew near and said: 

“Tt is good to see you place your hands 
together. To me it is a symbol of the mar- 


riage of the East and West, for the East 
and the West must mate. Long ago the 
East went up to God and the West went 
down to men. The East has learned Vi- 
sion and the West has learned Action. 
These two must meet and mate again for 
the glory of God and the splendor of earth. 
'The East has lifted its soul to the Hills and 
held fast to its memory of the Father's 
House. The West has descended into the 
folds of the valley and won from agony and 
isolation its efficacy in material things. 
And now the Mystic is looking down and 
the Materialist is looking up. Soon their 
hands shall join—like your two hands in 
mine—and there shall be great joy in the 
Father's House." 
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LET US HELP YOU FURNISH 
YOUR HOUSE 


٤ EMEMBER that the eye is at 
8 your mercy more than the ear," 
comments Ruskin, speaking up- 
on the law of decoration. Don't weary the 
eye by a multiplicity of vulgar forms, he 
says, else they will soon be of little use to 
you in forming enjoyment. Be careful not 
to loose the freshness and purity of vision 
by bad taste and over ornamentation. 


ANOVELTY in porch furnishings is a 

tall Flower Pole painted in colors suit- 
able to the porch fittings, topped by a bril- 
liantly decorated peacock made of three and 
five ply wood. Clamped on this pole are 
three iron rings to hold flower pots. This 
up-to-date peacock is extremely ornamental 
especially as decoration on a terrace for 
garden parties. 


APICTURESQUE way of making an 

awning over a door or a window lead- 
ing out to a terrace or sleeping porch is to 
hold it out from the wall by means of highly 
ornamented awning poles. When support- 
ing a brilliant orange or green canvas it 
gives an Oriental effect that is extremely 
decorative and entirely novel. 


HANGING flower baskets that can be 
watered freely without dripping all 
over the porch, are on the market. These 
have the added advantage of storing a 
quantity of water so that they need water- 
ing but once in every four or five days. 
These are of great value to people who 
leave the house alone over week-ends. 


TALL candlesticks of iron, single ог 

many branched, take the place of the 
table lamp. The tall candlesticks can be 
moved about from place to place and are 
extremely decorative. Some of the candles 
are very thick and short, others slender, 
some are protected by glass shades, others 
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by small screens which can be adjusted to 
prevent the flickering of the lights. 


OOR knockers have recently come into 

great popularity because of their 
charming design. Some are small wreaths 
of flowers, others bunches of íruit, some 
life-like looking birds, all gaily painted in 
natural or futurist colors. These are for 
bed-room doors mostly. 

EXT to the kitchen the greatest change 

in modern house decorating is to be 
found in the nursery. The nursery is not 
only scientifically perfect as far as ventila- 
tion and cleanliness are concerned, but it is 
as fascinating as a trip to fairy land. Furni- 
ture is designed as carefully for little ones, 
to give them comfort, as any made for the 
master of the house himself, Little pro- 
cessions of Noah's Ark animals parade 
around the room in the form of a fresco, 
dicky birds, squirrels and Peter rabbits sit 
saucily upon backs of chairs. There are 
delightful little trees to hang baby clothes 
upon and treasure boxes in which even the 
babies like to put their shoes. Thus the 
children enjoy keeping order instead of 
finding it irksome. 
NO longer can КОРЫ з people leave 

open or slam the screen doors for there 
is now upon the market a screen door si- 
lencer that works automatically and 15 in- 
expensive and easily adjusted. 
WILLOW and reed furniture in two tones 

are among the newest devices for mak- 

ing outdoor living-rooms attractive. The 
body of the furniture is one color and the 
second color is introduced in many decora- 
tive ways; this second shade is closely 
matched with the most pronounced tones of 
the pillows and cushions of the chairs. 
SEND to us for help that we may gain a 

clue to how we may best serve you in 
this department of home furnishing, which 


is now but feeling its way toward useful- 
ness. 


DOING YOUR OWN WORK 
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“DOING YOUR OWN WOR 
BY M. ALDRICHES 


GG OING your own work” seems to 
D carry with it a dragging tone 
in the very speech of it. You 
have noticed that, haven't you? Why is 
it? That was the query that faced us— 
the answer to which we resolved to seek 
and find before we built our little home. 
We have found it and, as the perpe- 
trators of patent medicines are wont to 
remark generously, we are about to give 
to the world the benefit of our discovery. 
It's the kitchen! о 
Perhaps you prefer to have а maid. 
Very well. Then the maid will thank us. 
Personally, as one of us remarked rather 
frivolously, we wouldn't be caught dead 
with such a household appendage. А nice, 
motherly soul to come every week and do 
the scrubbing and laundry work—perhaps 
— but to let anyone have the fun of pot- 


tering about our little kitchen except our-- 


selves? No, sir! 

“You must admit,” an old fashioned 
friend said to us, “that your kitchen is 
small.” Admit nothing,” же retorted, 
"we boast its lack of size!" Without 
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SHOWING A CORNER OF THE KITCHEN 
IN WHICH THE CHARMING BREAKFAST- 
ALCOVE IS SITUATED. 


the breakfast alcove (as if one ever would 
be without a breakfast alcove!) it is seven 
by ten in floor space, and much of the 
time we have been four in family! 

First joy of all—its windows, two case- 
ment sash, face east so that the sun pours 
in early in the day and the heat of after- 
noon sun is not added to the heat of the 
stove. It is also lighted by the three south- 
facing breakfast alcove windows where 
plants bloom gaily the year round. The 
range occupies the space between the 
double windows and the outside door to 
the entry, and next to it, in front of the 
windows, is a drop table stained like the 
rest of the woodwork, as are also the big 
and little stools, turned out by the mill 
with the regular order of "mill work." 
Now—back to the table! Upon this, a 
slightly smaller dimensioned cover of white 
oilcloth is laid, when it is in use. This is 
preferable to tacking the oilcloth upon it, 
as it admits of the drop being practicable 
and enables the housewife to freshen her 
table covers with less trouble. This drop 
table adjoins also the arch of the alcove, 
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and with a linen scarf upon it is used 
as a serving table when meals are set forth 
in the breakfast alcove. 

On the other side of the range, the entry 
door has a glassed upper gaining light 
from a window in the entry placed just 
opposite. Having the refrigerator in the 
entry minimizes ice bills and keeps muddy 
shoes from a clean kitchen floor. 

The north end of the kitchen is occu- 
pied by the kitchen cabinet—containing 
moulding-board, flour bin, and all the usual 
conveniences specified. Оп either side of 
this cabinet, is a door. One door leads 
into the “den,” and.nothing saves back and 
nerves (and family disputes in сопѕе- 
quence!) like having a couch upon which 
one may snatch a minute's rest while wait- 
ing for the kettle to boil or husband to 
come home to dinner. It is a first aid to 
domestic bliss. Nothing can "boil over" 
or "scorch in the bottom"—twin banes of 
a housewife's existence—because the dis- 
tance between the couch and the stove is a 
bare seven feet, although they are in dif- 
ferent rooms and seven feet can 
be traversed in a remarkably short space 
of time. 

Тһе door to the basement is just out of 
the main road of travel—where the kitchen 
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THE MERELY WORKING CORNER OF 
THIS “EXQUISITE” KITCHEN. 


juts off into a little recess at its northwest 
corner. This placing of a door which leads 
to steps is always desirable—especially in 
a family where there are investigating tod- 
dlers. In this same little squared off cor- 
ner, a nickel towel rack for clean tea 
towels, and a few hooks above for ging- 
ham aprons is a most convenient arrange- 
ment, for they are at hand when wanted, 
yet visible only from one viewpoint. 

The sink with its goodly array of cup- 
boards is placed exactly opposite the range 
—the space between being sufficient for 
comfortable passing, but not more than 
two steps at most for the housewife who 
may be lifting a kettle of boiling greens 
across to strain or a full tea kettle, or per- 
forming other little tasks—and there are a 
score every day—which demand both sink 
and stove usage. The sink, by the bye, 
is placed four inches higher than custom- 
ary with plumbers, who took a deal of 
argument before they would make the 
change—and then shook sorrowful heads 
over the notion! The result, however, is 
a minimum of back strain from this plac- 
ing. 'The faucets are also placed higher 
from the bottom of the sink than usual— 
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DOING YOUR OWN WORK 


again cajoleries to the plumbers!—This 
prevents the necessity of tipping and hold- 
ing each tall, fillable article such as vase, 
or pitcher, or watering pot, and also keeps 
the faucets out of the way of breakable 
dishes which are being washed in the small 
sink. 

The sink itself is flanked by two grooved- 
top cupboards. Upon the right-hand board 
are placed the dishes to be washed and 
the movement in washing them is from 
right to left. “he left-hand board, used 
as drain or scalding board, has a drop-leaf 
which opens out im front of the dining- 
room door—an arrangement which enables 
one to place the wiped dishes in the dining- 
room buffet without even entering the 
kitchen. The two cupboards beneath the 
grooved boards—and separated from them 
by very handy drawers—are for pots and 
kettles. The double cupboards above the 
sink are reserved for smaller pans and tins 
that are light of lifting—the doors, of 
course, being entirely out of head reach 
even when they are opened. The top shelf 
of this cupboard is easily reached by means 
of the “small stool’—a rectangular affair, 
untippable, and easily drawn out by the 


AN INTIMATE VIEW 
ALCOVE WITH ITS OVER-HEAD WINDOWS. 


OF THE BREAKFAST- 


JUST A STEP FROM THE BREAKFAST TABLE 
TO THE KTCHEN RANGE. 


toe from the space beneath the “open 
plumbing” which it was designed to fit. 
This solidly built little “standing stool,” as 
we call it—to differentiate it from the “sit- 
ting stool”—is a comfort, for upon it one 
may reach the top of the range for clean- 
ing, may dust the electric bulbs or clear 
off all top shelves. The “sitting stool,” 
which when not in use fits underneath the 
drop table, was also designed with the 
house and saves back strain while peeling 
potatoes, ironing, washing and wiping 
dishes, and other tasks that wear out the 
housewife, while she wonders “what in the 
world she has been doing to make her so 
tired!” 

Beneath the upper cupboards is placed a 
row of well curved hooks upon which hang, 
against the white tiled wall space, such 
kitchen utensils as are in constant use. 


Tue BREAKFAST ALCOVE 


This-alcove might be referred to—if we 
were flippant—as the “ріесе de résistance” 
of our kitchen and the chief ingredient in 
the “mess o’ fun” that we have in doing 
our own work. The particular arrange- 
ment of it is the envy of feminine friends 
—whether they be of the particular practi- 
cal housewife type or merely lovers of the 
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DOING YOUR OWN WORK 


-Yinimne: Room: 


*DREANFAST 
ROOP- 
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FLOOR PLAN OF THE KITCHEN WHERE 
YOU LIKE TO DO YOUR OWN WORK. 


picturesque. Тһе two old fashioned set- 
tles are placed just far enough apart to 
admit of the table being drawn up between 
them, seating comfortably five hungry souls 
— with the drop table being used for ser- 
vice. The covers to the seats are hinged 
and the space beneath them is tremen- 
dously utilizable perhaps, as with us, for 
additional preserve and pickle space—or 
for jars of cookies or stores of tinned 


. goods. Above this settle on the right—as 


one faces it—are three generous cupboards 
for breakfast dishes—or indeed all dishes 
which one does not care to have on display 
in a glassed-in buffet. Moreover, if one 
wishes additional pantry space—here it is! 
The alcove table's drop leaf permits its 
pushing back against the wall when not in 
use so that the cupboards are entirely ac- 
cessible. Back of this same right hand 
settle and under the cupboard space is a 
broom closet which will also take additional 
dining table leaves. 


Electric connections for table appliances 
are made underneath this settle, а groove 
being hollowed out in the seat facing so 
that the cord may be passed through with- 
out friction when the cover is down. When 
not in use the cord may be tucked out of 
sight under the settle without being dis- 
connected at its source of supply each time. 
Above the other settle, and out of head 
reach of one sitting, is a grooved plate 
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rail to take the actual plates which are 
used every day (our delft array adds 
beauty and picturesqueness) and a broad 
shelf under the window. allows the sunning 
plants to bloom cheerily against the white 
sash curtains. Hooks beneath this take 
the delft cups and the table can thus be set 
in a flash. 

The fact that all of the woodwork is 
absolutely simple, with doors of the “flush 
veneer” type (quite without panels), makes 
the “swiffing’ of dust mere child's play, 
and another first aid to the unstrenuous 
is the fact that the woodwork.is stained 
a rich golden brown instead of ivory white 
—as brides in the exuberance of imprac- 
tical fancy are likely to demand. A deep 
cream washable flat paint on the walls is 
also preferable to fancy white tiled effects 
— aside from being less expensive — as 
white tiles need constant care and are too 
briliant in glaze to suit the eyes of one 
who works in front of them for long at a 
time. 

The floor covering should by all means 
be linoleum (waxed to prevent grease 
soaking in), for it is more easily kept clean 
than any floor covering and is also more 
comfortable for the feet. 
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LET US 8 YOU МАКЕ 
YOUR GARDEN 


LL vines should be staked very early 
so their first impulse to shoot may 
not be discouraged. Later when 


they have acquired the support of arbor or 
wall, stakes can be done away with. 


A LL freshly cut grass, green leaves, pea- 

pods, corn shucks, etc., should be buried 
in the earth to have rich food for the next 
year's plant. “hey can be buried in a 
trench or made the nucleus of a compost 
heap. 


ІТ is not too late even now to plant seeds 

of quick growing annuals. In all bare 
spots wherever perennials have died down 
or seeds have not come up, then quick 
blooming annuals can be put in. They will 
at least furnish green cover to the ‘earth 
and they are likely to bloom before the frost 
comes. 


T is better to water too much rather than 

too little. The western plan of irrigating 
the ground, works splendidly in the east. 
Some plants cannot stand having their 
leaves sprinkled every night but all plants 
like to have the ground well watered. Tiny 
ditches may be filled to overflowing, or a 
hose set, turned on but a little and moved 
occasionally. 


EVERY pool should have a few fishes in 

it to keep it fresh and free from mos- 
quitos and germs. A squat toad or two also 
renders invaluable service in keeping a pool 
as well as a garden free from insect pests. 


"THERE is a plant label on the market that 
is water-proof. Every rose grower 

ought to know about using them for their 

valuable records cannot be destroyed by 

rains. 

EVERY garden maker should take ac- 
count of the beauty of the garden by 

moonlight and plant white flowers and also 


Г EXPERT ADVICE 
VACARDEN MAKING 


sweet smelling ones. A few low growing 
sweet-leaved plants should be planted as 
borders of a path so that passing steps will 
release their perfume. 

N iron arch or an iron rose trellis can be 

had for very little money which is ready 
to put up instantly and will last for many 
years. These ready made supports are 
especially valuable for small gardens. 


NEW YORK is to have one of the great- 
est rose gardens in the whole world. In 
this garden will be shown every variety of 
rose, standard, bush or climbing ones, that 
will flourish in an eastern climate. Rose 
growers from all over the country should 
make a pilgrimage to this spot and watch 
the progress of these experiments in rose 
culture undertaken by the New York Botan- 
nical Gardens. 
[N this Department of Garden Making we 
hope to be able to answer the questions 
of any reader who is in difficulty. We will 
like to help plant growers all over the coun- 
try. If we are not, unfortunately, able to 
have the pleasure of planting the garden, 
wielding the hoe or separating the weeds 
from flowers, at least we may help you by 
counsel. 


DOING YOUR OWN WORK 
(Continued from page 316) 

The last word is one of warning to the 
About-to-Builders: Avoid the fancy tricks 
which are said (by theorists only) to add 
to convenience, such as trap doors to dust 
chutes and ot her “press-the-button-and- 
never-rest" contrivances. Remember that 
the fewer things one has to get out of 
order about one’s work room the better. 
Men may be born mechanics—but the aver- 
age woman is not—and in planning your 
kitchen—above all rooms in the house— 
be sure that your so-called conveniences 
are the kind that work all the time—not 
just once or twice. 
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АКТ NOTES: 


THE TOUCHSTONE GAL- 
LERIES 


INCE the opening of THE Тоосн- 
S STONE House where Tue ToucH- 

STONE MAGAZINE is edited and THE 
ToucHsToNE Houses designed, THE 
Тосснвтохе Art Galleries have given а 
series of.most interesting exhibitions. Ап 
entire floor of Ture Тооснѕтохе House is 
given over to the galleries. The over-head 
electric lights are considered the best in the 
city; the interesting rough gray papers and 
Chinese black wood-work form a most ap- 
propriate back-ground for black and white 
designs, such as the sketches of Van Deer- 
ing Perrine of his little boy, or the brilliant 
garden furniture which forms the June ex- 
hibition in the gallery. 

It has always seemed to us that there 
should be a gallery not too large and not 
too expensive where all kinds of exhibitions 
could find a place, where there could be 
group exhibitions for students, a choice ex- 
hibition of a dozen rare etchings, small 


BOOK REVIEWS 


collections of beautifully delicate photo- 
graphs, the new textiles in their Oriental 
designs and brilliant colors, furniture that 
deserves such a place, rugs and baskets, 
sculpture, large and small, in fact all the 
things that Americans are doing today to 
make American life more beautiful. 


THE Тооснѕтохе Galleries are fortunate 
for some of our exhibitors, supplemented as 
they are by exhibition space in Гне Тоссн- 
STONE Garden. You could hardly believe, 
to look out of the Editorial Office into what 
was once an ugly back yard, that the ñour- 
ishing vine-clad garden before you is barely 
two months old. Already the red tile paths 
look a little worn, the ivy is creeping over 
the pergola, the wistaria over the arches and 
the birds flock in at twilight for an evening 
bath. А lovelier place for exhibiting gar- 
den furniture, sun-dials, bird baths, garden 
sculpture, could hardly be imagined. 

But to return to the galleries. In doing 
over THE Тооснѕтоме House we were able 
to remake the floor in which the galleries 
are located so that there are two charm- 


"ST. GEORGE HILL," FROM A PAINTING BY W. J. GLACKENS. 
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ART NOTES: 


А STUDY FOR А DECORATION IN RED CHALK, BY EVERETT SHINN. 


ing half-connected rooms—the North and 
South Galleries. At our opening invitation 
exhibition we presented a rare collection of 
choice black and white pictures, etchings, 
drawings, monotypes, engravings and a few 
brilliant color pieces. Among the many ar- 
tists of fame who expressed their pleasure 
in exhibiting with us were Robert Henri, 
Childe Hassam, W. J. Glackens, John Sloan, 
Eugene Speicher, J. Alden Weir, Everett 
Shinn. 

In this brief article we are showing three 
of the pictures from our first exhibition— 
"St. George Hill" by W. J. Glackens, 
“Study for Decoration" by Everett Shinn, 
and Van Deering Perrine's sketch of Isa- 
dora Duncan dancing. 

THE Тоуснвтоме House offers a very 
cordial invitation to all subscribers and 
friends of subscribers to visit the gardens 
and galleries when in New York. We feel 
that we have here something new and un- 
usual and we want all our friends to share 
it with us. The Garden is a charming place 
in which to rest for an hour and The Gal- 
leries will always hold interest as well as 
quiet and peace for those who care to visit us. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


In addition to our Garden and Galleries, 
we feel that the readers of THE Тоосн- 
sTONE MAGAZINE are bound to be interested 
in our Architectural Department, where we 
are devoting all the interest, ability and time 
of competent architects to designing small 
houses that "help solve the servant prob- 
lem." We feel that the only way to better 
conditions for the housekeeper and make the 
care of a house a really vital interest, is to 
build houses in a satisfactory way, so far as 
women are concerned. You cannot wear 
out women's health and strength and expect 
them to produce an environment that is 
wholly satisfactory. Аз a matter of fact, a 
house not planned to meet housekeeping 
problems is one of the most uneconomic 
things in the world. 

We are watching the matter of waste 
through all business departments. А man 
in the city who destroys his employees 
through overwork and bad light, a man in 
the country who destroys his animals 
through bad feeding and housing are con- 
sidered poorly equipped for business. The 
wearing out of women in houses not de- 
signed to save steps, to bring in sunlight, to 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


make the housekeeping end of the house 
charming is all a bad business proposition 
for human beings and the nation. That is 
why we are giving so much time and inter- 
est to planning houses that will be at once 
beautiful, economical, апа labor-saving in 
construction. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
BOOK OF GARDEN PLANS: BY 
STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN. 


LANS for twenty gardens ranging 
from a farm home of five acres to 


the planning of large estates make the body . 
of this book extremely interesting. Though ` 


the blue print plans with detailed planning 
lists attached are only suggestions, yet they 
are so varied that many people will be able 
to get valuable ideas for their own work. 
Mr. Hamblin shows a design with specially 
listed flowers suitable for rock or wall gar- 
den, water gardens, woodland, informal 
and formal gardens. 
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A DRAWING OF ISADORA DUNCAN. BY VAN DEERING PERRINE. 


Plans are arranged in a 
definite order and very little, 
from the study of the placing 
of large trees to the small 
garden border, has been left 
out. In planting lists both 
common and botanical names 
have been given. At the back 
of the book are suggestions 
for planting colored borders, 
from the low edging plants to 
small shrubs. Short talks on 
choice of material, estimating 
quantities, when to plant, esti- 
mating costs, are also given. 


The book is well illustrated 
and should prove of great 
value to whoever is starting 
a new garden, because every 
garden should be made upon 
a definite plan to save future 
trouble and expense of the re- 

‘adjusting of the perennial 
plants and shrubs.  (Pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Page & 
Company, Garden City, New 
.York. Illustrated. 134 pages. 
Price, $2.00.) 


PRACTICAL LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING: BY 
ROBERT B. CRIDLAND 


HIS book is the outcome 

| of a series of articles on 
landscape gardening 
which appeared periodically in The Florists 
Exchange. “These articles have been en- 
larged, new lists added, and fresh advice ' 
given, until it makes a handbook of great 
value to any inexperienced garden maker. It 
is full of pen and ink sketches that will en- 
able an amateur to make his own pergolas, 
stucco walls and various other garden neces- 
sities. It contains a great many suggestions 
for the planting of drive-ways, for the con- 
struction of walks, directions for pruning 
trees, caring for lawns, how to plant hardy 
borders and take care of rose gardens. There 


is one chapter orrwild gardens, some helpful 


directions on the creating of rock gardens 
and the treatment of garden steps. Each 
of the numerous garden plans pictured in 
the book are accompanied by a detailed 
planting list so that a novice may get a fair 
idea of plants, shrubs and trees necessary to 
a beautiful garden. (Published by A. T. 
De La Mare Printing and Publishing Co., 
N. Y. Illustrated. 266 pages. Price $1.50.) 


Brooklyn Museum. 
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N CE out of the six p. m. crush on Washington Square, 
EleanorDurling's steps hastened through the smudgy, 
drizzling April twilight. А physician had observed 
that the small remnant of her vitality would shortly 
snap, unless she took more outdoor exercise. She 
smiled dismally at the reflection that she wouldn't 

š miss her health much. The thought even came that 
there might be a moment to breathe in after the snap—a thing out of 
the question otherwise, for the Durling-bundle of sparking nerve-ends. 

As she turned into Leverette Street with its block after block of 
ancient brick apartments, the old nightly ebb-tide began in her heart— 
disgust with herself and her work, gnawing loneliness on the return to 
the lonely room. . 2 . 

Just ahead, a stranger was ascending the stone steps of her squalid 
rooming-house. His step was slow like а man of middle age. She 
noted this vaguely, and also that һе had а latch-key. A head appeared 
for a moment below in the basement area. It was Mrs. Hempel—the 
phantom of the rents. 

On the second-floor, the new lodger let her pass. She saw that 
he was not old after all, but pale, and that his eyes burned feverishly. 
Тһе face reminded her somehow of а cameo. 

On the top-floor, fishing for her door-key, her heart thumped at 
the discovery that the stranger was also aiming for her altitude. There 

` were but four rooms on this plane. 

The voluble Mrs. Dempsey was a fixture in the back; and the 
Chorus Blonde was quartered on the side, next to the Empty Room. 
'These two had been on the floor when Eleanor took the front, which 
she had already occupied for more months than she cared to recall. 

“Не must have taken the Empty Room," she thought. 

It was so. Presently the stranger came to a halt before the door 
she had never seen opened. Eleanor did not wait now, but dumped 
her parcels on the counterpane, lit the wheezy gas-jet and kicked off 
her wet rubbers. 
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A RESPECTABLE HOUSE 


* My, but you look gone, El," she remarked to the mirror with the 
blistered back, “like an amateur water-nymph with asthma." 

Slowly she withdrew the two hatpins and laid the sober brown 
affair on the dresser, enumerating the while with merciless precision, 
the hollows and blemishes the glass exploited in that uncertain light. 
She suffered the condition of extreme nervousness wherein the sights, 
sounds, touches and odors of a day in the office recurred— pent air, the 
whirr of type-mills and the ceaseless clack of an adding machine; the 
drone of Mr. Scott's dictation; Secretary Begsby's perennial small- 
heartedness and Miss Daly's seasonal cold in the head. One more day 
on the racking road to madness. It was a dingy factory of but one 
hue—a sodden and hopeless gray—yet collars and cuffs and shirts of 
many colors went forth in mighty business. Eleanor was but one of 
twenty stenographers—twenty of the human family's doleful and un- 
welcome progeny—toiling in the fog of the market-minded, driven by 
the voices of men who had become cogs. 

She reflected coldly that one of these nights she would come home 
to the upper room with not enough front left even to laugh. Нег 
father, a bit too much of a gamester,—had given her as a sole donation, 
it seemed—a strain of iron humor that had tided her through years of 
loathing. 

Today the last of it had almost broken, when the street doors had 
been left open for the first time that spring, and the weary cries and 
slumbering odors of unwashed children had eddied in from the side- 
walk. But now the laugh returned in the old Durling way, and it was 
directed upon herself for taking anything seriously. The worst that 
could befall—madness—was nobody's business, not even her own. 

She lit the little oil-stove on the window-seat and set about brew- 
ing a pot of tea. 


¿ erra up, EL" she goaded, as the little tin kettle shook 


itself. "You're tough. You'll pull through. You'll live it ` 


out until June. Then you'll sneak off somewhere alone 
for three weeks—some second-rate strip of beach and try to put 
on a little old ten pounds by dieting on whole-wheat and bran-bread— 
afraid to bathe in the sea because you'll be a crane by then; afraid to go 
where men and women are because their happiness makes you cry 
afterward! And then, July and back.  . . butno! You'll 
never come back to Heddon Street, or Leverette Street, or this 
Hempel hutch. You're twenty-five, El. You're going to live yet. 
At least, you'll find where you belong in this tawdry town or—or pass 
the dead line.” | 
The tea proved strong and flavory, and in spite of the metro- 
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politan insulation, there was something vivifying in the April night. 
Somewhere а child cried. . . . She asked herself if the 
warm red fires of youth still stirred anywhere in her racked body. 
. . . She felt she would dare anything—death, name or jail, 
for a breath of real beauty— give all ahead for a month of the great 
untasted joys of life. She prayed in her own way—laughing at the 
ceiling—for God to send a whirlwind. From the beginning, she had 
been out of place. 

She thought of a letter and rained it on the machine; then in a 
lull of thoughts, sat back. . . . ‘Formerly she had done 
extra work evenings. From over her transom had come the patter 
of another type-mill Eleanor stepped out for fresh water. Тһе 
Dempsey woman was also in the far shadows of the hall. 

The clicking came from the Empty Room. It was irregular, 
sometimes a shower of speed, then a lull. Often it was а minute or 
more before the line-bell rang. . . . Eleanor stood listen- 
ing а moment longer, then sought her room again. 

The next day being Sunday, she read in bed. The intermittent 
patter again issued from the Empty Room. ‘The sounds seemed 
labored. She wished she might help. . . . ‘That Sunday 
night the occupants of the top-floor were startled by the tread of 
several men on the stairs, and voices presently of men to whom Lever- 
ette Street was an adventure—clean-clipped and world-trained voices. 
At the head of the stairs the Hempel-phantom stopped with the re- 
mark: 

“Нег in there. You can smell his pipe." 

Тһе door of the Empty Room was thrown open—then an up- 
roar of laughing welcome, and above all the voice of one of the callers: 

“Well, you old devil; Milt Hannis!” 

Altogether it was a big and splendid greeting from friends such 
as only a man of sorts may have. In it, too, there was something of 
that fine homage of novices for an arrived craftsman. А cosmopolitan 
sweep marked the discussion that followed, parts of which came to the 
woman in the dark. Europe, the real New York, books, art and men 
— names that were much repeated in the prints. . . ۔‎ Eleanor 
was very far just then from stilled and slmking Leverette Street. 


SWIFT joy flushed her at the revelation that this man with 
A the face of a boy was not really so destitute as she had believed, 
that he possessed such friends, and above all that he bore such a 

name. Milt Hannis. His inimitable little tales of Mexico and Old 
Spain had been the talk of the discriminating during the preceding 
winter. She had lived and laughed with him through two longer 
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A RESPECTABLE HOUSE 


stories that breathed a new chivalry. Later she had read somewhere 
that Milt Hannis had broken under the stress of production—and lay 
іп а sanitarium. She had even wondered what his devils were, being 
sceptical regarding the fatality of overwork. 

Snatches of sentences, and the thrill of unleashed joviality came to 
her—the talk of workmen in ideas. She felt as if she belonged—as if 
these were her mates—until she remembered. Then there was pain 
for а moment that twisted her smile. . 5 . They were leav- 
ing. One said: 

“And so you're going to sit it out in this slum-cavity, МІШ?” 

Eleanor's fingers locked themselves across her spare breast—a 
tense moment as she listened to Hannis’ laughing answer: 

“My only trouble is they won't let me sit at a machine but an hour 
twice a day. І wouldn't mind if I could work. Really this is where I 
belong for a while. It's all here—everything ragged within a mile. 


The publishers say I’ve got to get down to the crowd. The fact is, I 


feel the punch in this here post-hole. Come again, fellows." 

Eleanor lay awake long after their footsteps had died on the 
stair, long after the sounds of the lower-halls had ceased for the night. 
Down-town New York grew silent as the night grew old.  . : 
The Empty Room a sanctuary of genius . . . not twenty feet 
away . . . the best of New York at this man’s feet, and she, 
caught in the very nucleus of the slum it was his whim to study. 


HE met him coming home a few nights afterward. It was in 
S Heddon Street where one needs a certain grace of God to stem 
the human stream at six. They had emerged together from an 
especially unmitigated crossing. She looked into his face just long 
enough to let him recall their former meeting. 

“Why, you’re on my floor, aren’t you?” 

There was a rather English presumption in his tone. Evidently 
he felt it, for he added: “It was good of you to let me see that we had 
met." ee 
“Т wondered if you were going to the house, Mr. Hannis.” 

He looked her over again. 

“T hadn’t remembered mentioning my name to anyone.” 

“You didn’t,” she explained, quickly. “It was quite accidental. 
I happened to overhear—that night you had visitors.” 

They had turned up a side artery now. 

“Т suppose you’ve been wondering what keeps me doddering 
about this jungle-patch. The fact is, Т worked too fast for ten years— 
some say lived too fast. The real truth is half and half—I saw too 
much—rode the red horse——’ 
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Her eyes questioned. 

“Т don't mean rum, but ambition. It gets you somewhere. I 
laid up а year and calmed my frame with milk, eggs and open air— 
got sanitary as a modern dairy. But you can't produce red meat for 
mobs on that diet. Now I'm back trying to feel the real hide of things. 
What do you do down here?" 

“Ттп one of the studies of this slum-cavity," she said. 

He laughed. “Т suppose what you heard that night was like the 
talk of а party of tourists 

“If it was—it didn't make me enjoy being a native any better.” 

He deigned his approval. Afterward it seemed to grow on him, 
as they neared the Hempel house and entered together. 

The Phantom eyed them in the lower hall. Mrs. Dempsey and the 
Chorus Blonde were on duty above. 

Ж . Say, Ill get that copy and read it to you now—if 
you don't mind," he said, lightly, as they were about to separate in the 
upper-hall. А moment later he reappeared with a handful of yellow 
manuscript, and tapped at her half-open door. 

"Aren't you afraid of them?" she asked with a smile as he 
entered. 

“Let ет have their sensation. І want to talk to you 

“No, read é 

“That was just a stall 

“Га really like to hear." 

*Well, I'll read." 

It was a story—a sleety sinister story that might have been set in 
Heddon Street—the story of a man who lost his little piece of nerve 
and a woman who held to hers while she mothered an imbecile child 

Eleanor seemed still listening after he had finished. 

“Well,” he said. 

ЗО š . Its like a story of one's next room—but 
it isn’t for us. I mean it isn’t for Heddon and Leverette Streets. It’ 5 
too real. You've got to be clean and dry and fed to enjoy that story." 

“Perhaps that’s the real critical line," he observed. “Anyway, 
it’s just one story. That’s all a man can do at a time.” 

*YTet's have tea,” she said, and added, “You see, I liked the colors 
of old Madrid because they made me forget that everything is dun and 
sodden here.” 


Or. was in the hall with the tea-kettle. It seemed it would never 
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fill, for they were using the water below. She could hardly wait 
to get back. She was like a parched hillside with rain beginning 
Before the kettle boiled she saw her sad face outlined in the blistered 
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mirror—a face of glistening eyes, suffused with joy—a hungry in- 
tensity about it, too. . .  . For this hour anyway, the fog 
had lifted. Perhaps һе would come again. . : . . In a quiet 
moment, as they drank their tea, she heard the low voices of the 
Dempsey woman and the Hempel Phantom. 'The Chorus Blonde 
walked by the partly opened door. 

“That woman always turns me into ап anarchist,' Eleanor 
whispered. 

A Тһе next night he had another story—had, but did 
not read it right away. 

“Гуе had a good day,” he said, “that is—for me. They won't let 
me work but a couple of hours at the machine. It makes me ragged 
to quit just when I get going. . . . Гуе been thinking about 


Ves?” 

“Tell me about you.” 

“Read the story to me——” 

*No—what are you doing here?" 

“This is my place. I work іп а shirt factory. It was the first job 
I found in New York. I live reasonably near the office——” 

“Fold on—never mind telling me now. I see it isn’t the time. I 
was only trying to get you straight—believe me, not as a study. І 
a it last night. I rather think I’ve been lonesome here until last 
night.” 

“Why don’t you go up into your own New York when you get 
lonesome?” she asked. 

He smilingly disavowed any part of New York as his, and pres- 
ently began to read: 

There were only six or seven pages of first draft, hot from the 
machine. The story was about a little milliner of Heddon Street. 
She had a dream as a girl of what her man should be—the man who 
would come sometime. 

“Tt was such a vivid dream," Hannis went on, “that she became 
like a little brown nun in the midst of the great rushing city. She 
stayed one——” 

“Until he came?” Eleanor said. 

“Т haven't got to that yet. Do you suppose he'll come?” 

She looked blank at that. 

“Т would have had him on the ground today, if my time hadn’t 
run out,” Hannis added. “It’s hard not to be able to turn loose. 


ыт‏ ا 


That's what they want to keep me from a little longer. I mean the 
doctors." 

“Does it hurt you to think?" she asked. 
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“No. Тһе idea appears for me not to get carried away for a 
while longer ?? 

“I was thinking you could talk to my machine" 

“Т never was any good at dictation." 

I know—but suppose——” 

She couldn't tell him that she followed his mind pictures and often 
knew what he was going to say next—that she wasn't a cog like a com- 
mercial stenographer when there was a chance to be anything else. 

* As soon as I get shooting my ideas through another—they begin 
to back-fire," he explained. 

*But suppose somebody caught them, ran along with them— 
helped them out even. Suppose you saw the little brown nun's man 
coming now, and was already to tell about it, and I caught it, too. 
Suppose between us, we let it fall into words as it came. Oh, forgive 
me. I haven't the vaguest idea of actually helping you—it's just а 
mad impulse——” 

“I do see the little brown nun’s man coming," he said, staring 
hard at her. 

“Tell me—" Eleanor whispered. 


G со was at her machine. It was silent and finally in order as only 


commercial machines are kept. The spacebar fluttered under her 

finger like a humming-birds wing. . . . Together 
they seemed to be swinging low like two birds over a mist-hung lake. 
Yet they seemed to know the way. Gold and warmth was flooding 
into and thinning the mist. . . . А soft breeze came in her 
window and swung shut the door of the room, but they didn't stop. 
Hannis sat back, his eyes half-closed, talking slowly the pictures in his 
mind. Eleanor's slim fingers gave them matter and form. 

Finally he stopped. He was pale, looked long at her. 

“Say,” he said, “that's strong medicine." 

Then he went out, crossed the hall, shut the door of his room 
behind him and she saw him no more that night. 

The story and the new pages were before her. She did not think 
she could ever sleep—did not know what she had done to make him 
rush away. After all she couldn't find anything more terrible than 
her presumption in suggesting that she might help. 2-2. 
Most unexpectedly and gently, she fell asleep. 

The next morning, (it was as if he had been waiting) his door 
opened as her's did. Hannis stood in the opening with a smile and a 
waved hand—no word. . . That night he was at the 
Crossing, and began talking rapidly in a low tone: 

“Т had to think. It got going too fast last night. Oh, I don't 
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mean it tired me. It was the other way around. I didn't think your 
kind of help was possible. It wasn't the machine's handling—though 
your hands are electric e 

“Spark-plugs 5 

“Моге than that. It’s you. It was as if you took the handle of а 
basket—as if we walked with it between us.” 

“Tt was such joy—” she answered. “Maybe it was only last 
night. Maybe it won't come again.” 

“Гуе got to know. I’ve got to know all about that tonight.” 

“But if we think too hard—try too hard, we may spoil it 22 

«Гуе thought of that, too. But we've got to know. Let's have 
supper before we go home." 


HEY were back with the little milliner and her lover before 

nine o'clock. This night the door did not blow shut, but it was 

left open only a small way. . . . The story lifted them 
out of themselves. They saw the shining end and it was а good 
road. What had come the night before was not accidental—this was 
established among the thrills, even in the spare breast of Eleanor 
During. . . . They were in the rapture of the last paragraphs 
—having forgotten all markets and men, even Leverette Street, when 
they heard the dragging heel of the Phantom and a knock at the 
door. 

Eleanor gathered in her skirt—as if Secretary Begsby of the 
shirt-factory was about to sit down beside her. Somehow she was 
ready for heroies, too. Мо power like this ever came to her with 
Begsby's dry voice in the air. > She saw Milt Hannis’ face 
suddenly worn and tense. She wanted to do more than help his 
work that moment. She wanted to make him well. There had not 
been a pause. == 

“Come in——” she said. | | 

It was Mrs. Hempel. The Chorus Blonde was mercifully out, 
but the Dempsey door was ajar. 

“Т thought so," said Mrs. Hempel. 

“Do you object to me taking some dictation from Mr. Han- 
nis?" Eleanor asked softly. 

She arose and gently drew a fallen hair from the shoulder of 
the Phantom. 

“You ask that—who has been in my house two years! You 
ask that?" | 

“I’m sorry if I shouldn't," Eleanor said. “ОҒ course, I know 


how you have struggled to preserve respectabili > 
“Dont talk to me. I’ve heard it all. I couldn't believe that 
you—you—— 
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"Oh, it's really too bad 2 

Hannis watched the girl now, his fingers restless. Тһе irrita- 
tion was gone from his brow. 'The Hempel woman turned to him. 

“You can't never know, Mr. Hannis, the cruel lot of a respect- 
able woman > 

“Are you about to send us out into the night?" he asked m an 
awed voice. 

“I’m not blamin’ you, Мт. Hannis—it’s her. She ought to know 
better А 

“You mean, you're just going to turn her out and let me stay?” 
His tone turned the girl's eyes to him with a rush. 

*Men ain't supposed to be blamed, Mr. Hannis. All a woman 
can do is to keep temptation from her male lodgers 2 

Eleanor was putting on her wraps. 

“РИ call for my things to-morrow, Mrs. Hempel,” she said. 


HEY were under a street lamp in Leverette Street. Eleanor 

Durling laughed. 

“Long ago І found out that you can't be hurt except by 
yourself or somebody bigger 

“Youve stuck it out here for two years?” 

“Hah—longer than that," she answered. 

“And you're the one that turns Milt Наплів loose. 

Say, we've got to go somewhere and finish the story." 

He did not give her a chance to speak. 

“Do you know where I really saw how big you were? Of 
course, I knew you belonged—when we got to speeding along neck 
to neck on that sto 2 

“Т can't imagine апу bigness 

“When you didn't get mad at her—that hit me right where I 
belong." . 

“Perhaps it was a crueler way," she said. "But what do you 
mean about me belonging?" 

“When I first saw you—I thought you were like the rest— 
wasted and running away, draggled and beaten. Then when I 
looked again, I saw what you might have been. Then when we 
got going—all the inner sparkle came out of you. I saw you for 
a thoroughbred. I don’t go much to soul, but you whipped over 
something of the sort—last night. I had to run away. I saw if I 
ever got used to you and then couldn’t have you—I’d be down and 
done, less than half а man. I thought it out—mulled over it all 
night. To-night I came to you to see if I had gone mad or not. 
You sprung it again. . . . Why, I’ve known lots of women— 
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lots to look at and go out after, you know—but not one ever hit me 
like that. Why, you've got everything I need. Are you free?" 
*Free———" she repeated. . . . “You mean this isn't a 
story? Don't tell the story now." 
“Story—it’s my story. Are you free to work and live with me?” 
“You want те?” 
He took her, pressing his face into her dark hair. “You are 
free. I know it. . . . I know now why I came down here. 


A. policeman came out of the shadow, ordered them to move on. 
“Leverette Street is bound to be decent," she whispered. 


НЕ next afternoon, the two ascended the steps of the Hempel 
house and rang, though each had a key. "Тһе Phantom appeared, 
eyed them darkly, stepped aside for them to enter. 

*Did you bring a dray?" she asked. 

Eleanor went close to her. “We'd rather not leave just now, 
Mrs. Hempel. You see, Mr. Hannis wishes to go on with his dicta- 
tion. We would like our old rooms for a time, since his work is not 
finished in lower New York." 

os you mean to come brazening back to my house—after last 
night?” 

“Not at all, Mrs. Hempel. We couldn't arrange everything 
last night, but all was made right for you this morning < 

“We have our credentials for Leverette Street now, Mrs. Hem- 
pel See, we have brought them to show you," Hannis said with & 
queer gleam in his eye. 

The Phantom took the papers to the light. Eleanor’s face 
turned upward into the grim shadows of the hall, her eyes shut. 
Hannis patted her arm. The Hempel woman turned toward them. 

“You won't want separate rooms then,” she said eagerly. "I've 
got a double-room on the second-floor = 

“Oh, по,” said Eleanor. “We must have the same rooms while 
we stay. Just as it was, Mrs. Hempel—only the privilege of work- 
ing together. Well go up now—if we шау * 

“Т didn't get up to straighten the top floor yet," the Phantom 
called. 

Eleanor tossed off her hat, held her arms high in the center of 
the room. 

*A week ago nothing but utter annihilation looked good to 
me," she said in her old laughing way at the ceiling. *Now I feel 
as if I could redeem even Leverette Street." 

Hannis waited at the door for her eyes. 
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LE RAT: A STORY OF THE POILUS, BY 
MARICE RUTLEDGE 


` ںیت ہر‎ E ВАТ was an evil specimen: an igno- 
A N rant, shiftless, sullen brute, whose 
A 5 soft padded ways along certain nar- 
je NS row streets of Montrouge were best 
NE "571 known to the gang and shrewdly sus- 
99,636 pected by the police. In fact, Le Rat 
was marked for trouble—such trouble 
as attends the unholy. Had you suggested any honest 
profession to this lithe, wiry, bright-eyed Rat of Mont- 
rouge, he would have snapped his agile fingers under 
your nose, tugged his cap further over a dank lock of 
hair, hitched up his broad red sash and loped off whist- 
ling, if he did not knock you down first with the treach- 
. erous "coup Père François.” His wife, poor thing, had 
she dared, could have told you ugly tales of beatings ; 
апа curses; could have told you, also, of threats لاس‎ 
snarled at the two mites brought mto a smister : = 
world which all too evidently did not want their 
shrunken bodies or stagnant souls. bc 

Between blows, Le Rat’s woman took in washing. The tiniest 
Rat, а skimpy, pallid urchin of ten, helped his mother scrub and iron. 
But nothing much came of it. There was, indeed, a bitter enough 
irony in Le Rat's wife trying to turn out any kind of cleanliness amid 
the squalor and fear which made up her surroundings. Нег other 
Rat, aged twelve, was an imp of the streets, bidding to rival his grace- 
less father. Half the time he was bent on mysterious errands in a 
quarter which was no place for innocence; the rest of the time he 
passed profitably, tormenting his weaker brother and mother. Woe 
betide the laundry if he came across it before it was delivered! 

When the war broke out, Madame Ratier, more familiarly known 
as the Femme le Rat, heaved a sigh of relief. Her terrible man would 
be off to vague lands from which he might never return. And off he 
went, among the first, with hardly a grunt of goodbye. 'The ways of 
creatures are indeed obscure: the Femme le Rat cried her heart out— 
whatever heart was left to her—for fully a day and a night after hus 
departure and boiled the skin from her fingers, washing the neigh- 
bour's old rags that she might, from time to time, send her man a bit 
of tobacco or a nibble of something good. Not that she ever got a 
word of thanks from him! 

He was a handful, his officers soon discovered: good enough at 
fighting—a game he both knew and loved, but a very devil in be- 
tween the grim work. And since he could not be used to kill all the 
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time, he offered an interesting problem to his superiors. Give him a 
bayonet and turn him loose, send him out at night on catlike expedi- 
tions, stick him behind a gun and every nerve of the man was quick- 
ened, his muscles at play, his lean nostrils sniffing the danger lovingly. 
It was a fearsome sight to watch him wriggle among the dead, his 
yellow teeth clamped about a knife, the dank lock plastered over his 
low forehead, his little eyes gleaming. That was all very well. But 
beware of him when his section was at rest; when the old hate of law 
and order curdled nastily in his heart, when the old laziness dulled his 
eyes and when, defiant, insolent, he challenged every known form of 
discipline. One would have said that the spirit of comradeship was 
not in him; certainly he had not the love of women and children which 
kept some men prayerful. He sneered at the things that held these 
men human: their stories, their letter writing, their simple diversions, 


their skill and inventiveness in making crude toys, their patient experi- ` 


ments with bits of wood, exploded shells, rats’ skins, grasses and other 
odd materials found on or about the lands of Fate. The ingenuity 
of men without homes or loves, left to their own devices, moved him to 
a kind of contemptuous rage. 


EVERTHELESS, опе day when he was particularly peevish, 
| N a marmite having burst inconveniently near him that morning, 
he paused beside a group of comrades who were engrossed in 
peaceful occupations. His hands in his pockets, his lean face twisted 
to a mocking smile, his faded képi cocked over a vicious eye, he 
hummed a wicked, rebellious little air, straddling a mound of earth 
above the circle. Не had just come from a gratifying wrangle with 
a nineteen-year-old whom he had caught slipping a pressed forget- 
me-not into a letter and whom һе had left nearly crying with rage. Не 
was ready for more trouble now. But no one paid any attention to 
him. Only yesterday they had all been in the trenches, and today they 
were enjoying comparative safety back of the front lines. They did 
not purpose to waste their leisure quarreling with Le Rat. Неге was 
a plumber, a mason, an artist and a red-cheeked boy squatting in the 
dust, playing with bits of wood, using their knives to carve out inani- 
ties. They could not even handle a knife properly. It was that which 
enraged him the most. 
The artist was а quaint fellow much beloved. After a while, he 
smiled up at Le Rat and invited him cordially to join the circle. 
“See what you can do, mon vieur,” was his amicable challenge. 
Le Rat grunted disagreeably, “For what do you take те?” and 
added a few inflammatory remarks concerning the folly of honorable 
exertion. 
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The mason, a round headed, jovial person whose brown eyes 
were soft as a setter's, glanced up twinklng. “Eh ben дио! Art 
thou too stupid to use thy hands except on the Boches?" 


E RATS knife flashed hastily in the sun. But if he had hoped 
| | фо shed terror and dismay over these comrades, Ве missed his 
effect. Their wit sparkled out at him. In answer, he found 
himself twitting their clumsiness. 'To prove his point, he grabbed a 
piece of wood and began whittling. His fingers, so nimble іп nefari- 
ous pursuits, took happily to the new exercise. Heedless of good- 
natured taunts, he flung himself on the ground next to the artist and 
plied his knife. While the big guns rumbled fitfully and until he had 
been summoned with the others to evening soup, he worked on, shap- 
ing the wood into an uncouth figure of a poilu. "Towards the end he 
was whistling gayly. Апа when he had finished, he brandished the 
primitive toy aloft. 

“See you, my children, what Le Rat can do." 

They crowded around him, exclaiming with pleasant apprecia- 
tion. Their praise sounded good in his ears, so accustomed to harsher 
contacts. а 

Now from that day һе was caught іп а childish amazement at his 
own skill. Іп the trenches and out of them, the new power of his 
hands possessed him. He strutted, he boasted; with raucous voice he 
sang the song of manual accomplishment, glorified. Не was odious, 
said some; others, headed by the artist, encouraged him. His knife 
had become the servant of his crudely awakened imagination. Not 
a comrade was too humble to share the wonder of it. 

"Eh . . . thou," he would cry to the mason, the plumber, the 
red-cheeked boy, “Look me at this! In an hour, mon vieux, between 
attacks E 

The figures he carved were rich with humor: caricatures of the 
men, the officers, an occasional Boche prisoner. And little by little 
the joy of creation sifted into his rancid soul, sweetening the man. 
Self-respect rounded him out. His figures were passed from hand to 
hand. They made men laugh even before going to their death; they 
lightened grim hours, colored leisure moments. Le Rat was rapidly 
becoming a-personage. His ingenuity stopped at nothing. He wove 
baskets from grasses, made pencils and vases from shells, borrowed 
the artist’s water-color box and crudely tinted the toys. That he 
had entered into a fellowship of simple crafts was not the least of his 
satisfaction. Не was spurred on at the thought of comrades along 
the lines, in concentration camps, in hospitals, all using their ele- 
mental faculties, their hands, to bring out these eloquent toys and 
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ornaments. ‘There was no rivalry іп it, no humiliation to the male. 
The spirit of mankind, ever striving to produce, lay crude, divine, in 
these restless hands—hands that while reddened by the uglier toil of 
war, yet sought to build and beautify. Те Rat dimly perceived a 
fruitful purpose uniting him with his brothers—his brothers fighting, 
imprisoned, wounded. And obscure though it was, he felt the pride 
and gladness of belonging to that vast community of hands and hearts 
working to offset destruction. 

One day, his friend, the artist, suggested his sending a few of 
these objects to Paris, just as so many of his comrades were doing. 

“They will sell themselves," he promised. And he gave an ad- 
dress. 


O make money honestly! 'There was a droll idea! It tickled Le 

Rat's inner bemg which for so long had snarled at the world. Не 

took the artist's advice. А lady soon wrote him, asking for more, 
in fact, for all he could send her. They would be exhibited in Paris 
and New York, she said. Тһе artist read aloud the letter which Le 
Rat afterward pinned preciously in his pocket and kept as a talis- 
man. Тһе nastiest kind of fighting did not stir him as did this letter. 
The wonder of the artisan was upon him, setting him to stare at stars. 
He began to think of the Femme le Rat and the two little Rats. Не 
must teach little Rats to use their hands. There was joy in it. 

А year had gone by and he had never once asked for leave. With 
a small erop of coins in his pocket, he found himself dreaming of home. 
He wanted to show his family what a clever fellow he had become. 
He carved a frame for his wife and made two rings for the boys out 
of the tip of a shell. Then, his leave granted, he set off. 


OW the Femme le Rat had never been so at peace in all her 

| N badgered existence as during that first year when her terrible 
man was out of the way. She received her franc twenty-five 

a day from the government which, with the washing she took in, en- 
abled her to keep a leaky roof over herself and a bit of food in the 
larder. Тһе twelve-year-old Rat was turning out badly. But that 
was to be expected. She was only grateful that he was not yet strong 
enough to beat her and that his peculiar habits most often kept him 
out of the house. The ten-year-old bore the wisdom of the poor in 
his solemn eyes and wizened face. Не would never give her any 
trouble, the poor little cabbage. After all, her lot was no worse than 
many another woman’s; and it was a great thing to be free from 
fear. 
Consequently on a midday when she was preparing dinner, the 
younger Rat helping as best he could, it was with a shock of dismay 
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that she heard a familiar hoarse voice in the courtyard greeting the 
conciérge, followed by a familiar tread on the stair. Le Rat was back. 
God help her! 

In a flash she whisked a pile of wash out of sight, hid a tiny sack 
of potatoes and, with her youngest behind her, cowered against the 
wall farthest from the door. "Тһе soup on the rusty stove sent out a 
warmer welcome than her weak gasp as the door swung open. Le 
Rat swaggered in, his face shining with an almost unnatural cleanli- 
ness, his dank lock plastered rakishly over his forehead, his little eyes 
glittering. His uniform, spotted and worn though it was, stood out 
bravely against the miserable background. 

“Ben la vieille,” he shouted. “One would say that thou art not 
glad to see thy man." 

The youngest Rat peered from his mother's skirts. “And thou, 
little опе?” He dove, caught the squirming child and lifted him high. 

The Femme le Rat crept forward, her sunken eyes staring in- 
credulously. “But, yes I am glad," she stammered. 

Le Rat planted noisy kisses on both her cheeks. “That is well. 
And where is Gravroche, the bad droll one?" 

“Не... he is on the streets at this hour." 

“Оп the streets, hein?" said le Rat amiably. “Tomorrow he will 
have other things to do. I wish him to learn a trade . . . and quickly 
you understand? . . . Now,the wife, what think you I have brought 
back?” Не chuckled his content. “Oh, Le Rat is a great one, I 
promise thee!" 

Out from his pockets, he dragged the frame, the two rings. 
“Gifts from the trenches. And itis me . . . me who speaks to you 
that has made them. What do you say, hein? You look now? Not 
stupid . . . eh?" His chest rounded, he sat watching the rapture 


spread, listening to the broken exclamations, greedily taking in the 


smiles. Tt was sweeter than he had thought possible. 

A. stealthy push at the door and the eldest shambled in, a dis- 
reputable urchin with vicious eyes and a grunt in his throat that was 
strangled at the unexpected sight of his father sitting there grinning 
delight. 

Before he could recover, however, from such an unprecendented 
domestic scene, old le Rat, the terrible le Rat of the past, sprang up 
to confront his son, with bared teeth, uplifted fist. 

“Thou . . . miserable!" he growled. For he had recognized the 
mark of evil ways on the boy's face. 

The Femme le Rat squealed her fear. 

At once he lowered his hand. “Young rascal, come in and listen," 
he said sternly. “Т have brought you a ring which I, myself, made 
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out there. You do not merit, yet I will give it to thee. s 
His voice sank in menace. “But you will change, mon gars, not later 
than tomorrow. You willlearn a trade, or . . . " His eyes did 
the rest. 


OR a long while then, he sat at his ease, boasting of what he had 
Е done. His youngest, with worshipful stare, huddled close; his 

wife wept softly, such happy tears and his eldest, sullen, at 
first, fingering his ring, was slowly won to a gaping respect. Le Rat 
did not tell them tales of battle, of killing, of enemies. Не told them 
of his craft, of his comrade's skill, of how great ladies helped them by 
buying their work; of how fine it was to make something of nothing. 

“You will see,” he exclaimed importantly and jingled the coins in 
his pocket. “These are nothings at all. Не waved at the rings and 
the frame. “We will go to the exposition on the Champs Elysées and 
there you will see what I and the copains have to show. А lady 
invited me. What do you think of that, hein? We will go now." 

*Oh non, I eannot. I have not the dress, the hat," murmured 
Madame Ratier. 

“We go, I tell you,” cried Le Rat. “I will buy you what you need. 
Thou and the children must see the pretty things I can do. Thou 
. . . little one, thou, Gavrouche, get ready.” 

There was nothing for it. Le Rat's little family arrayed in their 
miserable best, fell in line behind him. He ordered them about as if 
he were the commanding officer of a regiment. “Thou, Madame 
Ratier, take my arm . . . so. You two, walk ahead. Now... en 
avant mes enfants.” 

Madame Ratier’s faded eyes took on youth. She walked happily 
looking upward at this stranger, this noble le Rat who had brought 
her back a present, this le Rat who not only fought for France, but 
who, also, exhibited his handiwork on the Champs Elysées. Here 
was a man to be proud of. Well, the men of France were so: rebels 
one day, artisans the next. У a du bon dans du mauvais! And 
Le Rat, bless his heart, had only come into his own with the rest of 
his comrades. 


HOLLYHOCKS: MAGIC WANDS 
ОК THE GARDEN 


== ROM China, through Europe by 
4 way of Palestine, has the tall апа 
' stately hollyhock Journeyed to our 
gardens. It has taken many, 
many years for our old friend Althea Rosea to 
make this long voyage in search of new worlds to 
conquer. By coolie back, camel train, leisurely 
sanpans and rushing ocean steamers it has 
travelled, touching every land with beauty as it passed. It lives today 
by age-gray Italian walls and vivid green English hedges, as well as 
by our New England fence rows, wonderfully picturesque wherever 
16 rests. Its blossoming wand has true magic in it, for whatever it 
touches becomes beautiful, and wherever it bows to the wind, there is 
subject matter for an artist. 
The name hollyhock, from holi-hoe (mallow), shows that it is 
а relative of our lovely marsh mallows, that it flourished in the Mid- 
dle Ages and that it was once held in great reverence—else it would 
not have been called holy. Althaea, from altheo, to cure, gives us a 
clue to the bestowal of the name "holy," for in Anglo-Saxon times, 
as now, this brilliantly decorative plant possessed medicinal power. 
The history of the hollyhock cannot be clearly traced to its ar- 
rival in early American gardens, but we find mention of it in the 
records of the first colonists. John Joselyn, who loved a garden, 
published a book in sixteen seventy-four in which he gave a list of plants 
he found flourishing in the new land when he visited it first in sixteen 
thirty-eight and again in sixteen sixty-three. This list is of great inter- 
est to present day gardenmakers, for it reveals how many medicinal 
herbs and flowers the Pilgrims had established during the fifty years 
since their arrival. Не mentions hollyhocks along with “Feverfew 
which prospereth exceedingly" and “White-Satten which groweth 
pretty well" Eglantine is mentioned and also “Sparagus.” In many 
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an old record, kept in fair lady-like handwriting, we glean the fact that 
little girls, then as now, made court-lady dolls of the hollyhock's flowers 
and "cheeses" for their play-stores from the seed pods. 

In those old days, flower seeds were very precious and not easily 
to be had. Garden-loving old ladies were the only seed merchants. 
There was no such thing as commercial seedsmen and packets of 
flower seed gaily ornamented. Then, as now, hollyhocks looked over 
stone walls and picket fences; stood in stately ranks against wood- 
sheds; peered in through dining-room windows, circled well houses 
and gave height to flower borders. Modern ingenuity has discov- 
ered no finer way of planting these magnificent flowers, though it 
has evolved many fascinating new forms and colors. It is today 
one of the most valuable plants to the landscape gardener, because 
of its distinguished stature and incomparable rich range of colors. 
It is a profuse bloomer, and the stalks, spiraled with silken-petaled 
flowers, have superb decorative value wherever placed. 

Unfortunately, however, it has one stubborn defect—a rust 
that attacks the lower leaves, thus crippling the vitality of the plant. 
Without the broad surface of the leaves, drawing sunlight and mois- 
ture, the plant becomes feeble and cannot put forth large blossoms. 
The rust attacks the lower part of the plant, quickly destroying the 
great lower leaves and bringing about a most unsightly appearance. 
Many growers, however, declare that they can control this disastrous 
fungus, by early and persistent spraying. From the time the first 
leaves appear they spray it every three days on the under side of 
the leaves, until the flowers have finished blooming. ‘Though this 
may seem troublesome to some, those who are fond of flowers find 
the result well worth the trouble. There are also many remedies 
on the market guaranteed to cure this troublesome disease. 


HE hollyliock has always been considered strictly bi-ennial 

until recently when an annual blooming strain has been devel- 

oped. When this annual is planted in May it blooms in August. 
If it can be started in the hothouse early, and young plants set out 
in May, then it will bloom by July. The ever-blooming annual 
hybrid is a mixture containing both single, double and semi-double 
varieties in many colors. 

The hollyhock was vastly improved in stature and color by an 
English florist named Chater, who put on the market what is known 
as “Chater strains of prize hollyhocks.” Не gave a name to each 
of his best varieties, and did much to bring this matchless flower to 
the attention of gardenmakers. His name still stands on the ma- 
jority of varieties now on sale, and the seeds raised by American 
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Photographs by 
Nathan R. Graves. 


THE BLOSSOMING WANDS OF THE SINGLE HOLLYHOCK BRING A SWEET 
OLD-TIME SPIRIT TO OUR GARDENS: THEY ARE LESS SHOWY THAN 
THE MODERN DOUBLE VARIETIES, BUT THEY GROW MORE FREELY. 
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DOUBLE HOLLYHOCKS MAKE A CONSPICUOUS DISPLAY WHER- 
EVER GROWN: THESE SHOWN ABOVE ARE DESCENDANTS OF 
THE FAMOUS CHARTER STRAIN OF DOUBLE PINKS AND REDS. 
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THE SINGLE HOLLYHOCK 
ALTHEA ROSEA HAS COME 
MANY THOUSAND MILES TO 
TOUCH OUR GARDENS, AND 
NO MODERN HYBRID CAN 
EQUAL IT FOR GRACE AND 
LOVELINESS OF COLOR. 


DOUBLE HOLLYHOCKS CROWD- 
ING THICKLY UPON VIGOROUS 
STALKS, ARE SHOWN AT THE 
LEFT: THE COLORS RUN FROM 
PALE SHRIMP THROUGH ALL 
THE PINKS TO DEEP RED: THEY 
ARE ONE OF THE FINEST 
DISPLAY FLOWERS OF THE 
WHOLE GARDEN ASSEMBLY. 
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MODERN GROWERS HAVE IN- 
CREASED THE LENGTH OF HOLLY- 
HOCK STEMS, THE NUMBER OF 
BLOSSOMS ON A STEM, AND HAVE 
GIVEN US A GREAT VARIETY OF 
COLOR AND OF COLOR CONTRAST: 
THE STALK SHOWN AT THE 
LEFT IS A FAIR EXAMPLE 
OF SCIENTIFIC CULTIVATION. 
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DOUBLE YELLOW HOLLYHOCK WITH 
CRUSHED AND CRUMPLED INNER PETALS 
SURROUNDED BY LARGE OUTER PETALS, 
IS SHOWN AT THE LEFT: THESE BLOS- 
SOMS ARE OFTEN FOUR INCHES ІМ 
DIAMETER, SO THAT THEY BEAR A 
DISTINCT RESEMBLANCE ТО АМ OLD: 
FASHIONED МОЅЕСАҮ. 
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MAGIC WANDS OF THE GARDEN 


merchants are grown from English stock, They are called “Chater’s 
double canary yellow," "Chater's double light pink," ete. Chater’s 
double blossoms are often four inches in diameter and crowd closely 
together on stalks standing eight feet high or more. They are gen- 
erally listed according to color, as double or single pure white, mauve, 
purple, claret, rose, flesh, scarlet, cerise, carmine, maroon, salmon, 
golden yellow, primrose yellow, ete. Newport pink is а new and 
charming variety with clear pink flowers massed closely together 
upon vigorous stocky stalks. Тһе petals of the Allegheny are beau- 
tifully fringed and grow loosely so that the blossom is feathery in 
appearance and more graceful than the tightly packed varieties. 
The colors run from pale shrimp pink to deep rich red. ‘There are 
also hollyhocks crinkled as any poppy, flounced and ruffled and 
fringed. as a chrysanthemum. Sometimes the outer petals are broad 
and large, surrounding the crushed inner petals like the lace paper 
about an old-fashioned nosegay. Many people, however, prefer the 
old-fashioned single-flowering hollyhock above all others. They are 
generally of freer growth than the doubles and though not so prized 
as a display flower, are, in certain places, grown to much better effect 
in gardens. 


OLLYHOCKS require a rich, deeply-dug well-drained soil, 
much water during blooming season and slight winter pro- 
tection. They very much like a sprinkling of wood ashes 

and bone flour in February. Though mostly raised from seed, which 
blossoms the second year and then dies, good varieties can be saved 
by a division of roots. As said before, the rust which is almost sure 
to attack them can be controlled by spraying with Bordeaux mix- 
ture or other good things universally advertised. Care should be 
taken to give them plenty of room so that they may make a good, 
bushy, stocky growth. If they are too close together the stalks will 
grow too swiftly and be too slender to support the weight of heavy 
blossoms. 


OLLYHOCKS seem pre-eminently a plant for garden 
H walls. They are by far the most showy of all tall-growing 
garden plants—we except the sunflower. Their beauty 
dominates a tumble-down stone wall as marvelously as the most 
exquisite of modern trellises. Nothing can dim their beauty, no 
association make them seem commonplace. We are all familiar with 


_ the sight of them rising majestically above a poor little chicken-coop, 


hiding a rain barrel, guarding a stable door or standing royally 
above a wood pile. They invariably draw these commonplace objects 
into the realm of beauty. 
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Althaea, the Rose of Sharon, a near relative, is almost as useful 
in а garden as the hollyhock. Its chief service is as а hedge plant 
for it is а strong, hardy shrub, and its blooming time is from August 
to October, when there are but few other shrubs putting forth color. 
It is symmetrical of habit and decorative of coloring. "Тһе five- 
petaled blossom is very much like a single hollyhock, or, as its name 
suggests, а wild rose. 

There are both single and double varieties in many shades of 
pink, red, white and a bluish white with crimson centers. Foliis 
variegatis is easily distinguished by its variegated green and white 
leaves. А new Giant-flowered Althea, William R. Smith, produces 
wonderful white flowers four inches or more in diameter. These 
shrubs are frequently used as division hedges between suburban 
yards, serving а purpose similar to that of the California privet. 
'The huge blossoms, however, give it greater beauty. 

Another relative of the hollyhock, which is rapidly increasing 
in usefulness, known as the Mallow Marvel, has been developed from 
our lovely native marsh mallows. 'The plant is shapely, bushy, puts 
forth flowers fully nine inches across and thrives in ordinary garden 
soil. ‘This is one of the most useful of modern productions and 
strange to say, though descended from a marsh loving flower, it 
does its best in garden soil. 

Тһе individual blossoms of both the single hollyhocks and mallows 
very much resemble a wild rose, in appearance, while those of the double 
hollyhocks have a distinct similarity to the old-fashioned cabbage rose. 
But where else can one find roses clinging tight to а willowy wand! It 
is this habit of growth that makes the hollyhock so conspicuous in beauty 
and so uniquely decorative. It is impossible to overlook a row of holly- 
hocks because of their superb manner of holding their individual blos- 
soms up to the sun. 
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AMERICA SINGS:—BY PERCY МАС- 
KAYE 
Lines dedicated to the Communal Spirit of Song which is being invoked 


in America by Harry Barnhart and his co-workers of the Community 
Music Movement. 


k НЕ Garden of Song lay in the torpid landscape 

High walled about, trim-shorn, 

Shut away from the raucous wilds of a blatant America; 

An old exotic ivy gloomed on the gate-way 

Forbidding to little children and light-hearted old folk 

Who paused as they passed, to look in 

Where long-trodden paths were lined with respectable hedge- 
TOWS, 

Intricate, ornate, established, 

Geometric, escarped with rococo, 

Well watered by new rubber hose 

And graced by the well-painted motto: “Keep off the grass.” 


The walls of the Garden of Song were edged with sharp glass 
To keep shrill gamins from climbing over and shouting 

To disturb the Elite in their highly professional practice; 
For beyond the walls, the landscape 

Lay parching with niggardly drought, 

Sullen, sordid, muffled by monstrous machines, 

Except where, scrambling out of the cinders of coal-pits, 

Or deep from the city’s canyons, 

The squealing merry-go-rounds and braying music halls 
Blazoned electric midnight, and morbid noonday. 


The Garden of Song lay in the parching landscape 
Well walled and watered, sufficient unto its own, 
Till a puff of wind, a wind from the wide horizon, 
Blew out of the west 

Roughening the well-shorn hedgerows, 

Rumbling with low, far thunder. . 


But the walled-in Elite, absorbed in professional practice, 
Did not listen as yet to the murmuring heart of America 
Borne on the wind, for their bustling committees were busy 
Escorting from оуег-зеа the ever-arriving Maestros 
And Uebermenschliche Herr-Hoch-Geheimerats 
Lodging them in gilded loggias 
To inculcate their systems—the illustrious 
Basso—Soprano—T enoro—ed—Alto. 
So, in meticulous worship, 
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They pursued undisturbed their highly professional practice, 
Till a gust of wind once more, and a cloud of the whirlwind, 
Crispened the torpid air, 

And the west sky darkened, 

And the ominous heart of America 

Murmured again more loud, 

And the first pelt drops came pattering 

Brisk on the pate of the tallest Maestro 

Who paused in his teaching, to put his professional hat on, 
And cried out: “Disciples, 

The weather is changing: I think we should raise our umbrellas!” 


Then the thunder burst and the pouring tempest 

Loosed in the long-parched land a dormant fecundity 
Terrible in vigor, 

Beautiful with burgeoning desire; 

And there came—with a rushing together 

Of winds and of whirlwinds— 

With a cry of youth—a yearning, articulate 

Harmonious clamor, 

Clamor unchained from the song-proud heart of a people— 
There came, оп a cloud of fire, 


_ А Spirit—a Soul enormous, impassioned, serene, 


Chanting aloud from the whirlwind: 


‘Sing! Sing! Let us sing! For our Lord is Song! 
Sing! Let us sing! For the Ше of the world. 
Тһе love which begetteth our life, our Lord 15 Song! 
Our Lord, who leadeth us, is the heart of a child 
Which singeth aloud for joy of his being alive, 

For joy of his being together with all who live. 

Our Lord is He who maketh the desolate places 
Musical with rushing of waters, mingling together. 
Our Lord is He who shepherdeth all who are lonely, 
Yea, as a flock he maketh his millions one. 
Sing unto Him! Let us sing! For our Lord is Song!’ 


Then a hush: and against the fiery heart of the cloud, Е 
Тһе Spirit's shadow shone forth, stretehing outward his arms, 
Enormous, impassioned, serene: 

Cave-man, he loomed, and Christ—stretching outward his arms 
One moment husht—then made his choral sign: 
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Instant, a sudden sunlight flooded the world; 

The pouring tempest was still'd; 

Beneath him the walls of the Garden of Song were revealed 
Rended, and widened, even unto the hills 

Of the wild horizon; 

And outward, upward, everywhere from the earth, 
Sprang from the cinders of coal-pits, 

Gleamed in the canyons of cities, 

Bloomed from the niggard, parching places of drought, 
Wild flowers—wild flowers! 

Varied, untinted, prolific— 

Till even the long-trodden paths, the respectable hedgerows, 
The trimmed, exotic shapes of the Garden were tangled 
With infinite native blooms 

Nested with choiring birds; 

And from them—even as a myriad fragrances of sound— 
Rose, to the mighty choral sign of the Spirit, 

Hearts, hearts of America, chanting in communion: 


‘Our Lord is He who maketh the desolate places 
Musical with rushing of waters, mingling together. 
Sing! Sing! Let us sing! For our Lord is Song!’ 


А “MONASTERY’’ ON LONG ISLAND: ILLUS- 
TRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN BY 
CAROLINE GEIGER 


HOUSE built on lines simple as those of an ancient 
monastery, surrounded by a garden planned with 
superb freedom from trivialities and backed by an old 
grove in which are tall tulip trees and cedars, carved 
marble seats and pedestals—such is the “house of 
youth," the home of Mrs. Farquhar Ferguson, Hunt- 
ington, Long Island. Allen W. Jackson designed this 
house and Mrs. Ferguson the garden. Nothing in this garden has 
been done in a hurry, which accounts largely for the rare beauty of 
the whole place. Some friend suggests a treatment for a gateway, 
perhaps, or finds a wonderful lantern to hang at the door. Тһе 
mistress of “The Monastery,” as this home is called, says, “Let us 
wait а year and think about it." "This is strict discipline for impa- 
tient Americans, yet how superb, how harmonious, how perfect the 
result! Great things are not made in a day and this house and gar- 
den have every right to be called great. 'Тһе mind that is content 
to wait, to consider each and every detail in relation to the whole, 
that does not rush feverishly ahead “to get something done," even 
though it were not done well, cannot help but surround itself with 
lasting beauty. 

Because there are bay trees in tubs, box borders, tall cedars, 
iron balconies, pools and narrow stairways, this home has a distinct 
Italian atmosphere about it. There is no display of flowers running 
riot over hedges and walls, but much decorative shrubbery and bloom- 
ing plants in pots and boxes. This again contributes to the roman- 
tic Italian feeling so suitable to the monastic dignity of the house. 
Everything about the place is simple instead of ornate. The vines 
are large-leaved and grow in flat masses. Creepers embroider the 
walls in bold patterns. There are not many kinds of things grow- 
ing, but the few honored with a place in the garden were chosen 
because of their large leaves, tall lines, or decorative blooms, such 
as gourd vines, cat-tails, and hydrangeas. 

Though the house was built primarily for solid comfort and 
for the pleasure of a large family of happy children, yet somehow 
there is a primitive, ecclesiastical air about it, created mainly by the 
absence of petty unnecessary detail. Every line is direct, every sil- 
houette simple and all wall spaces flat, depending upon sunshine and 
shadow for ornament. Not a discord mars the harmony, yet the 
many details that go to make up the whole have been assembled from 
widely diverse places. 
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Photographs by 
Caroline Geiger. 


NARROW STAIRWAY LEADING FROM “THE MONASTERY” THROUGH GREAT 
WROUGHT IRON GATES INTO A TUNNEL AND OUT TO THE HIGH- 
WAY BORDERED WITH CEDAR TREES: NO RIOTOUS PLANTING COULD 
EQUAL IN BEAUTY THE BROAD SIMPLICITY OF THIS WALL. 
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THE TALL CEDAR WAS TRANSPLANTED TO ITS PRESENT POSITION 


BY THE IVY-COVERED ARCH-WAY: IN THE NICHE OF THE GATE-POST 
IS А SAINT, HOLDING A LANTERN TO LIGHT THE STRANGER ON HIS WAY. 
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GOURD VINES ARE EXTENSIVELY USED IN "THE MONAS- 
TERY" GARDEN BECAUSE THEIR BROAD LEAVES CARRY 
OUT THE IDEA OF SIMPLICITY STRIVEN FOR: THE TREAT. 
MENT OF THIS BALCONY IS EXCEPTIONALLY FINE. 


GOLD- 


THE HOME OF MRS. 
FISH PLAY BENEATH THE LILY PADS OF THE CIRCULAR POOL. 


INNER COURT OF “THE MONASTERY,” 
FARQUHAR FERGUSON, HUNTINGTON, LONG ISLAND: 


ن 
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А GARDEN ОҒ EVERLASTING BEAUTY 


Some of the balconies were brought over from Italy, some were 
designed by the architect and built in with the house, some were 
picked up in antique shops; yet all look properly placed and in per- 
fect accord with the spirit of the home. "The well-head, colored by 
age to a rich burnt sienna and orange, is of course from Italy. Тһе 
lions and griffins also once graced Tuscany gardens, but the slave- 
heads upon the window-boxes were modeled by an American woman, 
Caroline Geiger, who has helped in other ways to make this garden 
beautiful and who made the photographs we are showing with 
this article. Large windows and narrow balconies overlook the blue 
waters of the Sound. A cloister walk runs about the inner caurt. 
There are rows of arches and columns, flag-stone paths and tiled 
roofs just as in Italy. 


HE first picture shows a narrow stairway leading from the 

house, underneath the driveway, through a tunnel with wrought 

iron gates, out on a highroad bordered with cedar trees, to the 
water. The house is of concrete, uncolored, and the roof is of red 
tile with here and there a green one to add quality and interest. 
There are not many of these green tiles, perhaps only one in a hun- 
dred, but enough for an occasional flicker of green among the red, 
which gives a weathered appearance. Medallions have been set in 
this wall and a few broad-leaved vines trail over the top. 

The second photograph shows what decorative effect has been 
gained by reserved planting. The tall cedar was transplanted at its 
full height, just where its dark green line was most needed. Ivy 
planted in a box swings down to break the upper line of the archway 
leading to the inner garden. At the gatepost is a niche with a saint 
within, holding a lantern. Thus by careful forethought garden pic- 
tures beautiful in composition, in light and shade and color have 
been created. 

In the third picture the happy choice of the large-leaved gourd 
can be fully appreciated. It carries the garden color from the ground 
up to the balcony, uniting it gracefully. Тһе treatment of the bal- 
cony jutting out from the pergola is another noteworthy triumph in 
composition. ‘The line of the green vines echos again in those trailing 
down from the upper window. Another view of the inner court shows 
the cloister walk and the circular pool with its frame of ivy. 

In the first issue of THE ТооснзтомЕ Macazine, May, Nine- 
teen Seventeen, we showed a picture of another pool in Mrs. Fergu- 
son’s garden, photographed by the same artist. This other pool is 
oblong and at one end is a group of cat-tails. Тһе Egyptian lotus 
also found a home in this larger pool. The margin of both pools is 
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treated іп the same way, that is the concrete was made with ап mner 
and outer rim and the center filled with earth and planted with ivy. 
In both, the fountain is but а slender Jet of water instead of a dash- 
ing and splashing one. Тһе thin jet drifting with the wind is always 
the center of & garden picture and attracts the birds, for they love 
to fly through its cool mists. In this photograph of the inner court 
the wonderful decorative charm of flowers in pots placed along the 
top of the balcony may be observed. 


ГИ AWO distinct arts are represented in these four photographs, 
Des of gardenmaking and that of picturemaking. Good photo- 
graphs cannot be made in a minute or without thought, any more 
than а garden can be created in а season and by trusting to chance. 
There must be purpose in every bit of work done in gardenmaking 
and there must be quick appreciation of beauty and a patient waiting 
for the right opportunity to take it. Miss Geiger's photographs are 
not the result of chance or happy accident. She has spent many 
hours in this garden and knows well whether the strong noonday 
sun with its emphasis of deep shadows and high lights, or whether 
the soft harmonies of evening, produce the more perfect composi- 
tion. The seasons also influence her choice of subjects. In the lacy 
fretwork of winter trees perchance she finds a more perfect picture 
than when the trees are in full summer garments. Miss Geiger like 
Mrs. Ferguson knows how to wait for just the right moment, how to 
catch the inspiration and develop it, in secret, until a perfect result is 
obtained. 

Some gardens, though beautiful to look at, lose much of their 
beauty when under the searching lens of a camera; others, even 
small ones, compose naturally into wonderful lines. This “Monas- 
tery” garden seems to be built for picture making, so perfectly do 
its broad spaces, its masses of light and dark, lend themselves to an 
artist’s desire. In these pictures also we note the beauty of photo- 
graphic simplicity. If every leaf had been so focused upon that 
every vein was brought into prominence, the picture quality would 
be entirely lacking. ‘These photographs catch the spirit as well as 
the facts of the garden, give us the ideal quality as well as the matter- 
of-fact reality. They show us the home and garden as it would linger 
in memory, some details vague, others stamped indelibly upon the 
mind. Fact and fancy are balanced to perfection, a union reached 
only by an artist who creates as well as preserves beauty. 
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HATTIE: BY ELVA DE PUE 


Time: The Present. 

Scene: Room in a New York tenement. At the back of the 
stage а cot in left corner, and newt it a mattress made up аз а bed. 
On the right a cupboard and a table. On the left an old bureau. 
A door at the back leads into the next room; a door at the right 
into the hall. Across the hall from it are supposed to be the outside 
door to the street and а window, A woman comes in hurriedly from 
the hall. She is a small, bright German, whose hair at first appears 
to be gray, but turns out to be flawen. When excited, she has an 
accent. She goes hastily to the door in the back of the stage. 


INA: (Calls) Mrs. Scroggins! Oh, Mrs. Scroggins! 
(A tall woman opens the door and gestures to 
silence Mina. She has along neck that stretches for- 
ward, near-sighted eyes with which she is always exam- 
ining what is nearest, and a parrot nose. She has in 
her hand a brown basket.) 
Mrs. Scroceins: Sh——! Нез asleep. You 
don’t want him hollering all evening, do you? 

Mina: ГІ just take a look at him. (She slips past Mrs. Scrog- 
gins into the other room) 

Mrs. Scrocerns: (Tossing the blanket on the mattress) Aw, 
shucks! He's all right—if you'd let him alone. (Mina reappears 
smiling, closing the door carefully) 

Mrs. Scrocarns: Well, I ain't hurt him, have I? Where's 
Hattie? I want to talk to her—I thought you two worked in the 
same laundry. 

MINA: She stayed behind for something tonight. She wouldn't 
tell me—you know how quiet she is. I just had to run ahead and 
see if my baby was all right. (She takes off her cape and battered 
hat and hangs them on hooks over the mattress) 

Mrs. Scroccrns: (Huffily) All right! I ain't going to eat 
him—here’s your blanket. But now let me tell you something—if 
you expect to stay right along here as a steady thing, Hattie’s got 
to pay me more for this room. You said when you come you was 
going to stay a few days! Its been some few! Nearly three weeks. 

Mina: (Blinking rapidly) Ah, Mrs. Scroggins, you ain't 
goin’ to put up the rent on her! Every day I think I hear dot my 
Heinrich has got a job. Sure I thought it was goin’ to be a few 
days! 

2 Mrs. SCROGGINS: You Germans, you think you just about own 
the country! Here I been takin' care of your squallin' kid for only 
fifty | 
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Mina: (Реаат у) TIl pay you a little more for the— 
lemme see—only I don't want to get Hattie into trouble. Mrs. 
Scroggins, please don't say nothin’ to her—she’s been so good to me. 
I wasn't used to workin’ right along at one job—them irons seemed 
so heavy to me—Y ou see, little Heinie ain't only six months old, 
and Í give out, the first day—Hattie, she was the only one was sorry 
for me—she brought me here to stay so's I could be pretty near to 
my work. 

Mrs. Scrocerns: Yes, you and her's been as thick as thieves 
— (Suddenly) —Whhat'd you go and turn her against my son Tim 
for? Hey? (Те door opens and. Hattie comes in. She is a big, 
raw-boned girl, seemingly gruff. She has had few friends amd seems 
shy and suspicious. She looks defiantly at Mrs. Scroggins. She is 
carrying three packages, which she lays down. Mrs. Scroggins ap- 
proaches them, peering curiously) 

Mrs. SCROGGINS: (In a conciliatory tone) Well, here you 
are! Been shoppin’? 

Hattie: (Shortly) Where's the baby? 

Mina: Oh, he’s in there sleepin’ just fine—I thought I would- 
nt wake him up. (Hattie goes into the next room. Mina has thrown 
herself on the cot in an attitude of exhaustion. Mrs. Scroggins wan- 
ders about aimlessly, Hattie comes back. She notices Mrs. Scrog- 
gins eyeing the package and removes her things deliberately. Finally 
she un-does one bundle, a loaf of bread. She starts to put it in the 
cupboard, then puts it out on the table instead. With it she sets out 
some sausage) 

Mrs. S.: (No longer able to contain herself, pokes the large 
bundle) What you got here, Hattie? 

Harrm: (Sheepishly) Nothin’. 

Mrs. S.: (With withering sarcasm) Seems to take a terrible 
lot of good paper to do up nothin’ m. (Hattie looks at her sullenly. 
There is nothing left to do but to open the package. It is a baby’s 
tin bath tub. Mina gives an exclamation of pleasure. While Mrs. 
Scroggins is examining the tub, bottom side up, Hattie slips the third 
package in the bureau drawer) 

Mrs. S.: For the land’s sakes! The way you do for that child 
—you’d think he was your first born, ’stead of another girl's. 

Mina: (Sitting wp, much enlivened by the good fortune of 
acquiring atub) Ach, I must go to phone to the grosmutter 

Mrs. Scrocerns: To who? 

МіхА: She’s—Why, my husband's mutter— She's been takin’ 
care of my other children ever since 
Mrs. Scrocerns: Your other children? 
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Mina: (Proudly) Sure! I got two nice girls—one can't see 
so very good, but she's getting better—and one more boy— Say, Hat- 
tie, you got two nickels for this dime? (Hattie gets them from her 
coat poclcet) 

Mrs. Scrocerns: For the love о Gawd! Апа you so little 
and sick like 

Mina: Oh, I ain’t really sick! (She puts on her dingy cape 
but no hat and goes out) 

Mrs. Scroceins: (Spitefully) You see here, Hattie—You're 
throwin’ money around on other people’s brats, when you ought to 
be havin’ some of your own. (Hattie, putting coffee on the stove 
to heat, turns suddenly and stares at the other woman) And you 
can up and pay me a dollar more for this here room; understand? 
You make good wages—I heard tell you was one of the best workers 
they got, doin’ that fancy ironin’. (She pauses for breath. Hattie 
looks at her steadily without answering. Annoyed at mot feeling 
justified in her demands, Mrs. Scroggins tries to work herself up 
into a fit of indignation) What on earth did you get yourself all 
mixed up with her for, anyhow? 

HaTrre: (Muttering) The work was too hard for her. 

Mrs. S.: (Stamping her foot) You drive me crazy just re- 
peating what I says! Why don’t she pony up, I'm askin’? 

Harrie: (In a low tone) Sends it to the other kids. Hus- 
band's lost his job. 

Mrs. 5.: Oh, yes. That's what she’s tellin’ you. I know. I 
guess, maybe, there ain’t no more husband than there is a job! 
Ha! Ha! 

Натттв: (Hotly) There is too. (As they talk Hattie un- 
consciously draws near the door, for there is a noise of thumping 
outside, going along the hall. Hattie, drawn up tensely, keeps look- 
ing toward the door. The thumping passes without stopping. Her 
shoulders droop forward dejectedly) 

Mrs. S.: You seen him yourself? 

Наттів: (With a start) Seen him? Seen who? 

Mrs. S.: (With exasperation) There you go again! Why 
don’t you listen to what I’m sayin’? Seen her husband, of course. 

Наттів: (Sullenly) Мам! When he come, I was out with 


Tim. 
Mrs. S.: Now take my word for it, I’ve seen the world—I 
know these here soft spoken little chits 
Voice Ovutswse: Say, Maw! 
Harrie: (Jumping) That’s Tim, ain't it? Why dont he 
—s-stop in here anymore? 
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Mrs. 5.: I guess you know that as well as me. 

Harre: What do you mean? 

Mrs. S.: You know all right—I can tell by the look on your 
face. What d'ye tell him you wasn't goin' with him no more unless 
he quit sellin’ papers? D'ye think a sperrited feller like Tim is goin’ 
to stand for that kind o' talk? Не was doin' all right at it, too. You 
Кер” at him till he nearly went ап” tuk а job as bartend in O'Shau- 
nessy's saloon down here at the corner— ( With а sneer) —Y ou're so 
high and mighty—too good for him, eh? 

Harrm: (Tensely, with clenched fists) Мо, no. That was- 
n't it at all. I wanted him to get a better job, something that would 
get him on—so as—I didn’t want him to be a bartend, though. 

Mrs. 5.: Yes, so as to have money to throw around on you. 

Наттге: Хо, no—so as we could—get married—sometime. 

Mrs. S.: He works hard enough. He was willing to marry 
you on what he’s getting. 

Hattie: "That's not enough! You know that's not enough! 
Why look at Mina—she says 

Mrs. S.: (Furiously) That Mina! І knowed it was her 
turned you against him! 

Harrr: (Slowly) І saw—from her—you got to be careful. 

Mrs. 5.: Careful? Tim would make any girl a good hus- 
band! There’s plenty as thinks so too. 

Наттік: (Оп the verge of breaking down) Т didn't go to 
make him mad. I just spoke of the delicatessen shop—they need a 


` clerk there. 'Tim's so smart—he could—he could—I hate to have 


him have to borrow money off of me. 

Mrs. S.: (Hotly) See here! Don't you come a-complainin’ 
of Tim to me! I’ve always humored him with his lameness and all 
—1 ain't goin’ to have no abusin’ of him. You're too old for him 
anyways—He’s got another girl now. 

Наттів: (With effort) What do you mean? 

Mrs. S.: That Sadie Horst 

Наттпв: (Shrilly) That—that little—she—she makes eyes at 
every feller 

Mrs. S.: Shut up your insults. She ain’t makin’ eyes at Tim 
—She means business. 

Voice: (From Back) Say, Maw, what about supper? Do I 
get it or don’t I? 

Mrs. S.: (Annoyed) Im comin’ if you'll wait a second. 
(She goes out, reopens the door and sets a clothes basket on the mat- 
tress with a bump. Hattie stares at the door a moment, then runs 
to the basket, takes out the baby, holds him close, hiding her face. 
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Through the window comes the glow of a street lamp. Pause. Mina 
opens the door and enters) 

Mina: Hattie! Ach, there you are! Why don't you light 
the gas? (Mina finds a match, lights the gas in center of the room. 
She hangs ир her cape and, holds out her arms for the baby) 

Наттів: (Іп а husky voice) Say, Mina, can't I—fix him 
and give him a bath tonight? It kind o' takes my mind off of 

Mina: (Solicitously) Why, Hattie, what's been happening? 
Mrs. Seroggins— did she—did she stay long after I went out? (In- 
dignantly) Did she sass you about the rent or anything? 

Harrm: (Bends over the baby but does not answer) 

Mina: (Putting an arm over Hattie's shoulder) That Tim 
— Наз he been bothering you again? 

Harrie: (Throwing off Mina’s arm; in а tearful voice) Both- 
егіп”? Not likely he'll bother me no more! He's got another girl. 

Mina: Another girl! How do you know? Did he tell you? 

Наттів: No, Mrs. Scroggins did. (Suddenly) You never 
did like Tim! I wish I’d never listened to you. 

MINA: Mrs. Scroggins! Ach, she just tries to make you jeal- 
ous! Don’t you pay no attention to that. 

Harri: (Wistfully, wanting to be convinced) Do you think 
that’s it? 

Mina: (Heartily) Sure! Don’t you see? She wants that 
Tim to get you. She wants him to have an easy time—to live off 
of you instead off of her. She was as sweet as honey cakes to you 
till you had that fight with him—now she's a little grouchy. 

Harrie: (Her spirits rising somewhat) Wed ought to be 
a-givin’ him his bath. (Mina gets the tub and fills it in the hall. 
She kneels on the other side of it from Hattie) 

Mina: Тип, һе yust waitin’ for you to make up with him. 

Натттв: (Undressing the baby) Don’t you be too sure. Fel- 
lers here ain’t so faithful as they are—some places. 

Mina: Well, if you want to make up with him, you stick to 
what I told you—You tell him you won’t marry him without enough 
to bring up a family on—You better give him to me, your hand is 
shaky. (Hattie hands her the cluld, cooing to him)—LLook, he's 
getting fat—just since I come here to you. 

Harrre: (In a dull voice) Aw, you needn’t worry about me 
and Tim. We ain’t goin’ to make up. 

Mına: (То the baby) Ach, you was a little kicker! Yust 
see him kick—Hattie, you're awful touchy. I noticed it with the 
girls at the laundry. You seemed like you was scared of Tim. 

Наттів: (Shamefacedly) Always think people ain’t goin’ to 
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like me—I feel so kind о’ awkward and ugly. (She gets а towel 
for Mina) 

Mina: Ach, no, you ain't so bad. (She blinks at her friend 
in embarrassment) 

Натттв: Now you, you're friendly to all of 'em, and you make 
me feel right to home with you. 

Mina: Anyway, you got the best heart of 'em all. When I 
was so sick, it was you who took me home. The others said they 
was sorry, but they shied off, I noticed—(Wiping the child) —Не 
was pretty weak when he was born, but I think he’s gaining all 
right now. 

Harre: (Hesitatingly) The other ones, are they strong? 

MINA: (After a moment) The two oldest, they are. I had 
a little girl that died, and then little Elsa, I had an awful time with 
her—poor little thing—I used to wish I could feel the pains for her. 

Harrie: (With her face buried, shuddering) Yes, it don’t 
seem fair for them to start out without a chance—ain’t it funny? 
Those that have 'em don't want ’em, always—and there's other people, 
that hasn’t anybody of their own 

MINA: (Reflectively) It’s mighty different here from on a 
farm in the old country. Here you haf to like a feller pretty much 
before you want to take a chance on all the trouble—(In а more 
cheerful voice) —Now, my Heinrich, he's so different to most of the 
Americans. І don’t mind the trouble—if we—if we could only stay 
together. (She puts the baby in the basket and takes the tub away 
to empty tt) 

Harre: Do you think he will find something soon? - 

MINA: Oh, yes, I know he will. Не tries so hard—I yust 
know how crazy he is for to get us all together again. (Her face 
lights wp and she looks much younger) 

Натпе: (Wistfully) It must be fine to be so sure of any- 


` body. You don't mind the hard work, if you think it's getting you 


anywheres. (Suddenly) Now what am I workin’ for, Га like to 
know? What am I livin’ for? 


Mina: (Alarmed by Hattie’s unusual violence) Ach, Hattie, 


you'll feel better tomorrow, maybe. 
Harre: Somebody! You can’t understand why I like Tim 
— His shiftlessness just makes me like him all the more. I kind о” 
want to look out for him. It ain’t his fault his mother spoiled him. 
And the way he grins, kind of to one side, and his blue eyes shinin’, 
and all—I guess I’m а fool. (She breaks down, sobbing hard) 
` MINA: (Patting her on the shoulder) Say, he'll be comin’ 
out from his supper pretty soon. (She goes to the bureau and pokes 
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about in the drawer. She holds wp a little white dress, which she 
has taken out of the paper in which it was wrapped, to divert Hat- 
tie’s mind) Did you do this, Hattie? When did you iron it? (Hat- 
tie nods, wiping her eyes) When did you? It's just swell! 

Harrie: (With an occasional sob) After you left today. 
The boss let me use the fluter. 

MINA: It’s lovely. I put it on him the first time my Неш- 
rich is to see him. (She hunts further in the drawer and finally 
brings out a piece of bright green ribbon, which she takes to Hattie) 

Mina: I don’t wear this now, try it on. (Hattie shakes her 
head. А thumping is heard in the hall. Hattie suddenly rouses 
herself, gets up and takes the ribbon. She ties it nervously around 
her neck, glancing now and then furtively in the little cracked mirror 
over the bureau. She wipes her eyes. The thumping goes on in the 
hall. Mina opens the door and motions Hattie towards it. Hattie, 
trembling, does not move, but shrinks back. Mina pulls her with all 
her might. They almost struggle. Hattie finally stands in the door, 
pressed against the casing. She breathes hard with a rigid face. 
Mina slips back and busies herself about the food) 

Harre: (Faintly) Hello, Tim! 

Voice: (Outside, carelessly) Hello, Hat! (He does not 
stop) 

š Harrr: (With visible effort as he is passing) Say, Tim, 
can't you come in—just a minute?  (T'im limps into the room, stand- 
ing just inside the door. He is slightly shorter than Hattie, with 
reddish hair, blue eyes, and a thin face, with a sarcastic smile, which 
has an indefinable charm for girls, in spite of his infirmity. A short 
pause ensues, agonizing for Hattie, boring to Tim, and unnoticed 
by Mina who is scanning Tim carefully) 

Harri: (Choking a little) Make you acquainted with my 
friend, Mrs. Kleber. (Тіт murmurs an inarticulate salutation, look- 
ing at the door) 

Mina: Сап% you set down, Mr. Scroggins? 

Tim: Naw, Т can’t—Got to see somebody—outside. (He 
turns) : 

Harre: (With а gasp) Right—right away? | 

Mina: (Seeing how disturbed 6 is) Ach, stay awhile 
and eat somethin'—or have a cup of coffee. 

Tim: (Looking uncomfortably toward the door) Naw, I 
can't sure—1 just eat. I got a date— (with а faint smile) 

Harre: (Throwing her pride to the winds) You don’t ever 
— make dates with—with me, no more, Tim. 

Tim: Whose fault’s that? 
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НАлттгє: Oh, Tim! I never meant to throw you down. I only 
wanted you to get another job—for your own good 
Тім: Yes, for my own good. Say, I can picture myself in 
the delicatessen joint there among the pickles and cheeses and sauer- 
kraut! Nobody ever goes in there but fat old Dutch women. I'm 
off the Germans, I tell you. (Hattie looks ready to faint) ’Stead 
of being outside with the fellers that sells for me, goin' where I 
please, seein' all that goes on, talkin' to all kinds of folks—that's 
my job, and it's as good or better than any—it's good enough for me. 

Mma: But you don't get ahead. 

Tim: (Resenting Minas interference and her knowledge of 
his having been repulsed) Well, there’s others as ain’t so fussy about 
my gettin’ ahead. 

Наттік: (Taking a sharp breath and moving toward him) 
Tim, forget what I said. І don’t care what you 4о-1 (Tim, 
showing off before the other woman, holds up his hand hwmorously 
to ward off Hattie. Не smiles crookedly, not unkindly) 

Tim: It’s pretty late to come honeyin’ round me now. How 
d’ye know I ain’t goin’ to get married—maybe this afternoon? 
There’s somebody outside. 

Hattrm: Tim—you're not 

Tim: (Loftily) Well, maybe ГП put it off a day or two— 
- but I'm goin’ to get hitched, all right—So long. (He limps out 
with unusual speed. Hattie waits a moment, then runs after him. 
She ‘calls him once but it is muffled in the bang of the door, She 
looks out the window in the hall and Mina hears her give a sharp 
ejaculation. Then she re-enters the room, staggering a little, and 
tears the ribbon from her neck, dropping it and treading on it. She 
throws herself face downward on the mattress. For a moment Mina 
watches her with clasped hands and an agonized expression, not dar- 
ing to speak) == | === 

Mra: Hattie | 

Натттв: (Frantically) What did you make me see him for? 
What did you push me for? Гіп во ashamed—Oh, so ashamed. 

MINA: (Im а small voice) 1—1 knew you wanted to talk to 
him— Did you see who was outside? (She blinks apprehensively at 
Hattie : | | 
Horns: (Smothering her sobs in the bed) That Sadie—that 
girl with the black eyes—Oh, oh! I always knew he would like some- 
body else. 22 | 

Mina: (Trying to soothe her) Never mind, Hattie, he was- 
1% good enough for you, anyway! | 
Harre: (Bursting forth vehemently) Not good enough! Not 
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good enough! (With a laugh like a scream) Who's good enough 
then? Who's good enough? Who's ever goin' to look at ше? Нез 
the only feller I ever had. It's better to have one like him than no- 
body at all 

Mina: Ach, poor Hattie, I'm so sorry 

Натттв: You—you spoiled my last chance. You told me not 
to marry him—I was а coward—I was afraid—I can just see that 
Sadie's black eyes 

Mina: (Feeling that she has brought disaster, and sobbing 
more than Hattie) Ach, Hattie, an’ you bin so good to me, too—— 
(She creeps up to Hattie and takes her hand. Seeing that Hattie 
does not resent it, she puts her arm about her and they cry together) 

Mina: (Sitting up trying to divert Hattie) Say, we ain't 
ate our supper (Hattie makes no answer) (She takes the cof- 
fee from the stove and pours out a cupful) Come on, Hattie, you 
better have a bite— (Hattie shakes her head)—A cup of this kaffee 
will do you good. ` 

Harrr: (Drags herself wp and leans over the basket) Не 
ain't had his—(sobs)—milk. (Mina gets the baby’s bottle, but Hat- 
tie takes it from her. She pours milk into a saucepan to heat. She 
goes into the hall to rinse the bottle, then tries to fill it from the pan) 
(Turning suddenly to Mina) How old are you? 

Mina: (Surprised) I—guess I'm twenty-six. 

Harti: (Tonelessly) You got four children, ain't you!—— 
(She lets the milk drip on the floor) And I'm thirty-seven—thirty- 
seven years old, and 

Mina: (Changing the subject) Look out, Hattie, all the 
milk is spilling. Leave a little in the рап, we can feed him again in 
the night. Ach, Gott, how tired I was last night. Anyway, Hattie, 
you got your strength! 

Harrm: (Bitterly) What good’s that? 

Mina: Last night when you was so good to get up and feed 
him, I thought for a minute I had my good Heinrich back. You 
bin so awful good, Га like to help you some time—I'd like to do 
something nice for you. (Hattie gives the baby his bottle and stands 
watching him. Mina is putting away the food) 

HATTIE: Lemme take care of him then. (There is a knock at 
the door. Hattie starts violently, runs toward tt, then stops to get 
her breath) ` Е 

Наттів: (In aloud whisper) Did you hear anybody—come 
up—did you Mina? We was talkin’ and maybe didn’t hear 

Mina: (Also agitated) Open the door quick, (The knock 

(Continued on page 415) 
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151,34. AND 5TESTA NZA. 


(REPEAT Ғром BEGINNING) 


I III 
Young Russia, hail, victorious! Young Russia, hail, victorious! 
All praise we chant to thee. All praise we chant to thee. 
Amid the nations, glorious Amid the nations, glorious 
Thou standest, proud and free. Thou standest, proud and free. 
II IV 
No tyrant shall enslave thee, А song of countless voices 
Thy sun arises bright! Resounds from shore to shore, 
АП hail to those who gave thee The Russian folk rejoices 
New Freedom's sacred light! With Freedom evermore! 
Vv 


Young Russia, hail, victorious! 
All praise we chant to thee. 

Amid the nations, glorious 
Thou standest, proud and free. 
Moscow, March, 1917. --Комвтамтім BALMONT. 

English version by V era апа Kurt Schindler. 
Music by Alexander T. Gretchaninoff. 
(By permission of G. Schirmer, publisher.) 
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“THE ADVANCE," 
PAINTING BY ABEL PANN. 


“AND THE SOLDIERS FOLLOWED HIM” 
Туу ERHAPS no more thrilling sentence called war news, 
1 


num has been sent to this country than the few words 
A, printed the morning after Kerensky’s great advance, 
Sy 3 "and the soldiers followed him." We have heard many 
A things of Russia these days, and we have imagined that 
Petrograd was all of Russia, and that only through 
some Judgment in that fiery center could Russia again 
be brought into line with her allies. But Kerensky has taught us that 
these things were not so. He has shown us that the Voice of Russia is 
not Petrograd; on the contrary, that Petrograd is the center of all the 
. апатеһіс and centrifugal forces in the land, and to it have flocked all 
the busybodies, incendiaries, and German agents. The real Voice of 
Russia was to be listened for in Moscow, on the Don, and in vast 
stretches where there are no cities at all. That voice was slow and de- 
liberate in uttering itself, but when it began it caught the world's atten- 
tion with the gravity of its tone and the cold determination of its words, 
and from the time when it first issued forth from the Peasant's Con- 
gress, the Cossacks' Congress, the All-Russian Congress, at Work- 
men's and Soldiers’ Delegates, and its other mouths, it spoke with an 
increasing authority and power and grew in volume. 

Since the figure of Kerensky first stood out in the Provisional 
Government as Minister of Justice, we have felt that here indeed was 
the concrete Voice of Russia. His fiery speeches during and after the 
revolution, his fanatical devotion to the masses, his unbounded loyalty 
to the cause of freedom and democracy made him the idol of the people. 
A young lawyer, his passion for justice knew no limitations. 

And when we read, after his first advance that piercing message 
to the papers in this country, “апа the soldiers followed him," we knew 
at last that the real Russia would listen to the voice of the soul of the 
nation when the time came. The women have known all along in Russia 
that there must be no breaking down of her promises, no separate peace, 
no breaking ranks to seize property, no using this tremendous, great 
uplift throughout the colossal nation for any selfish ends. Was there 
ever a more passionate cry from the heart of womankind than that re- 
cently made by the Russian women to their soldier шеп? "Know you 
that the last hopes are fainting in our hearts and that we weak women 
will turn like tigresses in defense of our homes and children and Rus- 
sianliberty? Woe unto you if you earn our scorn! We, your mothers, 
wives, and sisters know one party alone, the liberty and glory of great 
Russia. We know only one platform—our country and our homes and 
the future of our children. Forward upon the foe! We come to die by 
your side—if the Russian men betray the common cause, the women of 
Russia will save it." 
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THE TROUSSEAU: А STORY OF RUS- 
SIA TODAY: BY ANTON CHEKHOV 


Courtesy of The Macmillan Company 


НАУЕ seen a great many houses іп my time, little and 
big, new and old, built of stone and of wood, but of one 
house I have kept а very vivid memory. It was, properly 
speaking, rather a cottage than а house—a tiny cottage 
of one story, with three windows, looking extraordinarily 
like a little old hunch-back woman with a cap on. Its 
white stueco walls, its tiled roof, and dilapidated chimney, were 
all drowned in a perfect sea of green. The cottage was lost to sight 
among the mulberry trees, acacias, and poplars planted by the 
grandfathers and great-grandfathers of its present occupants. Апа 
yet it is a town house. Its wide courtyard stands in a row with other 
similar green courtyards, and forms part of a street. Nothing ever 
drives down that street, and very few persons are ever seen walking 
through it. 

The shutters of the little house are always closed; its occupants 
do not care for sunlight—the light is no use to them. The windows 
are never opened, for they are not fond of fresh air. People who 
spend their lives in the midst of acacias, mulberries, and nettles have 
no passion for nature. It is only to the summer visitor that God 
has vouchsafed an eye for the beauties of nature, The rest of man- 
kind remain steeped in profound ignorance of the existence of such 
beauties. People never prize what they have always had in abund- 
ance. “What we have, we do not treasure," and what's more we do 
not even love it. | 

The little house stands in an earthly paradise of green trees 
with happy birds nesting in them. But inside . . . alas . . . ! 
In summer, it is close and stifling within; in winter, hot as а Turkish 
bath, not one breath of air, and the dreariness! . 

The first time I visited the little house was many years ago on 
business. I brought a message from the Colonel who was the owner 
of the house to his wife and daughter. That first visit I remember 
very distinctly. It would be impossible, indeed, to forget it. 

Imagine a limp little woman of forty, gazing at you with alarm 
and astonishment while you walk from the passage into the parlour. 
You are a stranger, a visitor, “а young man"; that's enough to re- 
duce her to a state of terror and bewilderment. Though you have по 
dagger, axe, or revolver in your hand, and though you smile affably, 
you are met with alarm. 

“Whom have I the honour and pleasure of addressing?" the 
little lady asks in a trembling voice. : 

I introduced myself and explained why I had come. 
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The alarm and amazement were at once succeeded by a shrill, 
Joyful “Ach!” and she turned her eyes upwards to the ceiling. This 
“Ach!” was caught up like an echo and repeated from the hall to the 
parlour, from the parlour to the kitchen, and so on down to the cellar. 
Soon the whole house was resounding with “Ach!” in various voices. 


IVE minutes later I was sitting on a big, soft, warm lounge 
Е: the drawing-room listening to the “Ach!” echoing all down 

the street. There was a smell of moth powder, and of goatskin 
shoes, a pair of whicli lay on a chair beside me wrapped in a handker- 
chief. In the windows were geraniums, and muslin curtatins, and on 
the curtains were torpid flies. On the wall hung the portrait of 
some bishop, painted in oils, with the glass broken at one corner, and 
next to the bishop a row of ancestors with lemon-colored faces of a 
gipsy type. On the table lay a thimble, a reel of cotton, and a half- 
knitted stocking, and paper patterns and a black blouse, tacked to- 
gether, were lying on the floor. In the next room two alarmed and 
fluttered old women were hurriedly picking up similar patterns and 
pieces of tailor's chalk from the floor. 

“You must, please, excuse us; we are dreadfully untidy,” said 
the little lady. 

While she talked to me, she stole embarrassed glances towards 
the other room where the patterns were still being picked up. Тһе 
door, too, seemed embarrassed, opening an inch or two and then 
shutting again. 

"What's the matter?” said the little lady, addressing the door. 

“Oy est mon cravatte lequel mon pere m'avait envoye de 
Koursk?" asked a female voice at the door. 

"Ah, est-ce que, Marie . . . que . . . Really, its impos- 
sibe . . . Nous avons donc chez mous un homme peu connu de 
nous. Ask Likerya.” 

“How well we speak French, though!” I read in the eyes of the 
little lady, who was flushing with pleasure. میں‎ M 

Soon afterwards the door opened and Т saw а tall, thin girl of 
nineteen, іп a long muslin dress with a gilt belt from which, I remem- 
ber, hung a mother-of-pearl fan. She came in, dropped a curtsy, 
and flushed crimson. Her long nose, which was slightly pitted with 
smallpox, turned red first, and then the flush passed up to her eyes 
апа her forehead. X : 

“My daughter,” chanted the little lady, “and, Manetchka, this 
is a young gentleman who has come,” etc. 

I was introduced, and expressed my surprise at the number of 
paper patterns. Mother and daughter dropped their eyes. 
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“We had a fair here at Ascension," said the mother; “we always 
buy materials at the fair, and then it keeps us busy with sewing till 
next year's fair comes around again. We never put things out to be 
made. My husband's pay is not very ample, and we are not able to 
permit ourselves luxuries. So we have to make up everything our- 
selves." 

*But who will ever wear such & number of things? "There are 
only two of you?" 

“Oh . . . as though we were thinking of wearing them! They 
are not to be worn; they are for the trousseau!”’ 

“АҺ, mamam, what are you saying?" said the daughter, and she 
crimsoned again. “Our visitor might suppose it was true. I don't 
intend to be married. Never!" 

She said this, but at the very word “married” her eyes glowed. 

Tea, biscuits, butter, and jam were brought in, followed by 
raspberries and cream. At seven o'clock we had supper, consisting 
of six courses, and while we were at supper I heard a loud yawn from 
the next room. I looked with surprise towards the door: it was a 
yawn that could only come from a man. 

“That’s my husband’s brother, Yegor Semyonitch,” the little 
lady explained, noticing my surprise. “He’s been living with us 
for the last year. Please excuse him; he cannot come in to see you. 
He is such an unsociable person, he is shy with strangers. He is go- 
ing into a monastery. He was unfairly treated in the service, and 
the disappointment has preyed on his mind.” 

After supper the little lady showed the vestment which Yegor 
Semyonitch was embroidering with his own hands as an offering for 
the church. Manetchka threw off her shyness for a moment and 
showed me the tobacco-pouch she was embroidering for her father. 
When I pretended to be greatly struck by her work, she flushed crim- 
son and whispered something in her mother’s ear. The latter beamed 
all over, and invited me to go with her to the store-room. There I was 
shown five large trunks, and a number of smaller trunks and boxes. 

“This is her trousseau," her mother whispered; “we made it all 
ourselves.” 

After looking at these forbidding trunks I took leave of my 
hospitable hostesses. They made me promise to come and see them 
again some day. 


T happened that I was able to keep this promise. Seven years 

I after my first visit, I was sent down to the little town to give 
expert evidence in a case that was being tried there. 

As I entered the little house I heard the same “Ach!” echo 
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through it. They recognized me at once. . . . Well they might! 
My first visit had been an event in their lives, and when events are 
few they are long remembered. 

I walked into the drawing-room: the mother, who had grown 
stouter and was already getting grey, was creeping about on the 
floor, cutting out some blue material. 'The daughter was sitting on 
the sofa, embroidering. 

There was the same smell of moth powder; there were the same 
patterns, the same portrait with the broken glass. But yet there was 
a change. Beside the portrait of the bishop hung a portrait of the 
Colonel, and the ladies were in mourning. Тһе Colonel’s death had 
occurred a week after his promotion to be a general. 

Reminiscences began. . . . Тһе widow shed tears. 

“We have had a terrible loss," she said. “My husband, you 
know, is dead. We are alone in the world now, and have no one but 
ourselves to look to. Yegor Semyonitch is alive, but I have no good 
news to tell of him. They would not have him in the monastery on 
account of—of intoxicating beverages. And now in his disappoint- 
ment he drinks more than ever. I am thinking of going to the Mar- 
shal of Nobility to lodge a complaint. Would you believe it, he has 
more than once broken open the trunks and . . . taken Manetch- 
ka's trousseau and given it to beggars. Не has taken everything out 
of two of the trunks! If he goes on like this my Manetchka will be 
left without a trousseau at all." 

“What are you saying, mamam?” said Manetchka, embarrassed. 
“Our visitor might suppose . . . there's no knowing what he might 
suppose. . . . І shall never—never marry." 

Manetchka cast her eyes up to the ceiling with a look of hope 
and aspiration, evidently not for a moment believing what she said. 

A little bald-headed masculine figure in а brown coat and goloshes 
instead of boots darted like а mouse across the passage and disap- 
peared. “Yegor Semyonitch, I suppose,” I thought. 

I looked at the mother and daughter together. "They both looked 
much older and terribly changed. Тһе mother's hair was silvered, 
but the daughter was so faded and withered that her mother might 
have been taken for her elder sister, not more than five years her 
senior. . 

“Т have made up my mind to go to the Marshal," the mother said 
to me, forgetting she had told me this already. "I mean to make a 
complaint. Yegor Semyonitch lays his hands on everything we make, 
and offers it up for the sake of his soul. My Manetchka is left with- 
out а trousseau." 

Manetchka flushed again, but this time she said nothing. 
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THE TROUSSEAU 


*We have to make them all over again. Апа God knows we 
are not so well off. We are all alone in the world now." 
“We are alone in the world," repeated Manetchka. 


YEAR ago fate brought me once more to the little house. 
Walking into the drawing-room, I saw the old lady. Dressed 
all in black with heavy crape pleaueuses, she was sitting on the 

sofa sewing. Beside her sat the little old man in the brown coat and 
the goloshes instead of boots. On seeing me, he jumped up and ran 
out of the room. 

In response to my greeting, the old lady smiled and said: 

“Je suis charmee de vous revoir, monsieur." 

“What are you making?” I asked, a little later. 

“It’s a blouse. When it's finished I shall take it to the priest's 
to be put away, or else Yegor Semyonitch would carry it off. I store 
everything at the priest's now," she added in a whisper. 

And looking at the portrait of her daughter which stood before 
her on the table, she sighed and said: 

“We are all alone in the world.” 

And where was the daughter? Where was Manetchka? I did 
not ask. I did not dare to ask the old mother dressed in her new 
deep mourning. And while I was in the room, and when I got up to 
go, no Manetchka came out to greet me. I did not hear her voice, 


пог her soft, timid foot-step. . . 


I understood, and my heart was heavy. 


Eprror’s Nore: The last five years have seen a decided growth 
in the popularity of Russian literature, especially in drama and short 
stories. Tolstoi and five or six of his contemporaries have filled our 
horizon for years. Today we turn toward the more modern writers, 
much of whose work is prophetic of the recent revolution. Russia has 
asserted herself and we on the outside are eager to get knowledge con- 
cerning her amazing growth. We can safely say that one of the most 
important of her modern short-story writers is Anton Chekhov. Some- 
one has said, “If you want to know modern Russia, especially the edu- 
cated class, read Chekhov.” Не takes one thread of a life, one ap- 
parently insignificant episode and tells you a life’s history, its emotions, 


its joys, its sorrows, its illusions. What pathos we feel in “The | 


Trousseau,” and yet how simply told. It is the story of homely life, 
usually so uninteresting to the passerby; but Chekhov gives it that sub- 
lime touch of tenderness which makes all stop and consider. With per- 
mission of the Macmillan Publishing Company we are publishing “The 
Trousseau,” one of a series of Chekhov’s best short stories. 
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MAKING ROCK GARDENS AFTER NA- 
TURE'S OWN WAYS 


“This garden hath a world of pleasure in't." 


HE great glaciers formed up in the high valleys of 
mountains eternally crowned with the clouds, moving 
slowly toward the sea, snapped off boulders and small 
jagged rocks from the granite peaks as they passed, 
scattered them with beautiful irregularity upon level 
plateaus, and laid them in orderly courses among the 
banks of their ice rivers. Then they filled the crevices of the 
rocks and the pockets between them with rock-dust and silt 
and up sprang millions of tiny flowers that timidly hid beneath 
cool erags, boldly danced out in the sunny places, venturesomely 
climbed over the tops of sharp boulders and swung head-long over 
perilous cliffs. “Thus the glaciers laid wonderful rock gardens all 
along the slopes of all the mountains of the world, carving and build- 
ing and embroidering the earth with a beauty that fills the beholder 
with thankfulness. 

We of the lowly places of the world, down among the cities, can- 
not hope to create such glorious beauty as dwells in the Alpine gar- 
dens. But we may build rock gardens with our puny strength that 
nevertheless have a world of pleasure in them and that keep us some- 
what in remembrance of the free wild grandeur of the world and lead 
our spirits to heights worthy mountain peaks. We cannot all of us 
have the joyous experience of a visit to the hanging gardens of the 
earth for inspiration, yet in every bit of woodland or pasture but a 
few miles out of our cities, are still to be found models that we may 
faithfully follow. Nature's ways cannot be improved upon. Her 
rocks are tossed irregularly together with many pockets and filled 
with soil erated and loosened with decaying leaves and bits of sticks. 
They are all well drained. Some rocks are large, holding a rather 
solitary position, while small ones are grouped more closely together. 
АП are rough and covered with lichens. Unless people go to nature 
for inspiration their rock gardens will look artificial, like mounds 
heaped over graves, or anything, in fact, save a natural creation. 

Nature also suggests the flowers and creeping things that should 
be planted in a rock garden. Above all, she warns her imitators to 
let things alone after once started. The rock garden is a place that 
will grow in beauty with the years, for the flowers will multiply each 
after its kind. There should be hundreds of nameless pretty little 
leaves and dainty clinging vines planted there by the winds and the 
birds, to push in and out among the flowers and rocks. 
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MAKING ROCK GARDENS 


S everybody who walks out in the open places well knows, there 
are two distinct classes of rock gardens; those at the edge of 
shady woods, in which such delightful things as hepaticas, yel- 

low, white and blue violets, anemones, shy blue-bells and delicate 
maidenhair ferns that like to hide close to disintegrating rocks, and 
those out in the sunny pastures that flourish only where the sun shines 
all day long, planted with such flowers as suncups, buttercups, and 
tough little rock ferns. These and a thousand other delightful things 
can be transplanted to man-made gardens. On the ledges of high 
rocks that hang over valleys we find saxifrage clinging with beautiful 
flowering moss and tiny fairy-like ferns. "Гһеве have given inspira- 
tion to the treatment of stone walls. Gardenmakers who have not 
enough space for all the kinds of flowers that grow among rocks can 
at least fill the crevices left in a loosely laid stone wall with earth, and 
in these shallow pockets plant such flowers as arabis, creeping phlox, 
mesembryanthemum, stonecrop, mimulus, periwinkle and wood sor- 
rel; they can induce bright rock-loving plants to grow in the tiny 
spaces between a widely-spaced flag path. Anything: more beautiful 
than an old flag path outlined with low-growing plants fairly covered 
with color cannot be imagined. Тһе gardener who would keep his 
paths well weeded, fortunately is a thing of the past. 

Because we who are making a rock garden have not the space 
or the leisure of nature, we must plan very carefully to keep them 
blooming. There is not a better place for the first spring bulbs to 
appear than in a rock garden. Every pocket should be filled in the 
fall with bulbs of such exquisite things as crocuses, white and blue 
grape hyacinths, scillas, glory of the snow and snowdrops. All about 
this garden should be groups of tulips, hyacinths, daffodils and nar- 
eissus. These bulbs should come up through clouds of mauve, pink, 
blue and white arabis, candytuft, sweet alyssum and forget-me-nots. 
Lillies of the valley and saxifrage should appear on the shady side of 
the great rocks covered wtih “сһеегу little colonies of polypodium" 
and flowering mosses in which the partridge berry nestles its bright 
scarlet jewels. Wintergreen should be somewhere about and the 
creeping speedwell. Here also should be all the wild violets possible 
to get together and sweet primroses of every kind. Soon after these 
should come the columbines with their fairy lanterns and rock cress 
to make rifts of fragrant summer snow. "Тһе moss pink should be 
here also and the beautiful-leaved wild ginger. Dwarf campanulas, 
delicate hairbells, iris pumila, bluets, sky-colored lobelia, oxalis, ground 


ivy with its blue flowers, phlox amoena and wild sweet William, pan- 


sies, sedum and the little Alpine catch fly, Tiarella with its foamy 
white flowers and the lovely trillium all take kindly to man-made 
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PHLOX SUBULATA, BETTER KNOWN AS MOSS PINK, WILL CROWN THE 
GREAT ROCKS WITH COLOR IF PUT IN A SUNNY SITUATION AND 
KEPT WELL WATERED: THIS PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS IT IDEALLY PLACED. 
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DWARF BLUE CAMPANULAS, FERNS AND WILD WOODLAND CREEPING 
THINGS, BORDERING A TINY RILL MADE ARTIFICIALLY: THE DOTS OF 
HEAVENLY BLUE ARE PARTICULARLY LOVELY AGAINST THE ROUGH ROCKS. 
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CLOUDS OF FRAGRANT PINK, MAUVE AND WHITE AUBRETIA GROWING 
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HYACINTHS GROW UP THROUGH THEM IN THE EARLY SPRING. 


MAKING ROCK GARDENS 


rock gardens and soon transform them into as charming a tangle as 
any to be seen in wild places. 


НЕ ideal way to build a rock garden is to start it at the edge of 

a shady wood so that one may collect there plants that cannot 

endure the hot breath of the sun. From this cool retreat, rocks 
can be piled out into the sunny places, leaving a rocky irregular trail 
to walk upon that will eventually be over-grown with all sorts of blos- 
soming things, so the maker of the garden may indeed walk through 
flowery paths. 'This flowery path should lead down into moist places, 
a grassy brook if possible. Many country estates have just such a 
chance for a rock garden as the one we have just described, a grove 
or group of trees, a hill-slope and a brook. In these three clearly de- 
fined localities may be gathered a marvelous list of both wild and 
cultivated flowers, a list covering some of the sweetest flowers of the 
whole world. 

Every person who has the fortune to own such a site of land 
should make an effort to preserve our native ferns. Rocks and ferns 
have an unmistakable affinity. Ferns never thrive so well as when 
nourished with the granite soil found about rock heaps. Fortunately 
there are a few commercial flower-growers who have seen the beauty 
of our native ferns and have made every effort to increase them, so 
that a rich man, or even a poor man, may go to these growers and buy 
from them small quantities of nearly all the ferns native to New 
England and the far West. If a tiny rill could be led down through 
the rock garden then indeed the sight would be one of the wonders of 
the estate. We would advise every one who has any sort of an op- 
portunity to pay special attention to the ferns of our country. 

Ferns also thrive exceedingly well in the city rock garden. It is 
not always easy to make flowers bloom in a city. But ferns can always 
be depended upon, and if there is nothing but a well-laid group of 
stones with ivy growing over them and ferns set in between, one feels 
that such a garden somehow carries a suggestion of wild places and 
therefore is good. 

In order to make this article of practical value we are supposing 
just such a situation as the one described and are including in the lists 
given at the end of this article varieties of ferns, evergreen shrubs, and 
flowers that will grow in a shady, a sunny or a moist situation. This 
_ list covers but an infinitesimal part of what it is possible to grow and 
the selection has been made of those easiest to obtain, easiest to grow, 
surest to multiply and loveliest to look upon. Of course, if one should 
have land enough, this list could be infinitely improved, but with such 
a start there is no limit to the possibilities of pleasure. 

(Continued on page 421) 
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THRIFT IN LITTLE GARDENS: NUMBER FOUR 
IN THIS SERIES: BY KATHRYN KIDDER 


SIE MONG her friends Kathryn Kidder, who is Mrs. Louis 
Vai Anspacher in private life, has long been famous for her 
Ж YÑ little garden. The people who know her best, feel that a 
KIR] summer is not well spent that does not take them to 
„Ай“ ы 'Tuekahoe with a chance to walk through the vegetable 
garden and а chance to eat the vegetables at her most 
hospitable table. Because Mrs. Anspacher is Just as good a house- 
keeper as she is а gardener and just as good a gardener as she is an 
actress. 

It does one а great deal of good to realize that one of America's 
most important actresses is apparently a born housekeeper as well 
as an expert gardener; indeed among all the women I know, there is 
not one more practical or one who more thoroughly loves a garden; 
not merely the result, the beauty in August; but the beginnings in 
April at five A. M. 

When I went out to see Kathryn Kidder the other day, and 
asked her to talk about 'Thrift in the Little Garden, she came to meet 
me from the honey-suckle porch in a khaki garden-uniform, trousers, 
puttees, riding coat and no hat; her hair shining in the sunlight, the 
color of burnished copper. I have known her for several years and 
I have never seen her at her home in the daytime except in garden 
clothes, her delicate skin tanned brown, and always her hair uncovered 
and shining. | 

She belongs to the garden. She walks like a happy gardener 
and thinks and speaks like ап inspired gardener. М. Е. R., EDITOR, 


KATHRYN KIDDER’S IDEA 


E "E are meant to do it," Kathryn Kidder said, as she sat knit- 
\ ү ting оп the porch. “It would not be possible for gardening 
to mean so much as it does to me if-nature had not intended 
women to be gardeners. No matter how tired T am, how restless or 
blue, my garden changes it all. Т can go down to my potato patch in 
the morning, saying to myself, ‘life cannot matter while the war lasts, 
with the people we love dead or starting bravely to possible death,’ 
and then I see that the peas are blossoming and that the potatoes are ` 
one-half foot higher than my neighbor's, that the grapes are massing in 
tangles from the arbor to the silver birch, I find that the Italian boy 
who helps me, Tony, has a new. plan for planting corn and beans 


CS 


` together (and I tell him he intends to make succotash from the begin- 


ning). And then my mind is absorbed in the great miracle, what 
nature does to feed her children and I realize that in my garden, just 
one hundred by one hundred feet, I am helping every hour that I work. 
38 | =. | 


KATHRYN KIDDENS LITTLE GARDEN 


“There is no time in life when I feel so intimately necessary, so 
a part of the great scheme as when I am planting or weeding, or squar- 
ing up my paths, looking into the little hot beds for border flowers, 
and discovering that my Dahlias are growing so tall that the flowers 
this year will peer into my dining-room window. I do not mean by this 
that I do not have rare moments of exaltation on the stage, the mo- 
ments when I may touch people's hearts and great emotional currents 
come flooding back to me; but on the stage you must have the help 
of the audience, and out in the garden not one human being is neces- 
sary for your happiness or for your development. 

“And there is no doubt about it that there is thrift m the gar- 
den, spiritual as well as material thrift. If there were some house 
in the world, where upon entering we lost all care, all sorrow, all 
anxiety, all sense of tragedy, the world would feel it to be the most 
important house ever built. Апа so I believe that the garden 
is the most important thing in the world, because it refreshes the 
spirit, it places everything in life in its right balance. You come away 
from your morning's work, from seeing the sun rise over your trees, 
from feeding and giving drink to your garden children, with a balance 
and poise that nothing in the world besides can give you. I know, 
because I have tried it for years. There is no amount of self-control, 
of spiritual vigor that can so adjust Ше as a garden. Тһе little things 
become little in the garden and the great things become greater.” 

“It is a great thing for a playwright, too," Mr. Anspacher in- 
terpolated. “Т go out m the garden and see Kathryn lopping off 
false blooms and I go back to my study and prune away superfluous 
adjectives.” Mrs. Anspacher smiled. “I am sure,” she said, “that 
there is not a lesson in life that is not taught in the garden. You learn 
economy, love, unselfishness, development; you realize the immense 


` importance of experimentation, the mutability of all material things; 


you realize, too, that there is hardly an experiment made in your 
garden work that is not an experiment for life itself. 

“T believe there is no education for children to be compared to 
putting them in a garden and letting them develop it themselves under 
proper teaching. It will make them know and love every phase of 
nature. It is worthwhile for a child to know what the dawn means, 
and that rain is a beneficent thing, and that sunlight means beautiful 
growth, and that they themselves with their tiny hands can help nature 
make the world more beautiful and profitable. 

“As for material thrift, the value of a garden is incontestable, if 
you yourself are the gardener. While you are planting in the spring, 
you cannot get fresh things easily in the country anyway, and if you 
plant well, and if the weather and the gods of fortune are with you, you 
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KATHRYN KIDDER'S LITTLE GARDEN 


will reap the benefit very quickly. Before the shopkeepers have 
vegetables, you will have quantities of them, and if you practice in- 
tensive farming, watching every foot of space, you will have more 
vegetables than you can use. In my garden here, one hundred by one 
hundred feet, I have twenty-seven kinds of vegetables. ‘This does not 
mean varieties. I have six kinds of tomatoes, twelve of salad and four 
of corn and so on. I shall have enough vegetables to supply my table 
through the summer and fall and enough to can and dry for the winter. 
Last fall we had vegetables from the garden into December. If I 
fear a frost I pick my green tomatoes and hang them from a string 
in the cellar. Тһеу ripen slowly, so that it is nearly Christmas before 
they are gone. "This year I intend to dry a great many vegetables, 
because glass jars and tin cans are very expensive, and dried vege- 
tables, if well cooked, are delicious. Also, I have planted to have 
parsnips, turnips and potatoes most of the winter, and tomatoes into 
January, and pickles of every kind from my green cucumbers and 
tomatoes. Already the twenty-first of June, my peas are in bloom, 
my grapes have formed and Tony’s corn and beans are high enough 
for the beans to need support. 

“When it comes to Thrift m the Garden, it is not only a question 
of the kind of vegetables you raise, but of the right use of every bit of 
space. For instance, here where I have my kohlrabi, which will soon 
be ready to use, I have red cabbage planted alternately, and just as 
soon as the kohlrabi is picked, the red cabbage will begin to grow and 
burst out as fat and proud as can be. In my little cold frames I have 
everything started and ready for the second planting, and of course 
everything is planted in rotation to help the soil, and not injure it, 
but these are things every gardener knows. 

"I find in a small plot of ground you must stick to the practical 
things, no asparagus or strawberries, because they use the ground 
too long. On the other hand, I find that planting radishes, lettuce, 
peas, beans, corn, tomatoes, cucumbers, onions and of course potatoes, 
that you сап keep the ground busily employed and profitable from 
early spring to late fall.. I have never planted potatoes until this 
year, because they take too long to mature in a small garden plot. 
But this season I borrowed some space from а neighbor and I have 
myself planted two bushels of potatoes. 

“These potatoes are my contribution to the ‘Stage Women’s 
War Relief. I believe I am chairman of a stage committee to help 
people make little gardens, but I fear most of my time is being put 
into the development of my own garden, which has never been so 
prolifie as this year. Tony tells me that my two bushels of potatoes 
planted will bring me at least twenty-five in the fall, and perhaps 
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more if the season is good. We have not done very much yet with 
our flowers, but we have quite enough under way in cold frames to 
fill the borders around the grass plot and the garden borders as well. 
My flowers, too, are the hardy kind—marigolds, dahlias, asters and 
chrysanthemums. 


es ROBABLY one of the most practical things in the making 
P of a garden is saving weeds. Топу and I never throw away 
a single weed. Most of them are gathered together in the 
lower corner of the garden in a huge mass by fall, and before winter 
comes manure is spread over the pile and by spring we have a great 
compost heap. Sometimes we let the weeds lie between the rows of 
potatoes until they are trampled in and enrich the soil without effort 
on our part. This making of the enrichment for the garden is little 
short of working 2 miracle. Why are people afraid of the word 
‘manure,’ when there is nothing so beneficial to the land, nothing so 
necessary for production of food and the health of the race? Out of 
manure is born the greatest good for the garden. From the beginning 
of time it has been meant to feed nature. And after you have left 
this great heap of seeming impurities for the winter, you find in the 
spring there is absolute purity, from its own chemical action. 

"If you work in your garden and love it, you will find that it is 
the greatest education in the art of growing old gracefully, or keep- 
ing young happily. Аз a means of keeping and getting health it has 
no equal іп the world. It uses every muscle in the body, it takes you 
out in the fresh air, it rests your soul, which is good for the circula- 
tion, it pours sunlight over you, which is essential for growth, in fact, 
I do not believe that а man or woman can work in a small garden 
from spring to fall without being better m every way, spiritually, 
physically and financially. The mere eating of good food instead of 
stale is in itself of the most vital importance to the entire family, 
whether the family is rich or poor. 

* And you have no idea how the people working in the house 
with you will grow to love your garden. Your cook will think it very 
important to be economical about the vegetables she has seen growing 
from her windows,—and helped to raise, and the boy who has helped 
you hoe and plant and weed will grow to love life and nature infinitely 
more than he has ever before in his life. In fact, I believe garden- 
making is the cornerstone of true thrift. People cannot work together 
in а garden and try growing new things, and watch their handiwork 
from day to day, without developing a comradeship that is the only 
sure foundation for Democracy." 
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MOTHERS OF САМАРА 
7 


EREK Nq ۰۱٢۱۱۸۲۳۵ the most real impression that America has 
Пар) Dr of Canadian men was taken from the soldiers that went 
m over from Canada at England's first call. Тһе big 
AD = men who paid no attention to the sentries over m Eng- 
= Д land in Canadian camps and who paid no more atten- 
aca tion to Germany pouring out of the trenches back of 
Y pres, who somehow had not acquired the habit of being stopped by 
anything; the men who fought so splendidly in France in the first 
encounter that it became a legend at the front when a terrific onslaught 
was expected “that sounds like а job for the Canadians," and the 
Canadians liked it. 

I have known many Canadians for many years. You have only 
to know the mothers of Canadians to realize that the young soldiers 
who went over from Valcartier were men born with splendid heritage, 
—the kind of mothers one always thinks of in Canada, large and vig- 
orous, unusually beautiful, with rich voices, а fine understanding of 
culture, a ready appreciation of all progress, а tremendous capacity 
for work, а supreme understanding of self-sacrifice and devotion, and 
with it all a rare and lovely wit. I remember them in Canada, five and 
six and ten years ago, the best homemakers, the most interested read- 
ers, fine gardeners and wonderful mothers. I saw them again last fall 
bidding their sons of seventeen good-bye, blessing their grandsons, 
looking with deep, earnest gaze into the star-lit eyes of little lads, 
always without a quiver, always with a fine sympathy, with a com- 
radeship. You realized as you looked at these six-foot boys with red 
cheeks and broad shoulders that they had been born and bred to do 
their duty. 'They were not being driven or forced to enlist, they were 
enlisting proudly and coming back with burning eyes to “tell about it.” 
They were not frightened or apprehensive, they were eager and buoy- 
ant and quite splendid and their mothers and their grandmothers were 
the same. | 

I have never іп my life seen anything like the old women of Can- 
ada, whether in cities or in the seacoast towns of New Foundland, іп 
fisherman huts of Nova Scotia; or in the beautiful gray houses of Cape 
Breton. But it is not necessary to see these women saying good-bye 
to their young sons to apprehend their grandeur of spirit; you know 
it by the way the fisherwomen walk along the shore, balancing their 
great baskets; you know by the way the saintly women of the convent 
walk at twilight in the beautiful gardens made by their own toil; you 
know it in the fields where the women reap the harvest today, and 
elderly women at that. You know it as you see the young peasant 
mothers with their babies in their arms, strong and radiant, self-reliant, 
kind and courageous. I have known these women and loved them and 
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able and just and gentle, and that all through Canada, strength of body 
seems to go with the gentle spirit. 


CAN understand so well those first Canadian men who went to 
England to be drilled for service in France. They could not brock 
orders. They knew they were there to work and do their duty and 
face death lightly, and they did not want to fuss about it very much 
beforehand. I know why it is, that the great hospitals about London. 
when you see groups of big brave men, men with tawny hair and star- 
like eyes, frightfully crippled and trying to play mad games in their 
little roller chairs, I know why, at once the visitors say, “Canadians.” 
And it is all because of these splendid mothers of Canada, women 
with enlightened minds, vital spirits and strong bodies who think little 
about what life will bring them, only about what they can give life, the 
kind of sons and daughters they will bear and the development of these 
children, ‘There seems to me to be a certain glory about motherhood 
in Canada, and so of course there must be a glory about manhood 
there. I have never seen greater comradeship than the young men 
have with their mothers. I have never seen more complete under- 
standing of youth than the Canadian women give their sons. = 

And this article was inspired for the moment by the beautiful pic- 
tures taken of Canadian women by Miss Edith Watson, who has see 
them doing the most simple tasks with strength and light hearts 
and capability. Women who have taken over the cultivation of the 
great fields of Canada, women who have no fear of the sea and who 
bring: іп the sea harvest as well as their sons do. We feel that her pic- 
tures bring to us a vital representation of these women of Canada, 
women we delight in honoring. 

In these pictures, Miss Watson has shown mainly the women of 
the rural districts, the women who have found themselves able to be- 
come farmers, the women who have grown into expert "fishermen; 
but not the women of the cities, the women of wide culture and rare 
social qualities. It is these women of the towns and cities who have 
done such splendid organization for war conditions, who have worked 
for the Red Cross, for special war relief measures; who have, in fact, 
for the last three years given their time and strength without hesitation 
to aid not only the Canadian men at the front but all the allies. 

The young women of the villages and towns have also done 
splendid work in the munition factories. In fact, the Canadian woman 


stands as one spirit for her country. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT: ВУ 
MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 


9 НЕ music is telling the crowd 
& What that girl wishes; 

She is crying. 

It is cruel. 

'The music is telling aloud 

What that old woman has hoarded 

And kept secret 

For sixty years. 

Could it not let her die in peace 

With no one suspecting? 

It is showing 

The yearnings 

Of the people in that box— 

Willit not cease? 

And saying what this child would like to be. 

'That old man can never hold his head up again 
Now that his shame is discovered. 

The barriers we have taken years to erect 

Are useless now; 

We сап not meet each others' eyes 

We who sit in this theater. 

There is no peace 

Because of the music knowing. 


We have no sanctuary, 


Тһе music is slipping its sly fingers in among us 
And pulling out 

From secret places what is there. 

What we have searched for and could not discover 
Within our hearts, it flaunts before us now. 

I turn my face away 

I close my eyes 

That it may not see me. 

I fee] the uneasiness in your shoulder 

As it barely touches mine 

'That tells me you are shrinking from it also. 


What if it should find 
That we love one another? 
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HELP YOUR COUNTRY WITH А FOOD 
GARDEN:—CABOT WARD WILL TELL 
YOU HOW: No. FOUR IN А SERIES OF 
"GIVING THE PEOPLE WHAT THEY 
WANT.” 


НЕВЕ are two interesting and widely opposite re- 
cruiting stations m Union Square, the heart of New 
. York City. One is the model warship, with look-out 
tower and big guns, with sailors gaily drilling, wigwag- 
ging, holy-stoning the deck, and hanging out the wash, as 
on a veritable sea-going war craft. This huge gray battle- 
ship was designed to catch the attention of the young men of 
the country and inspire them to join the ranks of those 
who defend our country at sea. 'The other recruiting station right 
beside it is a model garden, with onions, beans, potatoes and corn 
planted in trim, life-giving ranks, where schoolboys are serving their 
nation by wielding the hoe instead of the sword, where business men 
gather at the noon hour, to learn how to plant and how to cultivate the 
small plots of ground allowed whoever feels it a patriotie duty to “do 
‘his bit" for the nation's welfare, by turning waste lands into food. 

When Mayor Mitchell this spring issued a call for “Soldiers of 
the Soil," for volunteers in an agricultural army, Park Commissioner 
Cabot W ard, in behalf of the City of New York, responded by estab- 
lishing this model garden. His purpose was to stimulate interest in 
food production and to make a distributing center of information for 
those willing to help in the tremendous task of feeding the world, yet 
who had no knowledge of how to serve. The fate of our nation, nay, 
even the world may ultimately depend upon the man behind the 
plough quite as much as upon the man behind the gun, and honors will 
be for the men who plough as well as for the men who march. 

What service the Honorable Cabot Ward has rendered this 
country cannot be estimated, for the United States in general as well 
as New York City has watched his efforts to bring men back to a love 
and to а knowledge of the soil. His plan of service has been followed 
by other cities in America, and when the crop reports are turned in this 
fall, some small measure of what this man has done may be gathered. 
Through his efforts the vacant lots of New York City, that have been 
unsightly and worthless, have been turned into what he calls “food 
gardens.” He has proved beyond question that food of the best 
quality can be grown within the city limits by proper management. 


There is an old folk-story of a man who walked through desolate 


regions of the earth with his eyes fixed upon an ideal and wherever his 
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step fell, there flowers bloomed. Cabot Ward, man of practical affairs, 
has done in reality greater wonders than this man of the imagination; 
for, ever since he was put at the head of New York City's parks he has 
left a trail of beauty, he has saved our trees, preserved our parks and 
taught us how to raise food on profitless land. He has given the peo- 
ple what they want in the way of gardenmaking, аз far аз it is humanly 
possible to do, in the confines of the city. He has stated the problem, 
shown its solution, and recruited men, women and children to the tre- 
mendous task of supplying the world with food. In an interview with 
him on this matter of giving people what they want in the way of food 
gardens, which he granted to Тһе Touchstone Magazine, he outlined 
the plan by which this huge agricultural army has been recruited. 


CABOT WARD'S POINT OF VIEW. 


e UR work divides itself naturally into three main divisions;— 
first, Home Gardens; second, Vacant Lots; and third, Farm- 
ing or Planting оп а Commercial Scale. Іп Manhattan and 

Brooklyn the work is chiefly with backyards and vacant lots, while 

in Queens, Richmond and the Bronx we are enabled to get possession 

of the larger tracts of ground and plant such things as field corn, 
sweet corn, navy beans, potatoes and tomatoes in large quantities. 

These larger food gardens are operated almost entirely by schoolboys 

who are paid m produce. This produce they may carry home to their 

families or sell, as they prefer; in either case they have the satisfaction 
of knowing that they have done their bit, а most valuable bit indeed, 
serving their country as honorably as do their older brothers who carry 

a gun instead of a hoe. 

*In Richmond alone there are about one thousand acres, the yield 
of which will be put on the market through a plan devised by our 
borough and its food committee. Our problem is to furnish food, to 
get the utmost possible yield from every foot of available ground, 
while Mayor Mitchel’s is to distribute this food m the most efficacious 
way possible, in a way that will deliver the food fresh to the consumer 
and at the lowest possible price. 

“The vacant-lot proposition is to furnish as many people as pos- 
sible with a plot twenty by thirty feet, which they may cultivate for 
their own use. In Manhattan there are about one thousand plots this 
size, worked mainly by men before and after office hours. For these 
eultivators we have printed cultural directions which in conjunction 
with a planting chart teach the novice everything needed for intensive 
cultivation of his plot. Тһе demonstration garden in Union Square 
was started primarily as а center from which instructions, both oral 
and objective, could be given to all the small-plot gardeners. 'Two 
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plots were planted and are being cultivated. One, twenty by twenty, 
designed especially for reproduction in city backyards, and one, twenty 
by forty, such as could be planted by any suburban worker. Instruc- 
tors are always in attendance in these demonstration gardens between 
the hours of twelve to one, and five to seven in the evening, so that the 
business men may consult with them, explain their problems and be 
saved from the possibility of the loss of a harvest. In addition, experts 
visit the various vacant lots which have been generously loaned by 
owners for this food campaign, when the men are at work in their small 
fields in the evening hours. Right here I would say that vegetables 
raised in the Union Square demonstration garden are sent to the 
city’s hospitals and we are told that the grade is so high that they 
are portioned off mostly to those patients suffering from diabetes, 
whose cure depends upon the purest possible food, freshly served. 
“Many more people have applied for permission to work these 
plots than we could accommodate, showing how eagerly our scheme of 
municipal gardening is accepted. As with every undertaking, great en- 
thusiasm marks the beginning, and as soon as the novelty wears off, in- 
terestlags. То avoid the possibility of any foot of available land being 
idle this summer through luke-warm interest, we insist that the ground 
be continuously cultivated. If any plot is persistently neglected then 
the ground is allotted to some more serious worker. We have pre- 
pared duplicate agreements between the Department of Parks and the 
people so that the gardener and the park officials each keeps a record 
of the amount of land used, the date of planting, the space, cost and 
the yield. There are also blank spaces m which the dates of inspection 
are entered so that by the first of November we will have in our hands а 
most valuable record showing just what has been done, what percent- 
age of people is interested, what vegetables can best be raised in city 
environment and what income can be gained from what is now con- 
sidered idle or worthless city land. 


< ЕВЕ Imay say, that this entire season's work is experimental, 
and the force of workers got together hurriedly; yet the 
result has been so marvelous and the response so encouraging 
that there is no reason why the work for next year or during the entire 
period of the war, or even for years to come after the war is over, 
should not expand and grow, beyond any present expectation. There 
is no healthier form of outdoor recreation than gardening, and the 
public has responded to this agricultural call to arms in a way that 
will materially increase our national assets. By this form of enlisting 
they not only better their health, feed their families more economically 
and wholesomely, but perform a genuine service to their country. 
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"As I said before, the park department meets all the expense of 
ploughing, harrowing, staking out the plots, instructing and inspection 
of work, but because we believe people's interests are best kept alive by 
paying part of the price themselves, we permit each one to buy his 
own seed, recommending certain seedsmen whose stock we have found 
to bereliable. Inthe backyard garden chart we suggest the vegetables, 
early and late varieties, the amount of seed for a twenty-foot row, the 
earliest and latest days for planting, distance apart in rows and the 
distance apart between rows. We instruct them also in what is re- 
quired to bring soil up to its highest bearing possibilities and help them 
in procuring the proper fertilizers or correctors of soil if necessary. 

“We earnestly urge the use of community tools. Very few tools 
are required, and if all get together, they cannot only buy more ad- 
vantageously, but certain things like rubber hose, which is expensive, 
ean be used by many groups of cultivators. 1% has been interesting to 
watch the response to this idea of community tools. Owners of vacant 
stores have offered them as free storing places for these tools. 
Apartment houses also have permitted such tools to be kept in their 
basements. 

“Another interesting feature has been the generosity of the De- 
partment of Water Supply. During the period of war they have 
decreased the license from five dollars to fifty cents to those people 
who are cultivating backyard gardens, and they have given free per- 
mission for the vacant lot gardeners to open the hydrants and use 
whatever water is required for the growth of their vegetables. At the 
beginning of our food-garden campaign the question of getting water 
upon these large vacant spaces was a serious one, and without the 
patriotie assistance of the Department of Water Supply it would 
have been impossible to proceed with the work. 


e N'THUSIASM ran so high when we began this food-garden 
Е campaign that the question сате up for discussion of turning 
over the sod in the large spaces of our parks, and raising 
vegetables for food, instead of lawns for beauty. But this proposition 
was quickly vetoed because we believe that there never has been a time 
in the history of our country when recreation centers are more needed 
than today. When you consider that іп New York City alone there 
is but one acre of park land to every seventeen hundred and forty-five 
people you can see the immense importance of keeping these open 
spaces, not only for reasons of health, but to give people the beauty 
without which life becomes merely a burden instead of the great and 
joyous gift that it should be. | 0 
*In Chicago the proportion is six hundred people to every acre, 
and in Indianapolis one hundred and fifty people to an acre, which 
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gives you some idea of the congested conditions that exist in New 
York City and of the vast importance of preserving the green oasis 
of our parks for the delight and health of our people. If there 
is any question in the minds of people as to whether our parks are 
enjoyed, a visit to them any hour of the day from early morning to late 
evening will be entirely convincing. Many workers in the city have no 
chance whatsoever to get out in the country for a vacation. "They are 
mainly the ones who take advantage of our parks, resting under the 
trees, looking at the flowers and walking over the beautiful lawns. 


* ANOTHER idea that we are urging upon the people of New York 
A City is the elimination of the high board fences between small 

backyards. Were it not for these high fences shutting out sun- 
shine and preventing the free circulation of air (for air is as important 
as sun in the production of food), many backyard gardens in New 


York City could be made productive. "The soil would have to be . 


treated, but that is an easy matter. 'The cost of correcting the land, 
which has become sour through lack of sunshine, is not great. 

"Some people object to the idea of taking down high board 
fences on the ground that privacy would be lost, but what is this New 
York privacy that can be disturbed by the removal of a fence when 
thousands of eyes can look down upon the yard from hundreds of 
windows, set high in the walls of tall buildings. Besides, is not beauty, 
health and happy living of more worth than a bit of privacy? Several 
neighborhoods in New York have by mutual consent done away en- 
tirely with their unsightly division backyard fences, thus creating one 
large airy, sunny spot, immensely increasing the beauty of the whole 
block. Sometimes these large centers formed by throwing together 
many little ones are used as playgrounds for children, and others are 
made beautiful by vines and small trees in tubs, and little paths that 
give the impression of beautiful gardens. How much better to look 
down upon one such refreshing green space, instead of eight or ten 
unkempt patches of hard-packed soil where nothing can grow, not 
even the hardiest of vines." 

The slogan suggested by Cabot Ward is "Help Your Country 
with a Garden," and he has certainly done monumental work in get- 
ting the people to be of vital service. We are so heartily in sympathy 
with his efforts that we are here reprinting the major part of the little 
leaflets that have been so freely distributed to whoever is interested in 
helping his country in this individual way. ‘This is his appeal: | 

“Do you realize that America's entire food supply for this year is 
already contracted for? Your country needs your help at this time. 
You can assist in meeting this emergency by making your back yard 
and adjacent vacant land productive in food stuffs. The estimated 
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erop reports clearly prove that we must produce more as well as elimi- 
nate waste. Patriotism in this case сап well begin at home." "Then 
follows carefully prepared cultural directions: | 

“Site—Select а sunny, well-drained location and remove all rub- 
bish, sticks, stones, bottles, etc. If garden is located outside the city, the 
rubbish and wood can be burned, as wood ashes make valuable fertilizer. 

“Preparation of Soil—Procure well-rotted stable manure; if not 
obtainable, street sweepings, sod or sheep manure will answer. Spread 
this over the soil to a depth of two or three inches. Spade manure under 
to a depth of six to eight inches, then apply ground limestone in the 
proportion of twenty-five pounds to a space twenty by twenty feet. 
Thoroughly rake this into the soil. Lime acts as a soil sweetener and, 
indirectly, as a fertilizer by making plant food soluble. Spading should 
not be done while the ground is in a wet condition. Commercial fer- 
tilizer may be slightly sprinkled between the rows of growing plants 
to stimulate their growth—this is best done before cultivating.” 


BACKYARD GARDEN CHART 
То be used in selecting seed, estimating amounts, dates of planting, method of planting and time needed for maturity 
arawu rr ey 


Varieties Amount of Plant | Distance] Ready for Use 


Earliest and : 
VEGETABLES  |——— ———,————— —— Seed for 20 Ç Apart [Between | After Planting 
Early Late Ft. Row Latest Planting InRows| Rows Days 
BEANS BUSH r... (Refuge ا‎ Pint | May to August] 6In. | 1Ft | 45%70 
BEETS pian Egyptian |. Ounce |April to August| 4In. | 1Ft. | 601070 
CARROTS Бау ташча Ounce | April to July | Зв. | 1Ft. | 6555 
۱ Fons Half Long 34 Ounce pril to July n. t. to 

CORN Golden Coumtryitl ہیا‎ | May to July |1Fe | 2F | 80100 

KOHLRABI әз | White su. | yg Ounce | April to July | 4In. | 1Еь | 60to80 
Grand Black Seeded : 

LETTUCE Rapids اہی‎ 3⁄4 Ounce |Аргі to August} 1 Ft. I Ft. 40 to 80 

ONION SEEDS یت‎ % Ounce | April to Мау | 41. | 1Ft. | 90 to 150 
ONION SETS /Whiteor | {Pint | Aprilto Мау | 3In. | 61. | 30060 
РЕА$ Ee Wii, [Pit | Aprilto July |31. | 266 | 50075 

PARSLEY کم‎ -|34 Ounce | April to June | 4In. | 1Е | 80100 

PARSNIP Сома йа |74 Ounce | April to June | 61а. | 1Fe | 100 to 150 
RADISH о X Ounce |Аргї to August} 2In. | 61. | 20135 

SWISS CHARD  |Luculus : 
سر یں‎ 24 Ounce | April to July | 4 In. 18 In. 60 to 75 
MC کٹ ام تع‎ | |Ушоау | 4 Ounce (April to August 4In. | ТЕС | 602 
_ TURNIP YELL دہ‎ d Нара а |; Ounce |April to August 6 In. | 1Ft | 60175 
TURNIP WHITE 270 Ж Ounce April to August| 6 In. | 1Ft. | 60075 
TOMATO PLANTS Set out in June, 2 Feet apart 100 to 125 
САВВАСЕ. DANI CMS (ба out in April, 2 Feet apart) 100 to 125 
te 
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Тһе object of this plan is to teach the novice, as well as the ex- 
perienced, intensive gardening as practised by experts—to make two 
vegetables grow where one grew before—to plan in advance for the 
whole season his entire garden. It is astonishing what a plot 20 x 20 
can be made to yield if this method of arrangement and the advice con- 
cerning fertilizer is carefully followed. 

Vegetables spaced - - - - mature, and are removed before the com- 
panion crop requires more room. 


BACKYARD GARDEN PLAN 


TOMATO PLANTS—Remain All Season 


x x 


2! 


1! 


KOHL-RABI Dwarf Beans 
LETTUCE Dwarf Beans = 
LETTUCE Dwarf Beans 
ONION SETS = 
ONION SETS || 
ONION SETS | | 
ONION SETS 
CARROTS ` | KohlRabi  - 
CARROTS White Turnips 
BEETS White Turnips 
BEETS 
BEETS 


1 


1! 


Lettuce 


Lettuce 


1? 1; 6" 6" 6" 6" 
LATE PEAS 
Followed by 
LATE PEAS 


1” 


Yellow Turnips 


1” 


Yellow Turnips 
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РЕА5 ЕАВГҮ Late Cabbage 
O-N-I-O-N S-E-T-S R-a-d-i-s-h 
PEAS MEDIUM Late Cabbage 
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ONIONS—Remain АП Season 
ONIONS—Remain All Season 


PARSNIPS—Remain All Season 
EARLY SPINACH followed by SWEET CORN 


SWISS CHARD—Remains All Season 
EARLY SPINACH followed by SWEET CORN 


T-U-R-N-LP-S  E-A-R-L-Y 


DWARF BEANS 
DWARF BEANS 


CABBAGE Early Carrots 


Carrots 


R-A-D-I-S-H 
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Beets 
CABBAGE Medium Beets 
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HELP YOUR COUNTRY WITH A FOOD GARDEN 


PRACTICAL CULTURAL DIRECTIONS FOR BACKYARD GARDENS 


Beans, Bush—Plant seeds 6 inches apart in the rows and have rows 
1 foot apart. Cover seeds to a depth of 2 inches; cultivate between 
rows with hoe as soon as plants are 4 inches high to kill weeds and 
conserve moisture. Plant from Мау 1st to August 31st. 


Beets—Sprinkle seed along rows which are 1 foot apart. When 
plants are 3 inches high, thin out to stand 4 inches apart, to give room 
for development. Plant from April to August. 


Cabbage—Time is saved by buying plants already grown. These 
are transplanted 2 feet apart, preferably after sunset or on cloudy 
days. Water frequently, and shade from sun if plants begin to wilt. 
Care should be taken not to disturb the ball of earth around roots in 
setting out. As growth advances, the soil should be slightly hilled 
around roots. Cultivate frequently. Plants can be set out from 
April to July. 

Corn, Sugar—Plant in rows 8 feet apart and place 1 kernel every 
1 foot. Or plant in hills 8 feet apart each way 4 kernels to each 
hill. Cultivate weekly, gradually hilling the soil around the roots. 
Plant from middle of May to July. 


Carrots—Sprinkle lightly along rows which should be 1 foot apart; 
cover with 1% inch of soil. When 3 inches high thin out 3 inches 
apart. Cultivate between rows weekly. Plant from April to July. 


Kohl-Rabi—Sprinkle seeds along rows which are 12 inches apart. 
Cover with 1 inch of soil. Thin to stand 4 inches apart in the rows. 
Plant from April to July. 


Lettuce—F'or Heads—Sprinkle lightly along rows which are 1 foot 
apart and when 2 inches high thin to stand 1 foot apart. 
Lettuce—Loose Heads—Sprinkle seeds broadcast over small patch 
and pull plants as needed. Plant from April to August. 
Onions—F or early onions, plant sets 3 inches apart. They are ready 
in 8 to 4 weeks. For late onions plant seeds in rows 1 foot apart 
and cover to а depth of 14 inch. Thin to 4 inches apart. When about 
3 inches high, cultivate between rows weekly. Plant from April to 
June. 

Peas, Dwarf—Plant seeds 8 inches apart in rows 2 feet apart and 2 
inches deep. Cultivate frequently. Plant from April to August. 
Parsley—For home use, а dozen plants or roots planted in a small 
box will afford a continuous supply during the season; it can be 
eut, but will grow again. As cold weather approaches, glass can be 
placed over the box, thus insuring a supply during the winter. 
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Parsnip—Sprinkle seeds in rows 1 foot apart; thin to stand 6 inches 
apart; cultivate frequently. Plant from April to June. 
Radish—Sprinkle seeds in rows 6 inches apart; cover to a depth of 
12 inch. Thin to stand 2 inches apart. Plant from April to August. 
S pinach—Sprinkle seeds in rows 1 foot apart; thin to 4 inches apart. 
Cultivate as soon as plants are 2 inches high. Plant from April to 
September. 

Swiss Chard (Poor man’s vegetable) —Syprinkle seeds in rows 18 
inches apart and thin to stand 6 inches apart. А continuous sup- 
ply of this vegetable, which is used as spinach, can be had throughout 
the summer from one planting. If the side leaves are continuously cut, 
new leaves will continue to grow from the center. Plant from April 
to July. 

Turnip—Sprinkle seeds in rows 1 foot apart, and thin to stand 6 
inches apart. Cultivate weekly. Plant from May to August. 
Tomato Plants—Set out plants 2 feet apart. When plants are 
about 18 inches high, make trellis on which vine can rest, in order 
to keep fruit from resting on the ground and rotting. Cultivate fre- 
quently and water often. 
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THE ROAD ТО FRANCE: BY DANIEL М. 
HENDERSON 


This poem was awarded the first prize in the recent Poem Contest conducted by the 
National Arts Club, New York City. 
Thank God, our liberating lance 
Goes flaming on the way to Етапсе! 
То France—the trail the Gurkhas found; 
То France—old England's rallying-ground! 
То France—the path the Russians strode! 
То France—the Anzacs' glory road! 
То France—where our Lost Legion ran 
То fight and die for God and man! 
То France—with every race and breed 
That hates Oppression's brutal creed! 


АҺ, France, how could our hearts forget 
Тһе path by which came Lafayette? 
How could the haze of doubt hang low 
Upon the road of Rochambeau? 

How was it that we missed the way 
Brave Joffre leads us along to-day? 

At last, thank God! At last, we see 
There is no tribal Liberty! 

No beacon lighting just our shores, 

No Freedom guarding but our doors. 
'The flame she kindled for our sires 
Burns now in Europe's battle-fires. 
The soul that led our fathers west 
Turns back to free the world's opprest. 


Allies, you have not called m vam; 
We share your conflict and your pain. 
*Old Glory," through new stains and rents, 
Partakes of Freedom's sacraments. 
Into that hell his will creates 
We drive the foe—his lusts, his hates. 
Last come, we will be last to stay, 
Til Right has had her crowning. day. 
Replenish, comrades, from our veins 
'The blood the sword of despot drains, 
And make our eager sacrifice 
Part of the freely rendered price 
You pay to lift humanity— 
You pay to make our brothers free, 
See, with what proud hearts we advance 
'To France! 
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A TOUCHSTONE HOUSE 
FOR A NARROW TOWN 
LOT AND ONE FOR 
WIDE COUNTRY ACRES 


T has been estimated that only a third 
of one per cent of the people of the 
United States pay an income tax of 
three thousand dollars. This means 

that the great majority of people do not 
keep servants; in other words, do their own 
housework. Educators are now agreed 
that the most valuable thing they can teach 
girls is to efficiently govern their own house- 
hold, and so they are reaching out in every 
direction to find out just how our girls can 
best be taught either to do their own house- 
work or to manage their household capably. 
They are finding out that, though it is most 
important to teach them hygiene, whole- 
some cooking and efficient management, un- 
less the whole house has been planned scien- 
tifically, their education is useless. There 
is no use saying there must be a place for 
everything and then not provide places 
where “everything” can be reached with no 
loss of motion. ‘Their investigations have 
led them naturally to the field of architec- 
ture, for a properly planned house is the 
beginning of simplified living. 

Fully believing that the most efficacious 
way of solving the servant problem is by 
building houses so simply and wisely planned 
that housework is a pleasure instead of a 
burden, we have determined to make the 
floor plans of our houses with this impor- 
tant object always in view. From the floor 
plans, the elevation must grow as beautifully 
and symmetrically as possible, but primarily 
there must be a floor plan so arranged that 
there will be no unnecessary steps, and the 
living and working sections wisely segre- 
gated. 

The first house we are showing this 
month, Touchstone House Number Seven, 
was designed especially to be erected on a 
very narrow lot. We have done this be- 
cause of the numbers of requests that have 
come in for a house that is good to look at 


and comfortable to live in, that can be 
erected оп a very narrow suburban lot. 
This house, as may be seen from the illus- 
tration of the exterior, is extremely simple, 
yet it is far from looking like a box, a fault 
easy to slip into in the designing of very 
small houses. A study of the floor plan 
shows that one room leads to the other nat- 
urally, through the medium of the hall, 
without having to pass back and forth 
through the rooms. The porch is large 
enough for comfortable chairs, a table or a 
swinging hammock. There is a small en- 
trance, and a good-sized hall from which 
the second floor is reached, also the living- 
room, dining-room, kitchen and the cellar. 
Thus the hall is the convenient artery of the 
house. The living-room and dining-room 
are connected by a large arch-way to give as 
great a sense of space as possible, a thing 
that is not always obtainable in a small 
house. 

We have suggested a back porch that 
could be used as an outdoor sitting-room. A 
porch at the back of a house is more suitable 
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DETAIL FOR CHIMNEY, TOUCHSTONE HOUSE 
NUMBER EIGHT. 


for a living-room than one across the front, 
and if the builder's purse does not permit 
two porches then at least have one at the 
back of the house overlooking the garden, 
so there may be as much outdoor living as 
possible. If this pergola is not wanted, it 
can be easily converted into a dining-room 
and the dining-room and living-room then 
thrown into one large room. Or another plan 
would be to make a brick or tile terrace in 
place of the pergola and have a small foun- 
tain, seats, and small trees in tubs to give 
the effect of a half-formal garden. ‘This 
always adds interest to a house as well as 
insures beauty. 

We always like to emphasize the fact that 
the kitchen should be the most attractive 
room in the house. It should be flooded 
with light, and windows so arranged that 
there will be cross-drafts. In this plan a 
group of two windows face the pergola. One 
of these is directly over the sink, so that 
when dishes are being washed the worker 
may look up to blue skies or out to a garden. 
There is also another window across the 
room, intended to give light directly to the 
range, which is set upon a concrete base. 
There is a large kitchen dresser, a large 
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storage-room or pantry and a small service 
porch, through which deliveries are made. 
The ice-box should be put in the pantry, so 
it may be filled from the outside. Thus on 
the first floor, though the house is but twen- 
ty-three feet six inches wide by fifty feet six 
inches deep, it contains everything needed 
to make a home attractive and comfortable. 
There is a fireplace with a seat in the living- 
room and two large groups of windows, a 
large arch-way to the hall and another into 
the dining-room from theliving-room. Also 
one can look through the dining-room out to 
the pergola, thus gaining an unusually long 
vista for a small house. 

Upstairs there is a large room with two 


„closets and a sleeping porch, eight feet six 


inches by eight feet, so that the owner may 
have the pleasure of sleeping in the open 
air. If this is not needed it could be closed 
and used as a little sewing-room or a child's 
play-room. There are two other good-sized 
bedrooms and a bath. Ап alteration could 
be made in the pergola by introducing a deck 
instead of the pergola beams, so that it 
could be used as a sleeping porch. 

This house is to be made of stucco and 
metal lath; the stucco should be light cream 
and the roof either some soft shade of green 
or else a good gray or brown. To prevent 
too bare an appearance of the outside of the 
house ме have indicated lattice. This lat- 
tice should be built in with the house, so that 
it will be firm and able to support the weight 
of roses, honeysuckle or whatever is pre- 
ferred. . 

Touchstone House Number Eight is an 
entirely different proposition. Неге we 
were not limited to a narrow lot, but have a 
large field with plenty of room on which to 
build. We have supposed a small lake or a 
beautiful view over a valley and have placed 
the house іп such a way that a direct view 
can be had from the living-room through 
the porch. We have designed the porch so 
that people sitting upon it can have unob- 
structed enjoyment of the view. This has 
been brought about by making the porch 
octagonal with an entrance on each corner, 
instead of directly at the side; thus there 
are no porch pillars in the way of a free 
view from the living-room. It also gives 
two approaches to the porch. 

This house was designed at the sugges- 
tion of some one who wanted the cheapest 
possible house for a summer camp. There 
were to be three bedrooms and one large 
room to serve as living or dining-room. 
Nothing could be more economically planned 
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Designed by George E. Fowler 


TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NUMBER SEVEN OF METAL LATH AND 
STUCCO, DESIGNED FOR A VERY NARROW CITY LOT: FLOOR 
PLANS SHOWN ON PAGE FOUR HUNDRED AND FOURTEEN. 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NUMBER ЕІСНТ, А 
SMALL BUT COMPLETE SUMMER CAMP THAT 
CAN BE BUILT OF LOGS IF PREFERRED. 
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HOUSES FOR NARROW AND WIDE LOTS 


than this little 
cottage, yet it is 
pleasant to look 
at We have 
suggested  ship- 
lap lumber, but 
a still cheaper 
plan would be to 
batten it. А 
much better plan 
would be to 
build it of logs. 

This house, 
because it will 
very likely be 
built near trees, 
should be as un- 
obtrusive in col- 
Or as it is possi- 
ble to make it; 
therefore the 
wood used on 
walls and the 
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be dipped їп cre- 
osote. If this 
effect should be 
considered too 
brown for the 
builder, then the 
roof could be 
stained a moss green. The window frames 
and sashes could also be a soft moss green. 
The pillars of the porch are, of course, 
rustic or else square timbers roughly adzed. 
The chimneys should be of stone. One of 
the little sketches shows this chimney in 
detail. We have made a variation of de- 
sign by indenting the chimney to form a 
seat, and also provided a place for martins 
to build without having to use the inside 
of the chimney. ] 

In а plan as simple as this there is very 
little chance for originality, yet the end of 
the living-room, with its deep fireplace, cozy 
seats and large windows could be made most 
attractive. Á closet for dishes to take the 
place оЁ a pretentious cabinet has been put 
in the end of the living room that is to serve 
as a dining room. There 1$ а very narrow 
passage-way between the bedrooms and the 
bath, which also serves to give a little more 
privacy to the bedrooms. Thus this house, 
which is thirty-six feet six inches by forty- 
two feet six inches, could comíortably ac- 
commodate a small family as a summer 
home. Because we tried to make this plan 
as inexpensive as possible we have not in- 
dicated ornamental shutters. For the win- 
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FLOOR PLAN ОҒ TOUCHSTONE SUMMER CAMP NUMBER EIGHT 


ter, windows can be closed with the simplest 
kind of shutters that are lifted entirely off 
in the summer and stored out of sight. 

Mr. Charles Barnard, in an attempt to 
define the word efficiency, says: "Efficiency 
has meant in the past a power to produce 
results; it now properly means much more. 
It means power to produce the best results, 
but the lowest cost of time, labor and ma- 
terial.” This definition of efficiency we 
always bear in mind when designing Touch- 
stone Houses. We mean these houses to be 
built at the lowest cost of time, labor and 
materials that is possible, and yet construct 
a home that will last a reasonable length of 
time and that can be run with the least 
amount of useless labor. Of course, house- 
work cannot be done without the expendi- 
ture of a great deal of labor, yet by the 
scientific management of the housekeeper 
the labor is not as back-breaking as in the 
days when little thought was given to the 
arrangement of rooms, and less thought 
was given to outfitting the kitchen in such 
a way that one phase of the work will con- 
nect easily with the next. 

Look at the labor saving of the modern 
kitchen cabinet. Every article needed for 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN OF TOUCH- 
STONE HOUSE NUMBER SEVEN 


the making of bread, cake, pie, and des- 
serts is within easy reach. When the doors 
are open and swung back and a convenient 
high stool is brought forward for the 
worker to sit upon, how diametrically dif- 
ferent is bread-making from the old-fash- 
ioned way of running from pantry to cellar, 
bringing everything out to the kitchen table 
and then putting them all away again. The 
schools speak of the necessity of standard- 
izing work in the home the same as in an 
office, but this is impossible unless the house 
has been planned by some architect who, as 
it were, makes the efficiency of a house his 
hobby. 
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The needs of the present day are much 
more complicated than those of the olden 
times. А thousand and one labor-saving 
devices have been invented that our grand- 
mothers knew nothing of. It is much easier 
to keep our kitchens clean, to keep out damp 
odors of boiling vegetables, and to prepare 
a meal on a gas stove without the whole 
kitchen being heated to an unbearable ex- 
tent. The modern house-wife is almost а 
mechanic, so skilled has she become in the 
use of all sorts of labor-saving devices. She 
uses her brain to save her steps and thus 
accomplishes a tremendous amount of work 
at no sacrifice to her health. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN OF TOUCH- 
STONE HOUSE NUMBER SEVEN 
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HATTIE 


HATTIE | 
(Continued from page 309) 


is repeated and Hattie opens the door, so 
that Mina does not at first see who it is. 
From Hattie's attitude Mina knows it 15 not 
Tim.) І 

Voice: (Outside) Say, my wife Mina 
—she bin here? (Mina runs to the door and 
pulls in a big man with clean skin and a shock 
of blond hair, his clothes those of a work- 
man. Hattie draws back. The couple stand 
looking joyfully into each other's eyes, then 
Mina with a little cry throws her arms about 
his neck. Hattie turns away, bends over the 
basket, and seeing they do not notice her, 
picks up the baby. The two whisper and 
Heinrich’s voice rises as he says something 
in German. He kisses his wife below the 
ear, and Mina smiles) 

Mina: (Remembering they are not 
alone) Say, Hattie, what do you think? 
He’s bin and got a job in Brooklyn, driving 
a wagon for a big grocer. He’s took a room 
already in Brooklyn, and he’s got the wagon 
downstairs, right now, to take us over in. 
He wanted to surprise me. 

HEINRICH: Where’s the little one? 
Ach, so, here he is. (He takes the baby 
from Hattie clumsily) 

Mina: (Delightedly) | Ain't he got fat, 
Heinrich ? 

HEINRICH: (Beaming and laying the 
baby in the basket) Oh, Mina, I brought 
some boxes that you can put your things 
You don't have to carry them in the 


in. 
shawl. I better go get them while you get 
ready. (He goes out) 


MINA: (Excitediy) He thinks of 
every single thing. Ain't he a fine man? 
And so good. Не says he has got a job 
where they let him drive horses. (She 
spreads her shawl and piles а few things 
in) You see he lost his job before 'cause 
they changed the horses to having autos— 
he likes so much better to drive horses— 
he likes them. (She sees Hattie is not lis- 
tening) І 

Harrie: (In а high unnatural voice) 
You goin’ to take—the baby—away ? 


Mirna: What you say? Y 

Harrie: You goin’ to take (Point- 
ing to the basket) р 

Mina: (Іп amazement) Take my little 


Heine? Why, what you think I do? 
Harrie: Couldn’t you leave him—just 
a few days—till I got used to bein’ alone? 
MINA: Leave him here? How could I 
leave him here? 


Hattie: (Desperately) You  said— 
maybe you'd do something for me—I'll be 
all alone, and 

Mina: (After a pause, much con- 
cerned) Yes, that's right—I been so happy, 
I forgot all about that. 


Hattie: You got all the others, and 
your husband 
Mina: (Very doubtfully) But I'm 


afraid—supposin’ he gets sick, or 

Hattie: ПІ let you know right away. 
I know how to take good care of him. Oh, 
please, Mina. 

Mina: (Uncertainly, and not knowing 
how to.refuse) Well, I’d like to do it for 
you, sure I would, Hattie, but I got to see 
what Heinrich says. 

Hattie: He won't let me—you beg him 
—can't you make him? (She holds Mina's 
arm in a frantic grip. Heinrich enters with 
two large boxes. Hattie drops Mina's arm) 

HernricH: Whew! І run up all them 
steps. Here's your trunks, Mina. (Mina 
piles her belongings into the box, glances 
at her husband, but says nothing. She looks 
around the room to see if she has left any- 
thing. Hattie hands her a saucepan. Hein- 
rich looks around, too, finds an empty baby’s 
bottle and puts that in. Hattie stares at 
it, looking from it to Mina. Mina sees the 
tin bath tub, which she does not take) 

Ныхвтсн: (Pleasantly unconscious of 
anything) Well, you don’t need so many 
trunks, eh? 

MINA: (Slowly) Heinrich, Hattie she 
been awful good to me. 

HetnricH: Much obliged to you, Miss, 
Tm sure. It was fine for you and Mina 
to be company for one another. Га like 
to pay you half for your room. How much 
do you give for it? (Hattie shakes her 
head and mumbles) Yes, yes, go ahead, I 
can afford to pay you. (He sets the empty 
box оп end бу the door. Hattie looks at him 
appealingly) A 

Mina: (Not knowing how to begin) 
Heinrich, she don't want the money, but 

Нгіхкісн: Well, if she won't have it 
—4qnuch obliged, Miss, I'm sure—— Соте 
on, Mina, you bring Heine, and ГЇЇ take 
this. (He starts to take up the full бол? 

Mina: (Trying to gain time) Maybe 
can’t we stay here a little longer? 4 

HEINRICH: (Straightening up) Stay 
here? It's getting late and we got а long 
way to go. 

Mixa: Well, you see, Hattie, she's goin’ 
to be awful lonesome. Maybe we could 
leave—little Heine—with her. 
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HEINRICH: That's a good joke—leave 
little Heine, eh? His father ain't seen him 
for some time. 

Misa: Хо, but Hattie, she would really 
like to keep him—just a little while—she 
can feed him fine now. 

HEINRICH: What's the matter with you, 
Mina? You ain't never complained about 
takin care of the children before. How 
can she look out for him like his mother? 
(More sternly) You and she been havin’ 
too easy a time, yes? 

MINA: (Reproachfully) Ach, Нет- 
rich. 

HEINRICH: Now соте on, no more non- 
sense! 

Mina: (More and more faintly) But 
I promised her I would do something 
for 

HEINRICH: (Used to being obeyed and 
getting angry) Sure you can do something 


for her, but not give her your child, Gott in 
Himmel! 


FLOWERS FOR OUR GARDEN: 
By JAMES A. PATTERSON. 


Т purchase and equipment of our 


home in the suburbs had exhausted 
our funds; yet we wanted some flow- 
ers, plants, and trees in the garden. Last 
September, while on a trip to the mountains, 
I had noticed many wild shrubs, ferns, and 
vines growing luxuriantly in the ravines, 
canyons, and shaded nooks along tiny 
streams which, if transplanted to a city 
garden, would enhance the beauty of the 
surroundings very much. Loath to go in 
debt buying such things from a nursery, 
this thought occurred to me: “Why not 
get some of them from the mountains ?" 
Chance played a part in working out the 
plan thus: March 5th, because of engine 
breakdown in the factory where I was em- 
ployed, the men were laid off for three days. 
That day I mounted my bicycle and started 
for the hills twelve miles away, having pre- 
viously engaged a man with team and wagon 
to follow and meet me at a given point the 
next day. Аттіуей іп the mountains, I 
scoured lagoons, glens, and chasms, digging 
up such flower-roots, stalks, shrubs, and 
ferns as caught my fancy, finding many rare 
specimens at the base and in the crevices of 
calcareous rocks. Owing to the absence of 
buds and flowers, I was unable to tell the 
group or species to which many of the roots 
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MiNA: Not for one night? 

Нкіхкісн: Why don't she get an or- 
phan, if she don't want a family of her 
own? (Mina tries to stop him, but he raises 
his voice) There’s too many unmarried 
women in this country. All they want is 
an easy time—no responsibility. (Hattie 
has drawn further back in the room. Hein- 
rich takes the child summarily, and the box 
under the other arm, and stalks out of the 
room. Mina, with alarm, goes toward Hat- 
tie, who stares at her fixedly, Mina mur- 
murs “Good-bye, Hattie. Good-bye, І- 
ГИ come and see you.’ Наше does not 
answer and Mina slips out. The baby cries, 
Hattie listens and takes a few steps toward 
the door. She turns and looks about the 
room, sees the green ribbon on the floor, 
picks it up and starts across the room, stum- 
bles over the bath tub, picks it up, stands 
holding it for a moment, and then lets it 
fall with a'clatter and throws herself across 
the mattress) 


Courtesy of The Morningside Players. 


belonged, but I took it for granted that, 
whatever they turned out to be, they would 
add variety to the garden. 

The third day I planted them at random 
in the garden, placing a liberal quantity of 
well-rotted manure at the bottom of each; 
expecting later, after discovering the species 
or name of each, to place them in positions 
for which best adapted according to light, 
exposure, and sub-soil. 

Later, one Saturday afternoon, I engaged 
a single-horse expressman and made a trip 
to the Platte River, three miles away, 
where I secured an additional lot of wild 
flowers and ferns. It is two months since 
I did the work. With three exceptions, all 
the plants are showing signs of life, and I 
feel satisfied that most of them will flourish 
in their new environment. Since planting, 
many of them have budded, and my wife, 
who is better versed in botany than I am, 
has classified and named all of them. 

Among those along the side fence show- 
ing vigorous life are several each of the 
following: Ostrich, maiden-hair, Alpine- 
beech, and evergreen ferns. Interspersed 
with these, and apparently flourishing as 
well as they did in their native habitat, are: 
Columbine, evening primrose, yucca, Boston 
cockayne, clematis, bluebell, geranium, gold- 
en aster, mallow, gentian, knight’s plume, 


gillia, painter’s brush, arrowhead, hollyhock, 
man-of-the-earth. 
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LET US HELP YOU BUILD 
YOUR HOUSE 


M building a small house and some 

of my friends say the wood trim 

should be stained and others say that 
it should be painted. Will you kindly give 
us your opinion as to which is best? Both 
are good, but are used for entirely different 
purposes. Stain is preferred when the grain 
of the wood is too beautiful to be covered 
up. Also when a variation of shade is de- 
sired. Paint gives better protection to the 
wood and is preferred when an even shade 
is wanted. Generally speaking, stain is used 
to gain harmony and paint for contrast. 


HAT wood shall we use for the floors 

of the small house we are building? 
We have not much money so want to use it 
as wisely as possible. If you cannot afford 
hard wood floors all over the hotse, at least 
make the walls and living-room, where the 
greatest wear comes, of some hard wood 
such as quarter or plain sawed oak, maple, 
birch or pine and soft woods, such as soft 
pine and redwood, in the other parts of the 
house. It is better to have a few floors of 
the best quality than to have all of them 
second grade. You must also consider the 
finish desired as well as the cost, because 
the treatment of the floors has an immense 
deal to do with the appearance of the house. 
There are ways of treating maple that make 
it fully as beautiful as oak and it is less 
expensive. 


IN drawing the first rough sketch of your 

house you should consider first of all 
the location of the different rooms in rela- 
tion to the points of the compass. First 
locate the sun-room or living-room toward 
the south or southwest and give it exposure 
on two sides, if possible! The pantry on 
the north or northwest. Keep the plumbing 
of bathroom and kitchen together. Street 
entrance is the first point of consideration as 
far as design is concerned. It is almost 
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always impossible to incorporate every ideal 
in one small house. Something must have 
to be sacrificed and much adjusting *to 
eliminate waste spaces and gain convenient 
relation of rooms. Therefore do not de- 
cide hastily upon your plan but consider it 
leisurely in every detail. 


ANY people prefer casement windows 

but decide against them because they 
think them difficult to screen. There 15 
now on the market an invention which en- 
ables one to adjust the windows from the 
inside without having to raise or lower the 
screens. - 


SOMETIMES it is inconvenient to in- 

stall sliding garage doors. A new in- 
vention obviates this difficulty. It enables 
the doors to open outwards in such a way 
that an elbow holds the door firmly at any 
angle so that there is no danger of the wind 
closing the doors just as one is going out 
or in. 


A NEW coal chute with a steel body, cast 
iron frame, glass windows and cast iron 
hopper solves the problem of both safety 
and beauty. The window provides light in 
the cellar' and when the window is opened 
the iron hopper falls into place. The 
spread is so wide that coal can easily be put 
in and the raised window prevents acci- 
dental marring of the house. They are 
substantially made and are much more 
ornamental than the old-fashioned type. 


HE home is not finished simply because 

carpenters, plumbers and painters have 
finished their work. ‘It must be framed 
with a garden before it can be called a home. 
Vines must be taught to climb, flowers to 
bring color and evergreens set about the 
base of the house. Then there is the impor- 
tant matter of furnishing. These three divi- 
sions of home-making should not be under- 
taken without experienced help. We will 
be glad to help our subscribers in these 
three departments. 
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BASKET FLOWER HOLDERS 


BASKET FLOWER HOLDERS: 
BY CARRIE D. McCOMBER 


VERY woman who summers in a 
E country house or camp knows the 

inconvenience of not having at hand 

"holders that suit the various grow- 
ing things, the long stems and short stems, 
single blossoms and great bunches which 
are brought in daily from the garden and 
wilds. Most persons have looked with envy 
at kitchen bottles and jars and cans and 
wished that they were as sightly as they 
are useful in size and shape. And it is in 
them that the basket maker finds founda- 
tions for an endless variety of vases, hang- 
ing and standing. Fruit jars are especially 
suited to long stems and big bunches but 
they are improved by increasing their ap- 
parent height, with the basketry. When 
the glass of a bottle or jar is clear it is 
best to use open reed work to show stems. 
If it is poor color as in fruit jars it should 
be covered. Test tubes for single flower 
vases may be bought at small prices from 
druggists or at glass blowers' shops. 


DETAILS A AND B SHOWING HOW ТО 
START А BASKET 
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Reed in its natural color is especially 
effective with wild flowers and with com- 
mon garden kinds. It may be dyed any 
color with aniline dyes that come for the 
purpose or with artists' oil paints, thinned 
to the consistency of milk with gasoline 
and put on with a brush. А coat of shel- 
lac protects basketry from the weather if 
it is to be used out, of doors. 

Even at war prices, which are definitely 
higher than those of normal times, reed 
is still an inexpensive material for the ama- 
teur. It is sold by all school supply houses 
and by some department stores. Only good 
reed which is smooth, tough and of light 
color should be used. It is made in sizes 
numbering from OO, the smallest, to 16, but 
only eight sizes are „usually carried by 
supply houses—O0 to 6. 

All baskets with a bottom begin at the 
center of the bottom. The outside of the 
basket is always held toward the weaver. 


How to BEGIN THE BASKETS 


Before beginning the work reed should 
be dipped or soaked in warm water until 
it is pliable. Fine kinds will need a mere 
dipping; coarse ones may need ten or fif- 
teen minutes in the water. A bowl and 
sponge should be at hand with which to 
moisten the reed from time to time. 

Scissors, knife, stiletto or awl are essen- 
tial. Blunt nosed pliers sold by five and 
ten cent houses are useful for crushing 
reed at points where it is to be bent .аБ- 
ruptly as in spoke finishes. If these are 
wanting, twist the reed carefully. 

The spokes of a basket which correspond 
to the warp of a fabric are usually one or 
two sizes larger than the weaver. If a 
spoke breaks during the work, force a 
passage through the weaving with the sti- 
letto or awl and thread a new one beside 
it Then pull out the broken one. То 
piece weavers, cross the old and the new 
one back of a spoke. In measuring spokes 
allow for spoke finish, from 4 to 8 inches 
in addition to the distance across the bot- 
tom and along the two sides of the utensil 
to be covered. 

Detail A shows the simplest way of 
starting а basket. With changes in the 
numbers of the spokes this is used for all 
the bottomed baskets illustrated. What- 
ever the number of spokes, the method is 
the same. The following weaves are used: 

Single Weave: An even number of 
spokes and two weavers. Work alter- 
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BASKET FLOWER HOLDERS 


nately with the weavers 
over and under spoke 
after spoke. 
Japanese Weave: 
Any number of spokes 
not divisible by 3. One 
weaver. Over two 
spokes and under one. 
Pairing: Two weav- 
ers and any number of 
spokes. Loop a doubled 
weaver over a spoke or 
group of spokes. Bring 
the strand that 1s at the 
left across the other 
strand and to the back 
through the first space. 
Bring the strand at the 
front across one spoke 
and back and the one 
at the back under this 


and to the front COVERED FRUIT JAR OF BASKET WORK AND WOVEN HOLDER FOR 


OMMON GLASS. 
through the same space. COMMO S 


Rustic Pairing: The same as pairing ex- 
cept that the two strands are twisted once 
between each two spokes. 

Triple Twist: Insert three weavers next 
three successive spokes and let them hang 
downward. Mark the spoke at the left of 
the left hand strand. Bring the strand at 
the left above the other two, across two 
spokes, under one spoke and out. Repeat 
with each strand in turn. When the marked 
spoke is at the right of a right hand strand 
reverse the order. Bring the right hand 
strand across two spokes and repeat with 
the other two. If a single row of twist is 
used, thread each strand back of one spoke 


VASE WITH BRAIDED HANDLE AND HOLDER FOR TEST TUBE 


and out under the twist. Then cut off in 
front of a spoke. If there are to be sev- 
eral rows, bring each out above the twist 
and proceed as before. 


DESCRIPTION OF MODELS 


No. 1—Covered Fruit Jar: No. 3 spokes, 
No. 2 weavers, No. 6 for handle rods. Cut 
eight spokes 616 inches long and thirty-two 
16 inches. Sharpen one end of each of the 
thirty-two. Cross four of the short ones 
over four as in detail, loop a doubled 
weaver over one group and make three 
rows of pairing over the groups; make 
three rows of pairing over the spokes in 
pairs. Cut off one 
weaver and continue 
over single spokes with 
the Japanese weave, 
bending the spokes out- 
ward for a concave 
bottom of deep saucer 
shape. This is to raise 
the jar and give it more 
apparent height. When 
the bottom measures 
412 inches across the 
concave side, finish off 
the weaver and insert 
the thirty-two spokes 
at each side of the 
original ones, using the 
stiletto or awl to make 
a passage, pushing 
them nearly to the cen- 
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BASKET FLOWER HOLDERS 


HANG- 
ING 
VASE 
WITH 
FOUR 
HAND- 
LES 
MADE 
OF 
RAFFIA 


ter. Cut off the short spokes. Turn the 
work over and cover the jar as in the shape 
indicated, weaving an inch above the top 
for additional height. The spoke finish is 
in two rows. First: Each spoke in turn 
under three and out, threading the last 
through the loops of the first. Second row: 
Each across three and in. Cut off back of 
a spoke. For the handle, cut two No. 6 
rods 11 inches long, insert the two ends 
'of each, five spokes apart at each side and 
wind with No. 1 reed, threading the winder 
through four rows of weaving at each turn. 
No. 2—Vase with Side Handles: Made 
over a straight 752 inch olive bottle. Jap- 
anese weave is used for bottom and sides 
with No. 2 spokes and No. 1 weavers. Cut 
eight spokes 26 inches long and make 
flat 4 inch bottom as in No. 1. Bend the 
spokes upward and make twelve rows; 
weave towards the bottle and then up. At 
the top, make two rows of triple twist 
flaring the spokes outward. The spoke fin- 
ish: Each spoke back of one and out. 
Second row: In front of one and in. For 
the handle cut two No. 4 rods 12 inches 
long and insert opposite each other over the 
top through the weaving and through the 
straight sides at the bottom. Twine with 
No. 1 twice in one direction and then twice 
in the other direction, threading the twiner 
through the weaving at the bottom at each 
turn. 
. No. 3—Vase with Braided Handle: 
Tumbler 334 inches high and 24 inches 
across top. Хо. 1 reed. Cut twelve spokes 
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31 inches long, cross six over six and make 
a flat bottom 3 inches across, using spokes 
in pairs. Make three rows of triple twist, 
bending the spokes upward and using them 
singly. Eight rows of single weaving 
towards the glass. One row triple twist, 
using the spokes in pairs. Four rows single 
weave. One row triple twist. One-half 
inch below the top of the tumbler make 
four rows of pairing. Divide the spokes 
in half and make two rows of loose six- 
strand braiding with each half, winding 
each temporarily with raffa. Then merge 
the two ends and wind with a very pliable 
No. 1 reed. 

No. 4—Hanging Vase with Tassels:, 
Foundation a tapering 7-inch gherkin bot- 
tle. No. 2 and No. 1 reed. Cut six spokes 
22 inches long and twelve 11 inches. Cross 
three of the long ones over three, bend 
them upward and use a single weave until 
the opening is large enough to admit the 
bottom of the bottle. Insert the short 
spokes. Make a triple twist. Bend the 
spokes towards the bottle and make ten 
rows of single weave and one row of triple 
twist. Put a mark on the spokes, 2% 
inches above the twist, cross the spokes in 
pairs, tie them with raffia and then make 
a band of six rows of pairing, beginning 
at the mark on the spokes. An inch above 
make a second band, crossing every other 
pair of spokes singly. An inch above this 
make a band of four rows. Spoke finish: 
First row, back of one and out; second 
row, in front of one and in. The handle is 
a 26-inch 4-strand raffia braid and the tas- 
sels are raffa. Loop the braid over the 
band of weaving and wind it ‘securely. 
Then draw a tasel through it at each side. 

No. 5—One Flower Vase: Test tube 7 
inches high and 1% inches across. This 


COVER FOR VIO- 
LET OR PANSY 
BOWL, MADE OF 
RAFFIA 


belongs to the class of bottomless baskets 
and the method is changed. Cut twenty-six 
or twenty-eight No. 1 reeds 15 inches long. 
Make a string of these reeds as in detail B, 
using the pairing weave. When the string 
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MAKING ROCK GARDENS 


will go around the tube, bring the first pair 
of spokes around to the last pair, cross the 
weavers around it and proceed for three 
more rows of pairing. The spokes are 
about 14 inch apart. Draw the spokes 
down so that the end away from the weav- 
ers will be 3 inches long. Make two rows 


.of triple twist. Make two rows of triple 


twist over single reeds, bending the spokes 
straight out for the mat. Make fourteen 
rows of Japanese weave. The spoke finish: 
Bring each pair of spokes back of four and 
out; then, each pair across four and back. 

No. 6—Hanging Vase with Four Raffia 
Handles: Straight 7-inch olive bottle. No. 
1 reed. Cut ten spokes 22 inches long and 
make a bottom the size of the bottle. Bend 
the spokes up and make three rows of rus- 
tic pairing over the spokes in pairs. Cross 
the spokes four times as indicated and tie 
the crossings with raffia. Two and a half 
inches below the top of the bottle make 
five rows of pairing over single spokes. At 
the top make three rows of pairing, cross- 
ing the single spokes once. For the spoke 
finish, bring the spokes in pairs back of one 
pair and out; across one and in. Make two 
4-strand raffia braids 28 inches long, loop 
them over the middle band of weaving and 
wind. 

No. 7—Cover for Violet or Pansy Bowl: 
The following description will suit a bowl 
of any size. Cut enough No. 2 reeds, 5 
inches longer than the width of the bor 
to cover the bowl as indicated in the pic- 
ture, leaving a space of % inch between 
them in the center and 1 inch at the sides. 
Interlace as indicated and tie at crossings 
with raffia. Cross the reeds at the edge 
and make four rows of pairing over them 
singly. To finish the spokes pass each over 
one and back. . 

These are but a few things that can be 
done with a bit of raffia or reed in the hand 
of a skilled weaver. A great variety can 
be obtained by staining these different 
colors. There always seems to be more 
spare time in the summer than in the winter, 
perhaps because people simplify the duties 
of living to the greatest possible extent, 
and therefore find themselves possessed of 
more leisure. In spare hours, visiting with 
friends upon the porch, many attractive 
flower holders can be made and saved for 
gifts at the holiday season. The art of 
basket weaving can be followed to the ex- 
tent of gathering one's own rushes and reeds 
from the marches and banks of brooks. 


MAKING ROCK GARDENS 
(Continued from page 387) 

The following list, in addition to the 
flowers mentioned in the body of the article, 
would furnish great variety to the rock gar- 
den. There should be a place saved for the 


Christmas rose (Heleborus Niger) that 


wonderful flower that blossoms beneath the 
snows. Down іп the marshy places the rose- 
purple spikes of the swamp milkweed and 
those of its cousin the butterfly weed should 
rise. The elongated racemes of the black 
snakeroot and the ghostly blue cohosh and 
the fairy wand of the ladies tresses should 
all be found in moist places. But to men- 
tion all the flowers that could be set grow- 
ing in a rock garden would take a full-size 
volume. 

Adonis Amurensis fl. pl. 

Adonis Amurensis 

Alyssum saxatile compactum (Sweet 
Alyssum) 

Anchusa myosotidiflora 

Anemone Pulsatilla 

Arabis alpina fl. pl. (Rock Cress) 

Arabis albida (Rock Cress) 

Armeria maritima 

Aquilegia Canadensis (Columbine) 

Azalea Hinodegiri 

Bulbocodium vernum 

Campanula rotundifotia (Bluebell) 

Cerastium tomentosum (Snow in Sum- 
mer) 

Chionodoxa sardensis (Glory of the 
Snow) 

Chionodoxa Luciliz 

Cotoneaster horizontalis 

Crocus biflorus 

Crocus Imperati 

Crocus Sicberi 

Daphne eneorum 

Deutzia gracilis 

Eranthis alicica 

Euonymous radicans kewensis 

Geranium maculatum (Cranes Bill) 

Hedera Helix (English Ivy) 

Iberis sempervirens (Little Gem) 

Iris pumila 

Iris pumila excelsa 

Iris reticulata 

uniperus Sabina prostrata 

Kalmia latifolia ( Mountain Laurel) 

Leucothoe 

Mertensia virginica (Bluebell) 

Muscari conicum Heavenly Blue 

Muscari azureum (Grape Hyacinth) 

Muscari botryoides album 

Narcissus bulbocodium citrimum 
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THE FORMATION ОЕ BIRD CLUBS 


Narcissus Johnstoni Queen of Spain 
Narcissus triandus albus 

Peonia Montan 

Pinus Wateriana 

Phlox amoena 

Phlox subulata 

Podophyllum peltatum 

Portulaca grandiflora (Rose Moss) 
Pulmonana Mrs. Moon 

Puschkinia scilloides 

Sanguinaria canadensis (Bloodroot) 
Saxifraga ligulata splendens 
Saxifraga ligulata orbiculare 
Saxifraga ligulata purpurescens 
Saxifraga ligulata Stormonths Seedling 
Saxifraga ligulata cornugata 

Scilla siberica 

Scilla siberica alba 

Scilla bifolia 

Sedum album (Stonecrop) 

Sedum acre 

Shortia galacifolia 

Taxus repandens 

Trillium grandiflorum 

Tulipa Kamfmanniana 

Veronica rupestris (Speedwell) 


‚ The above list is compiled partly from a 
list given out by Julius Roehrs during the 
Flower Show held in New York City last 
spring. The majority of these plants were 
blooming in a rock garden built up for dis- 
play and never was interest in rock gardens 
more keenly apparent thàn during this 
week. Crowds of people studied not only 
Mr. Roehrs' garden but those of the other 
exhibitors, making notes of the plants dis- 
played that would be suitable for use in 
their own gardens. 

The names of creeping things like ajuga, 
periwinkle, ficus ripens, money wort, and 
of the wild flowers that could grow in a 
garden, would make a list far too long to 
be published in this magazine. But all 
knowledge gained through hard experience 
is much more fascinating than that obtained 
easily. It is better to experiment oneself 
with soil and climatic condition, for the 
sense of victory more than compensates for 
the few failures. The great need of a rock 
garden is good drainage and plenty of 
water. Remember also that disintegrating 
rock is much better than the small polished 
boulders taken from the seashore. 

А rock garden need not be a huge affair. 
The small ones are sometimes more fasci- 
nating than the large ungainly piles of rock 
that are laid with no sense of design and 
yet are not natural as nature. 
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THE FORMATION OF BIRD 
CLUBS 


. ITHIN the past few years there 
have been organized in the United 


States a large number of clubs, 
all the objects of which center in bird-pro- 
tection and bird-study. Some of these bear 
the name Audubon Society, while many 
others are simply called Bird Clubs. Most 
of them have for their chief object not so 
much the study of birds as the extension of 
hospitality to them in the form of food, 
water, nesting-boxes, building-materials, etc. 
It is our belief that when persons once come 
to regard birds as their guests they protect 
them as a matter of course. Bird-study fol- 
lows naturally, for it is hardly possible to 
have birds coming into one's garden, onto 
the window-sills, onto one's hands and 
shoulders, perhaps, without wanting to 
know their names and somewhat of their 
habits. 

A popular undertaking by many clubs 
is field-walks. Тһе members of the clubs 
go forth, armed with field-glasses and note- 
books, to acquire a speaking acquaintance 
with the birds of the neighborhood. They 
learn the names of the birds, learn to dis- 
tinguish them, find where the different 
species build their nests, and spy upon them 
while they are feeding or caring for their 
young. Lists of the birds of the district at 
different times of the year are prepared and 
studied. 

Most clübs arrange for one or more pub- 
lic lectures during the year, on which occa- 
sions the members and their friends come 
together to listen to a man or woman of ex- 
perience speaks on popular phases of orni- 
thology. 

Some of the clubs have been very help- 
ful to the National Audubon movement by 
giving active support in securing needed 
legislative measures for  bird-protection. 
'They aid in the formation of Junior Audu- 
bon Classes in the schools, or purchase at 
reduced rates packages of the publications 
of the Association, to be distributed to their 
members and to the people of the surround- 
ing region, for every club is a source of 
enlightenment. · қ 

А сору of the Audubon Bulletin contain- 
ing a form constitution and by-laws suit- 
able for forming bird clubs will be sent free 
of cost if request is made to the Garden 
Department of Tue Тооснѕтохе and 
stamp is enclosed. 
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LET US HELP YOU MAKE 


YOUR GARDEN 


ULY is the season for pruning shrubs. 

The best time for pruning most shrubs 

is just after flowering, because the 
blooms for the following year must be 
made upon new wood. Every flowering 
branch must have a full year to develop. 
If pruned in the fall, the stalk cannot mature 
by the following flowering season. 


J ULY is also the best time for transplant- 

ing asters. ЕШ all gaps in the garden 
with asters. Spray once a week until bloom- 
ing time with Aphine to keep away insects. 
If blight appears water the soil with for- 
maldehyde. 


HIS is the month when roses should be 

cut back and pruned for late blooming. 
Golden-glow and phlox often bloom ШЕ 
second time if cut back now. 


HOLLYHOCKS need strong food dur- 
mg the blooming season such as manure 
water or bone meal. 


ТО obtain the most brilliant colors of all 

flowers that bloom from now on, nour- 
ish them with fertilizer and give them an 
abundance of water. 


LL seed pods should be removed from 

the rhododendrons in order to encour- 
age them to make fresh buds for the follow- 
ing season. 


САМ you recommend any vine beside the 

English ivy that will stay green all 
winter? There is an Evergreen Bittersweet, 
very much like our common bittersweet as 
far as leaves and general appearance of seed 
pods is concerned. This new vine is very 
hardy, will trail as well as climb, grows 
rapidly and because it puts forth an abund- 
ance of brilliant orange berries is more 
decorative than the ivy. It is a superb vine 
for covering walls of any description. 


ADVICE‏ ۸۷۲ج 
CARDEN! MAKING‏ 


ILL you kindly tell me what shrubs 

to plant in order to attract birds in 
the garden? Shrubs with edible berries 
that stay on during the winter and furnish 
food for birds are all the cornels, bayberry, 
red osier, sumac, elder, snowberry, hobble- 
bush, shad bush, black alder and barberry. 


STREET trees should have special atten- 

tion during the summer. Апу person 
interested in the beauty of their village or 
city should report all trees in bad condition 
to the Park Commissioners. The Society 
of Little Gardens, Philadelphia, has voiced 
a protest against careless slaughter of vines. 
Cities need to preserve every vine because 
they are one of its chief assets for beauty. 
Every citizen should help guard the vines 
and trees. 


Y garden is a very small one, but I 

would like to have a few fruit trees. 
Do you recommend espalier trees? By all 
means. The fruit grown on an espalier tree 
generally ripens earlier because it has the 
protection and warmth of the wall and it 
is of excellent quality. You can plant a 
great many peach, plum, pear and apple 
trees against a wall and have an abundance 
of fruit. Such trees not only make a beauti- 
ful effect against the wall, but take up al- 
most no room. 


OULD you suggest some way of mak- 

ing a path in a city back-yard garden 
that is inexpensive and more decorative than 
the common flag-stone path? The most 
satisfactory path for a back-yard is one 
made of old-fashioned red brick. This can 
be brought from some building that is being 
torn down. The path should be very nar- 
row, to increase a sense of space in the 
yard. Narrow paths of white beach pebbles 
are very attractive or you can take old flag- 
stones, break them up into irregular shapes 
and set them in the form of stepping stones, 
letting the grass grow in between. 
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OLD WROUGHT-IRON FOOT-SCRAPERS 


OLD WROUGHT-IRON 
FOOT-SCRAPERS: BY 
JAMES THOMSON 


VERY old Georgian or Colonial . 
Е throughout the New England 

states had its foot-scraper as well as 
its knocker upon the door. Though now-a- 
days the chief use of the foot-scraper is 
perhaps that of decoration, still it belongs === سے‎ 
even on modern houses, to carry out the ҮШ چس مو ہر بی‎ 
spirit of the old homes. АП through the 0000 
New England states are still to be found WROUGHT -IRON FOOT-SCRAPER OF SIMPLE 
many examples of beautiful iron foot-scrap- ^ DESIGN 
ers. The best of them are hand made, к А : 
simply consisting of flat strips of iron, bent spirit of the old-time home has its foot- 
into scrolls both simple and elaborate. In scraper, even though it comes merely under 
old days the local blacksmith hammered out the head of decoration. 


scrolls to suit the grandeur or simplicity of Fortunately little shops are now to be 
his patron’s house and took true craftsman’s found in all the big cities that іп а way take 
pride in his work. the place of the old village blacksmith, at 


least as far as making wrought-iron lan- 
terns, lamps, andirons, candlesticks and foot- 
scrapers are concerned. These modern 
workers can reproduce the old designs ab- 
solutely. They also give many a twist to 
the band of iron that results in an immense 
improvement on many of the old things. 
In these craft-shops are also to be found 


qu 
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ORNAMENTAL BUT SUBSTANTIAL OLD-FASH- 
IONED FOOT-SCRAPER 


The pen-and-ink sketches shown in this 
article are of wrought-iron foot-scrapers 
found mainly in the Beacon Hill district of 
Boston, still standing upon the stoops of 
houses built early in the last century. Cast 
iron scrapers that imitate the wrought-iron 
ones of good design, always lack the delicacy 
and grace as well as the strength and beauty 
of those wrought patiently by an individual 
worker. 

An electric bell has been installed in all 
these old homes, still the door knockers hang 
upon the door. They must be there, else 
the door-way will seem strangely lacking. 
Door mats, hideously ugly, have for the 
most part supplanted the old foot-scrapers, 
still every house that wishes to carry the pAYS 
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OLD WROUGHT-IRON FOOT-SCRAPERS 


FOOT-SCRAPER REPRODUCED FROM AN OLD- 
TIME MODEL 


reproductions of the old Colonial door 
hinges, blind-holds, door knobs and latches. 
These reproductions are so perfect that of- 
tentimes the only way to tell them from the 
originals is that the simulation of age is 
overdone. All such work, however, is in 
the right direction for it is leadng people 
to prefer simple hand-made things, made 
through love of the work, to elaborate ones 
turned out commercially in factories. 

АП the sketches here reproduced can eas- 
Пу be imitated by the modern craft-worker. 
They are of the simplest possible workman- 
ship, and therefore of the most pleasing de- 
sign. 'It is the little things, such as blind- 


WROUGHT-IRON SCRAPER OF SIMPLEST LINES 


holds, hinges, knockers and foot-scrapers, 
that help give a newly finished house of 


` Colonial or Georgian design an appearance 


of age. If such details should be made after 
modern designs, then the spirit of the whole 
would be lost. It is by such small things that 
the illusive quality of atmosphere is ob- 
tained. . E d 
'The doorway of a house is the chief indi- 


cation of character, not only of the house 
but of the owner. If the design of the 
doorway is exquisitely faithful to tradition, 
or, on the other hand, carelessly adapted, 
then at once those passersby who are able 


. to read the signs, tell whether the owner 


is an appreciative student of architectural 
style, or a thoughtless acceptor of anything 
which an incompetent architect thrusts upon 
him. 

It is so easy to destroy the spirit of the 


HAND-WROUGHT GEORGIAN SCRAPER 


old times by the introduction of even so 
small a thing as a door knob. If the house 
is palpably of modern design, then the old 
fixtures would look as out of place as would 
new ones on the face of a building designed 
openly to reproduce the beauty of the old. 

There is а peculiar solid dignity about 
wrought iron never found in brass. The 
dark rich note of the iron against the white 
of a Colonial house or the red of a Georgian 
brick one, is unmistakably the correct and 
satisfying note. 


ANCIENT FOOT.SCRAPER OF HUMOROUS DESIGN 
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“THERE IS NO CULTURE 
UNTIL ЕУЕМ THE UTEN- 
SILS IN THE HOMES OF 
THE PEOPLE ARE BEAUTI- 
FUL” 


NEW kitchen cabinet is a marvelous 
A labor - saving device. It contains 
four hundred articles within arm's 
reach of the worker. No waste motion here! 


А.Х "Economy of Space" device that every 

housekeeper will approve of is a sauce- 
pan rack that fits on the inside of closet 
doors. It is convenient, neat and most 
practical. 


ENAMEL sinks are not only absolutely 

sanitary but are so spotlessly white that 
they set a standard for cleanliness of the 
whole kitchen. Instinctively the whole tone 
of the kitchen is brought up to it. 


SLIP covers for furniture transform a 

room as though a miracle had been per- 
formed—that is when made of a flowered 
cretonne. А quaint old-fashioned effect is 
produced by putting a ruffle that touches the 
floor upon the bottom of each chair and 
couch. i 


AY beds are far more attractive than 

the old-fashioned couch. They bring 
an air of refinement and taste, are com- 
fortable to sleep upon, a distinct ornament 
to the room and are not so suggestive of a 
bed as the old couch. There are designs 
for Colonial or in fact rooms of any period. 


BUSINESS women and college students 

will be glad to know of the one-cup 
coffee urn, invented by Marian Harland. It 
fits over the top of the cup and needs only 
boiling water poured through it to make a 
most excellent cup of coffee. 


А FIRELESS cooker is an indispensable 
part of every kitchen equipment, when 
a woman does her own work. Dinner can 
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be prepared in the cool, early hours of the 
day so that there is almost по standing 
overa hot stove. They can be made at home 
of a box, some excelsior and a tin can, or 
bought from $3.00 to $20.00. 


NEW uses for colored tile are constantly 

being discovered. One of the most at- 
tractive is as medallions sunk in concrete 
window-boxes for the edge of a sun-porch 
or outdoor living-room. 


BEACH umbrellas in a color to harmonize 

with the fittings of the porch are held 
rigid by being fastened down the center of a 
small iron or wood table so that they will 
stand securely on terrace or lawn. 


PORCH furniture in two colors such as 

black and orange, green and white, or 
gray and white, made of hard wood, every 
piece screwed and bolted together, are light 
and airy as a bit of trellis. These are 
enameled so that they will stand sun and 
rain апа “аге constructed for comfort as 
well as strength. They are suitable for 
porches as well as gardens. 


WE are building a house where living 
and dining-room are practically one. 
We must use green mission furniture for 
living-room and brown for the dining-room. 
Would cream tint or brown stain be best for 
the woodwork and what color shall I have 
for wall paper? Considering the fact that 
you have both brown and green mission 
furniture, use old ivory for the woodwork 
instead of brown. Get a good piece of cre- 
tonne with dull French blue predominating 
for pillows and hangings and get a plain 
tint paper for the walls, to match the back- 
ground of the cretonne. If there is a note of 
black in the hangings then use wrought iron 
in lamps, wall brackets, andirons, etc., in- 
stead of brass, and frame pictures with nar- 
row black mouldings. Use dull rugs that 
contain designs in browns and greens. The 
predominating tone might be old blue. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE DARLING AND OTHER 
STORIES: BY ANTON CHEKHOV 


T is from this volume of virile stories 

that "The Trousseau," published in the 
body of this magazine, is taken. This is 
the first volume of the translation of Chek- 
hov's wonderful Russian stories, given to us 
through the sympathetic translation of Con- 
stance Garnett. Chekhov's range of sub- 
ject, scene and situation is as varied as Rus- 
sia, its people, lands and political situations, 
itself. It takes a wide understandng of the 
Russian people and their language to give 
us such translations as these of Mrs. Gar- 
nett's. Her translations of Turgenev and 
Dostoevsky are already known and the 
fact that she has directed her attention to 
Chekhov gives people unacquainted with his 
mastery of the short story a surety of their 
worth. The first story in this volume, “The 
Darling," is followed by a lengthy criticism 
or perhaps appreciation of the story by 
Tolstoi. Every one of the ten stories of 
this volume grips with fresh interest because 
of the diversity of subject and the brilliant 
style of the writer. His pictures are drawn 
with so detailed and sharp a pen that the 
reader is carried entirely out of the atmos- 
phere of America and plunged into the here- 
tofore unknown world of Russia. We 
understand at least in part, love its honest 
vigor, and gain greater insight into the 
forces that are bringing Russia into so con- 


spicuous a place in the world's respect. 


(Published by The MacMillan Company, 
New York. 329 pages. Price $1.50.) 


THE DUEL AND OTHER STORIES: 
BY ANTON CHEKHOV 


HIS second volume of Anton Chekhov, 

translated by Constant Garnett, con- 
tains eight stories, the first of which oc- 
cupies fully half of the volume. William 
Lion Phelps in a review of Chekhov's stories 
declares that *He has at times that combina- 
tion of the absolutely real and the absolutely 
fantastic that is so characteristic of Gogol. 
He is like Turgenev in the delicacy and in 
the aloofness of his art. Не is indeed an 


exquisite artist, the faithful interpreter of. 


Russian life." “his second volume will do 
much to make the life of the Russian people 
familiar to American readers. (Published 
by The МасМШап Company, New York 
City. 323 pages. Price $1.50.) 


THE LAST DITCH: BY WILL LEV- 
INGTON COMFORT 


ILL LEVINGTON COMFORT gets 

at the big things in life in a big way 
and that is what matters. He treats his 
characters with such subtleness that you 
forget the individual in the sweeping drama 
that they produce. His vision is so fine, so 
firmly focused, so complete, that after the 
reading of his books there is a sense of 
finality; so it is in "The Last Ditch," a 
story of the Far East. I have never been in 
China, but after reading this book, if I ever 
go, I will have the feeling that comes from 
a long-forgotten familiar odor—a bringing 
back of memories. To me "Sir Romney" 
is the spirit of youth, enthusiastic, impres- 
sionable, every outside influence meaning 
development toward the realization of the 
ideal. А оп Bend typifies this ideal. Не 
is the embodied spirit of completion. He 
has gone beyond receiving, he gives. And 
the women; they are the means toward 
the great end—Comíort always finds the 
great end through love and beauty rather 
than through pain and ugliness. Moira 
Kelvin touches the edges of Romney's lite. 
That is all she wants to do. She too is the 
thing complete, and when she finds her mate 
it must be in a man like Nifton Bend. How 
quickly we feel that Алла Erivan with all 
her ideals still in the crucible, a true daugh- 
ter of Russia, will take Romney's hand and, 
always in the lead, walk with him to the very 
end—to the fulfillment of his dreams. І 
hope that Mr. Comfort will let us see these 
two people again. (Published by George 


. H. Doran Company, New York City. 360 


Pages. Price $1.35.) . 


THE SHADOW LINE: BY JOSEPH 
CONRAD 


HIS book is dedicated to *Borys and all 

others who like himself have crossed in 
early youth the shadow line of their genera- 
tion with love." Тһе shadow line is de- 
scribed by Mr. Conrad as that dim boundary 
that divides youth from maturity and this 
story tells how a young man unexpectedly 
found himself in command of a fever-strick- 
en vessel, and how with heavy responsibility 
upon him he did a man's task. Like all of 
Conrad's stories it carries the breath of the 
sea with it and though it does not rank with 
some of his other volumes for greatness, 
still nothing of his can be without interest. 
(Published by Doubleday, Page & Co., 
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Garden City, N. Y. 197 pp. Price $1.25 net.) 


HOW TO MAKE CONCRETE GAR- 
DEN FURNITURE AND ACCESSO- 
RIES: EDITED BY JOHN T. FALLON 


HIS is one of the most valuable books 

on the making of concrete furniture that 
has been published, because the directions 
are given so clearly and so comprehensive- 
ly that there can be no mistake in following 
them even by the most inexperienced. Тһе 
book deals with the selection and testing of 
materials, how to proportion and make them, 
how to make the forms and pour the con- 
crete and is then followed by full directions 
with sketches of the work in progress, and 
with finished photographs of such things as 
garden walls, steps, swimming pools, 
benches, sun-dials, bird baths, lanterns, pot- 
tery, cold-frames, garden rollers and so on. 
The preface contains an interesting descrip- 
tion of the history of the use of concrete as 
a building material, its use in days when the 
military roads of Rome were built on beds 
of concrete, and its present day almost uni- 
versal use in every kind of building where 
durability is demanded. Because this easily 
worked, durable material can be tinted, it is 


` especially suited for making garden furnish- 


ings of all kinds. This book enables an 
amateur to make his own. furniture, gives 
him the pleasure of carrying out his own 
ideas and gaining something individual, 
something that is not to be seen in the 
ordinary shop. (Published by Robert M. 
McBride and Company, New York City. 
105 Pages. Illustrated. Price $1.50.) 


HOME CRAFTS OF TO-DAY AND 
YESTERDAY: BY FLORENCE BU- 
CHANAN 


HERE is hardly a woman today who 

does not do some form of handiwork: 
This book is to put additional power and 
pleasure into the hands of such women. It 
is a detailed description of how to make 
almost everything that comes under the 
head of home craíts, such as making bas- 
kets of reed, cane and grasses, preparing 
the dyes for them, how to make simple 
looms and weave on them, how to make 
home-made rugs, batik, dyeing and how to 
hemstitch, mend linen, finish lingerie, etc. 
It is a small, clearly written hand-book con- 
taining enough diagrams to bring each de- 
tail of the matter under the consideration 
of the worker. It is a book of great value 
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to the woman who is unable to take advan- 
tage of personal instruction. Isabel Ely 
Lord, director of the School of Household 
Science and Arts, in an introduction to this 
book says that “Americans are said to be 
the most restless of all nations. Construc- 
tive things worth making—things of actual 
use and that answer a definite need should 
help to cultivate poise and calm.” (Pub- 
lished by Harper Bros, New York. Illus- 
trated. 170 pages. Price $1.00 net.) 


THE EFFICIENT KITCHEN: BY 
GEORGIE BOYNTON CHILD 


HE theme of this little book, in the 

words of the author, “is mastery: of 
the practical difficulties that are summed 
up in the phrase the technique of house- 
keeping. Its object is to awaken interest in 
a constructive solution of such problems, 
which will result, directly, in freedom and 
independence; and indirectly in a new spirt 
of joy and peace. Such men and women 
understand that housekeeping processes are 
merely a means to an епі. They know that 
efficiency is not gained simply by making 
the work-room efficient, but that it is a way 
of thinking, an attitude of mind, that in- 
volves mental mastery. They are ready to 
see work in its proper relation to life, to 
learn to subordinate the unessential to the 
essential, to think clearly and logically and 
to get results” Mr. and Mrs. Child are 
well known as leaders in the Housekeeping 
Experiment Station at Darien, Connecticut. 
They have discovered that it was impossible 
to do efficient work in an inefficient house. 
“First transform your conditions,” they 
found to be as imperative in housekeeping 
as in engineering or business. The little 
book is packed full of good advice on the 
planning of the kitchen, on scientific group- 
ing, selecting equipment, the daily care of 
the kitchen, disposal of its waste, the busi- 
ness side of it; in fact, there is not a factor 
in the whole running of a modern kitchen 
that has not been taken up in a practical 
way. Now that housekeepers all over the 
country are striving to economize, many 
women who have hitherto had no knowledge 
of the actual running of a kitchen have dis- 
missed their servants and attempted the 
entire running of their house-work. For 
such women this book will be a boon. (Pub- 
lished by Robert M. McBride & Company, 
New York. Illustrated. 242 pages. Price 
$1.25 net.) 
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ALFRED HUMPHREYS. 


PUBLISHED BY МАКҮ FANTON ROBERTS, INC. 
Volume I SEPTEMBER, 1917 Number 5 
“THE BATTALION OF DEATH", MADE UP OF 


WOMEN SOLDIERS WHO ARE TODAY FIGHT- 
ING RUSSIA'S BATTLE: BY MICHAEL POSNER 


FEW days ago the whole world was startled by the 
extraordinary heroism displayed on the Eastern front 
by the so-called “Legion of Death," composed entirely 
of Russian young women. In France, in England, and 
in Germany women have undoubtedly done a great deal 
to help wage the war. But the Russian were the first 
women to take an active part in the fighting, to go into the battle- 
field in organized body, side by side with men. And the fearless way 
in which they faced death, their unparalleled courage and determina- 
tion, seemed almost incredible to those who do not know the Russian 
woman. 

And indeed, those who are accustomed to see women in their 
subordinate position allotted to them in most countries, deprived of 
their social and economical rights, may well be surprised at such an 
independent step taken by the Russian women, defying all prece- 
dence in the history of womanhood. 

То the Russian, however, and to all those who are acquainted 
with the history of the movement for freedom in Russia for the last 
half a century, this marvelous occurrence is only a thing that was to 
be expected. From the very beginning of the great Russian Revo- 
lutionary movement, which traces back to the early seventies of the 
last century, women have taken an equal part in the work with men, 
sharing danger, responsibility and hard labor, in combating the mon- 
strous Autocracy that held their country under its hideous oppression. 

And from this constant cooperation sprang that sense of equality 
which in the course of time grew to be part and parcel of the life- 
philosophy of the Russian man and woman. The Russian manhood 
could never again feel toward their women, who have carried unflinch- 
ingly their part of the tremendous burden of enlightening and lib- 
erating the Russian nation, as to inferiors. 

This state of things had а most profound effect upon the woman's 
attitude toward all social and political questions. She no longer con- 
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sidered them as foreign to her sphere, on the contrary—she became 
accustomed to take them as matters of vital importance to herself. 
She felt instinctively that the liberation of Russia would also mean 
the liberation of the Russian woman. And so she went to her task 
with the self-sacrificing and lofty spirit which has become character- 
istic of her, and endured all hardships, inhuman suffering and even 
cruel death, with a smile on her lips and a quiet light of unshakable 
faith in her eyes. 

The names of such women as Vera Feigner, the sisters Korniloff, 
Ludmila, Volkensteii, Ekaterina Breshkovskaya and many others 
have become the symbols of unselfish love and everything big and 
noble, and will forever live in the heart of every free Russian. 

Like a flash of lightning the deeds of such women have bright- 
ened the dark sky of Russian life from time to time, and called forth 
the boundless admiration and gratitude from the millions, who put 
all their hope for a better day in these daring and uncompromising 
souls, in their rebellious and tenacious natures, whom they knew would 
never relent till liberty was won for their brothers and sisters. 


N the year eighteen hundred and seventy eight the overwhelming 
news rang across the wide steppes of Russia—that the mighty Gen- 
eral Treppoff, chief of the St. Petersburg Secret Police, one of 

the most contemptible bureaucrats, was shot. A secret joy filled the 
hearts of millions, and a blessing went out to the unknown hero. And 
who was that hero—Vera Sasulitch, a young woman. She walked 
into the general’s office and shot him dead, because he ordered a stu- 
dent to be flogged only for the reason that he had failed to salute Gen- 
eral Treppoff. Her act was prompted by indignation over outraged 
human right and dignity, and by a desire to bring Russia’s revolt 
before the only tribunal of justice—Public Opinion; to show the peo- 
ple the lawlessness of their rulers and instil fear into the stony heart 
of Russian officialdom. This great woman was of a very modest 
appearance and reserved manners. But beneath that outwardly in- 
conspicuous appearance there was hidden a strong and powerful 
nature. Her large gray eyes reflected an enthusiastic soul and a mind 
of rare depth and originality. 

'The sense of inner discontent—the source of all great deeds— 
forever tormented her. Idealism of the highest order was the fun- 
damental trait of her wonderful character. And in her devotion to 
the cause of Liberty she could never satisfy her sense of personal 
obligation and moral indebtedness to her people. Women like Vera 
Sasuliteh were by no means an exception in the ranks of the revolu- 
tionary army. It teemed with great, noble characters. Each man 
and woman who stood around the banner of freedom, no matter how 
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obscure and unpretending, had the very qualities of the foremost of 
them, when put to a test m their turn. 

These young men and women, stirred by a strong wave of dis- 
content with the intolerable conditions of oppression, flocked to the 
schools and universities in quest of knowledge, hoping to solve the 
many painful questions that tormented their souls. Soon the Rus- 
sian universities became the centers of all revolutionary ideas, aspira- 
tions and activities. Amongst the students the girls immediately 
found their place with the best of men, showing initiative and that 
lofty spirit which once for all settled the question of the woman's 
position in the eyes of the Russian society. 


ND when their enlightened minds had solved questions for them- 
selves, they decided to carry their message to the people; they 
wanted to kindle the spark of knowledge among the masses 

and blow it into a flaming sea of light so that Russia might realize 
the cause of her sufferings. Who was foremost among the pioneers? 
Always the young Russian woman. With an unparalleled courage 
she braved the perils of torture and death in order to do her bit, her 
duty to the unhappy people of her unfortunate land. She went to 
the publie schools of the most isolated villages, she shared the hard- 
ships of the poorest peasants, she deprived herself of all comforts 
of life—the one purpose to alleviate conditions made impossible by 
the sightlessness of the people. Besides helping Russia materially, 
these women heroes also made the people understand what stood be- 
tween them and freedom. 

This continuous activity carried on by the women of the Revolu- 
tion through many decades bore fruit. Тһе great people of Russia 
gave franchise to their women before it was asked for. 

Koltzof, the popular poet of Russia, was right indeed when he 
predicted that: “When the longed for day of freedom shall come, 
and Russia erects а monument to her liberators, the first place on 
it will be occupied by a figure of a student in his "£oujourka' cov- 
ered with blood." But free Russia went further—she put up a woman 
next to the man, on the same high pedestal. 


SCENE now opens vividly before my eyes, a scene that I car- 
A ried in my memory since the stirring days of nineteen hundred 
and five, when Russia for the first time shook its mighty fist in 

the face of Nicholas the Second, and forced him to issue the famous 
October manifesto:—An endless mass of people, young and old, men 
and women, peasants in their toulsaps, factory hands, students in their 
uniforms and various others, a sea of excited faces with an exalted 
light shining in their eyes, turned toward one point where on top of 
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. а high fence stood a young girl, tall and dark against the gray sky, 


talking to the silently listening sea of humanity. 

Her voice rang clear and high in the cold, damp air as she told 
them of the bitter fight against injustice and oppression that her com- 
rades were waging, of the brave men and women who sacrificed their 
lives on the altar of freedom. 

She told them of the girl Maria Spiridonova, who was tortured 
nearly to death by the Czar's agents; of the girl on whose naked body 
Cossacks extinguished burning cigarettes, just for amusement. She 
told them of many others who were shot, hanged, exiled to the swampy 
deserts of Siberia, thrown into prison cells for life, merely because 
they were too strong to compromise and too true to play false to 
their ideals and belief. Many a fist was shaken in bitter resentment. 
Many a tear of compassion rolled down the crude peasant faces. 
Many a young hand tightened into an iron grip and faces set with 
determination, and eyes flashed fearful hatred and revenge as the 
pale girl stood there and talked. I felt the power of that woman 
and 1 saw that she was the leader. 

It is erroneous to think that the Russian metamorphosis came 
over night, пог should we ascribe it solely to the war. What hap- 
pened in Russia would have happened sooner or later—war or no 
war. It had to happen. The crisis was overripe. Every Russian 
felt it, believed in it and looked forward to it. 

The tireless propaganda of those young men and women under- 
mined the Czar's throne, and it really never recovered from the ter- 
rific blow that was dealt it by the Revolutionaries in October nineteen 
hundred and five. 

And now that freedom is come, it is there for everybody—men 
and women alike. How could it be otherwise? ` Has not the Russian 
woman fought for it as well as the man? 

Should we wonder, at this time of greatest trial when their free- 
dom so dearly bought is threatened from without and from within, 
now that the Revolution needs a supreme sacrifice, need we be sur- 
prised that the free Russian women heeded the call, and came out to 
fight their enemy with undaunted courage and almost fatalistie fear- 
lessness ? 

No, the Russian women have won their freedom and they will 
keep it. The Russian women are in dead earnest. 


UST as we are going to press we read the following dispatch 
J from Russia to the New York Times: 

Petrograd, August 1 (Delayed) —As the result of the 
heroic conduct at the front of Miss Vera Butchareff’s female bat- 
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"THE BATTALION OF DEATH" 


talion the movement for the creation of a great woman's army is 
progressing throughout Russia with amazing rapidity. Already 
Petrograd, Moscow, and Kiev have formed regular recruiting bureaus 
and established barracks under the ordinary system of army adminis- 
tration, subject, under а newly issued order by Minister of War 
Kerensky, to the staffs of the local military districts. Тһе Govern- 
ment has issued arms and complete equipment to the women, and 
has appointed male commanders and instructors, and in view of the 
spread of the movement it is planning а more suitable uniform for 
the women fighters. 

In Petrograd a new battalion is being raised by the Chairwoman 
of the new Women's Military League, a university student, Miss 
Fromenko. The spacious Engineers’ Palace has been turned into а 
barracks in which seven hundred girls and women are already in 
uniform out of the one thousand two hundred so far enrolled. For 
the remaining places in the battalion there are one thousand five hun- 
dred applicants. 

In the entrance hall today there was gathered a group of new 
recruits whose ordinary feminine attire, long hair and soft features, 
contrasted sharply with the cropped heads and masculine bearing of 
the girls already in uniform. 'The chief of the battalion, Miss Fro- 
menko, a youthful, personally attractive girl after organizing the 
battalion, will herself go to the front. 

Тһе girls are for the most part between eighteen and thirty years 
of age. Some of the force are married women with children, and a 
few are of middle age, however. Among these latter a striking figure 
is Mme. Sofie Vansa, widow of a Colonel killed m battle, and whose 
two sons are now lying wounded. Sixty per cent of the members 
are peasant working girls of sturdy physique, with hard features and 
tanned faces, who, unlike Miss Butchareff's followers, all were sub- 
jected to severe physical tests before being accepted. 

“The organization of the battalion,” said Miss Fromenko today, 
“will be similar to that of the male fighting forces. It will have a 
regular staff, its own transport and medical service, its own signal 
corps, and a machine gun company with four guns, to the working 
of which our girls take readily. Finally there will be an expert scout- 
ing detachment of twenty-six Cossack girls, magnificent riders since 
childhood, all of whose fathers or husbands are now at the front. In 
the battalion are fifteen girls who already have seen service in men's 
units, three of them having been wounded. "These are invaluable, as 
they thoroughly understand the drill and camp life. 

*Many of our-girls have been at the front as Sisters of Mercy. 
All the officers of the battalion of high rank will be men." 
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OMETHING of the same patience that holds the 
wild creatures to an immovable, tireless poise, must 
possess the artist who desires to catch their fluent 
grace and fix it in bronze. It is impossible to repro- 
duce any emotion unless there is à sympathetic under- 
standing of that emotion. This is exemplified in the 
animal sketches and bronzes of Albert Humphreys. 

He is not only willing to sit long hours motionless as the beasts them- 

selves, but observes with eye as keen, alert to every characteristic mo- 

tion of padded feet, as they walk stealthily, or crouch for a spring. 
On my table is а small bronze of a bear cub of Mr. Humphreys 
sitting in his soft rolling way busily washing his face much as does a 
tame kitten. Mr. Humphreys told me that he has watched mother 
bears teaching their little cubs to be dainty both in table manners and 
toilet, and how to obey without question, her commands. Не said that 
one day he saw a mother bear distinctly tell her three children to sit 
upon the bank while she plunged into the pool for a swim. But the 
little ones became alarmed at her disappearance in the pool and began 
to run around and around whimpering, calling upon her to return. 

When the mother bear emerged and saw her disobedient children run- 

ning wildly about looking for her, she came ashore, boxed their ears, 

scolded them, sat them down in a row and again disappeared in the 
water. This time the little bears remained obediently patient where 
they had been told to stay, until the mother came for them. 
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HUMPHREYS' BRONZE ANIMALS 


Mr. Humphreys has modeled bears not only in their wild haunts 
but in the Bronx Zoological Gardens. It took craft, subtle as the 
animals, to induce his models to sit near his camp stool. His four- 
footed little furry friends quickly learned that the musical sound made 
by tapping a square lump of sugar against the iron bars of their cage 
meant something wonderfully good to eat. "They would even hear 
this sweet tinkle in their sleep and spring awake, eagerly anxious for 
the sugary morsel. After one taste they would hang about as close to 
him as they could get, posing adorably, begging with expressive eyes 
and outspread paws. The understanding friendship that sprang up 
between Mr. Humphreys and the bear cubs enabled him to translate 
their roly-poly slouches into pieces of bronze that will stand as paper 
weights, ash trays upon desks and as full-sized fountains and figures 
in children's playgrounds and city parks in a number of our cities, 
long after the inspiring living creatures have gone to their long sleep. 

His drawings and figures of lion cubs are marvelously true in 
their interpretation of wild reserved strength, tense or relaxed mus- 
cles. We are showing as frontispiece a group which he calls “The 
Desert Pool.” In this group he has reproduced, with marvelous ex- 
actness, the crouch of the beast that hugs close to the contours of the 
earth, melting into its shadows, blending into its form, until even the 
eyes of watchful enemies could not detect it. How touchingly the 
little cub follows the stealthy creep of its mother hugging close as he 
sees her do, lapping water silently. Whether at play with all caution 
thrown aside, or whether stealing softly along at night, Mr. Hum- 
phreys has been successful in catching the essential spirit of the wild 


animals. | 
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LONDON STREET TYPES MADE BEAU- 
TIFUL IN BARON DE MEYER'S PHO- 
TOGRAPHS 


НЕ process of photography is broadly described as the 
action of light upon a sensitized plate. This of course is 
an outward and visible form of the light of knowledge 
upon the sensitive plate of à man's mind. Any child 
can take а photograph—of a certain kind, and the 
whole developing process is also perfected almost past 

the possibility of unexperience. But such pictures simply 

record with sharp unpoetical outline objects arranged with 
no artistie grouping. Such photographs are the letter of the word 
without the spirit. 

It is the spirit that Baron deMeyer always catches in his 
photographs. Whether he is photographing an Arab leaning 
against the sun-baked wall, wild flowers, still life, children, dancers or 
people of the streets, it is always that spiritual or inner characteristic 
that he portrays as well as the material or outward. His Arab will be 
a type of the country, his wild flowers will have the nameless grace that 
distinguishes them from their cultivated relatives, his children repre- 
sent the soul of childhood, and his dancers make the dance alive. 


In the street types of London we are reproducing, he has caught 
the crafty, alert, shifting soul of the people that look out to us through 
the physical eye. We catch the thought of the burglar as he flashes 
his light: we see the vanity of the women of the street with the dashing 
feather on her hat, without which she would feel shorn of all her lure: 
the old lady with her basket reveals a life-time of shrewd bargaining 
and hard struggle to make the pennies life doles out to her take the 
place of sovereigns. The ordinary snapshot photographer would fail 
utterly to catch such subtle characteristics, namely because the ordi- 
nary person lacks the sensitive mind that is a greater factor in good 
photography than the sensitive plate. Ideas must be developed in 
quietness, must be treated with the chemical of the knowledge of life, 
with an insight into beauty and keenness of mental vision as surely 
as must the glass plate be treated with acids. 

Books giving minute directions in the technique of making of 
photographs have been written that leave nothing to be desired in the 
way of perfect understanding of the material art. But where is the 
book that will teach people to recognize that inner "something" that 
makes an object or a person the type of its kind! Such knowledge is 
not to be found in books, it is had only through the gift of the good 
Fairies of Genius at birth, or the cultivated sense won by wide travel 
and constant observation. 
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A ТҮРЕ OF LONDON STREET GIRL АТ ОХСЕ 
ALLURING AND REPELLING MADE PICTURESQUE 
IN THE PHOTOGRAPH BY BARON DE MEYER. 
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SHE MAY SELL PAPERS ОК FLOWERS ОК КЕЕР А LODG- 
ING HOUSE, ВОТ SHE IS INTERESTING THE MINUTE SHE 
IS CAUGHT IN THE CAMERA OF BARON DE MEYER. 
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THE MARAUDING ТҮРЕ, BUT NOT DANGEROUS: 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BARON DE MEYER. 
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A SHREWD OLD DAME ON HER WAY TO MARKETI 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BARON DE MEYER. 


САОСНТ BY THE CAMERA 


We do not know through what avenues of experimental study this 
artist traveled to reach the goal that sets him in the front rank of the 
modern photographers—all we can see is the perfect result. 

Not so many years ago the photographer was not crowned with 
the laurel wreaths of the artists, but those days have now passed. Once 
upon a time people said “that a camera could not tell a lie." Since 
the movies have shown us men walking through brick walls, boys toss- 
ing pianos lightly over a fence with one hand, express trains colliding 
with motor cars (and no one hurt) they have taught the publie not to 
believe anything that a camera had formerly supposed to prove. 
Truth lies in something beside the shape.of objects and the apparent 
action of people. It is the motive power, the thought that lies like a 
sentient thing that Baron deMeyer photographs. Тһе philosopher 
says that “Before one can see the truth he must be able to look 
through things." The meaning of this saying must be grasped by the 
photographer before he can record for us those things that do not 
pass away with the passing of the outward form. 

We can see also that in every work of art is “something” won by 
individual study that somehow grows up of itself, in every earnest 
student's mind. It is not to be conveyed by word of mouth, from 
teacher to student, it has naught to do with chemical formulas, with 
shutters, diaphragms, or time of exposure, but is the spirit that com- 
mands these temporal things to record eternal truths. Every man 
must work out for himself the solution that brings the image, hidden 
darkly upon the plate, into the light, so that all eyes may see. 

In the early days of this art the photographer was compelled to 
carry an outfit so cumbersome and so heavy that it almost prevented 
any one save a muscular giant from going out into the fields and into 
the by-ways of cities, to get a picture. With every advance in this 
art has come a simplifying of materials and methods, until now, all 
that is needed in the way of equipment can fit into a man's pocket. 
Yet how much greater are the present-day pictures, than anything 
ever produced by the old methods! It is understanding, not outward 
and visible tools, that the photographer must have and this is gained 
in the school of personal experience. How can one show us a type 
unless he has a consciousness of the variations of character that make 
one nation so different from another. Ап artist emphasizes these 
differences so that they are easily discerned, yet this emphasis is not 
brought out with uncouth strength, but subtly. 


GREAT COMRADES: А NEW EDUCA- 
TION: BY WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 


HERE is а lane of Lombardy poplars here from the 
Lake to the interurban car-line—a half mile. It is a 
lifting walk at any time, but summer evenings are 
wonderful with all the sounds and scents of a true pas- 
torale—lake-breath and meadowlands, the whole sky 
to look at, and the murmuring dissonance of the pop- 

lars. Often we walk to the car with passing guests. One 

evening a guest went away whom we loved very much. А lad 
of seven, named John, and I walked back from the car alone. 

He was ignited. І felt it at last through his hand. I had been 
thinking about my own things all too long, missing the beginnings 
of his talk: . . . Не hurried forward in the dusk, speaking 
in а hushed rapt voice. Because I had missed the first part, I said: 
*John, I want you to write that—either to-night or to-morrow." 

And this was what came in: 


THE Масіс LANE: 


It was at dusk. Two people left their tracks in Nature’s dust road. 
Love is found on that road. It is the road of the mystics. 

They leave their love in it; Nature kisses their feet, 

Many horses’ feet have been kissed on that mystic road. 

That mystic road will last forever. 

I long to walk upon that road of love. 

Love on that road wil last forver. 

It is all true love. 

Our friends have been met on that road of love. 

It leads to the Hills of God. 

Certain spelling matters have been corrected. We pay little 
attention to spelling in the work here. Тһе young ones learn by 
reading and get the proper look of a word altogether too soon in many 
cases. 

There was another high moment from John at the same time. 
Тһе following three lines have stool out from the period with memor- 
able magic: : 


WONDER 


'Тһе soft breath of the Mother came in through the window of vines 
'The stars were shining like the face of the New Generation. 


My spirit was away in the Hills. А noise at the door brought me ۔‎ 


back: 
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GREAT COMRADES 


OHN then fell into a psychological tangle which we found little 
J profit in following. By the “Mother” he referred to Nature. 
. . . The verse period has passed for the time. Around the 
age of seven, boys change. Often as in this case, they are not so inter- 
esting for a while afterward. John is coming nine now and is writing 
“action” stories with all the worn and regulation props and settings. 
Of course the early tendency will return with a dimension added. 
All transitions are times of disorder, but they are followed by larger 
areas and truer fulfillments of order. А cloud falls upon the запс- 
tuary but when it is dispelled one perceives a lifted dome, bright with 
its new cloth of gold. 

I am struck every day in dealing with young boys how wisdom 
and beauty and truth can be inculcated in their lives, without pain 
and strain to them, and with great profit to the teacher. The young 
mind is quick to change. It has not grown its pharisaical ivory. . . . 

Тһе sanction of а boy must be won on a physical basis. А man 
must know what the boy knows and go him one better. Тһе man 
must understand boy points of view, but never expect the boy to be 
peurile. Parents of the past generations have had the steady ef- 
frontery to expect very little from children. "Why, they are only 
children!" has done more to make for vacuousness and drivel than 
any other visionless point of view, none of which has been missed. 
There is a difference in ages, to be sure. The child's mind has not 
massed for use the external impacts of twenty or thirty years of life 
in the world, but there is also an immortal within—a singer, hero, 
builder, or a teacher possibly, eager to manifest through the child's 
fresh mind, fervid to bring the mind of the child to its subjection 
for the expression of its own revelations. Indeed the parents them- 
selves are enjoined to become as little children; and in arriving at this 
wisdom and respective humility, they may suddenly find masters in 
their own children. 


НЕВЕ is also a lad here of six named Tom. Yesterday I found 

him beside me on the sand, down by the water's edge. I began 

to tell him about the Inner Light that we all earry. You can 

talk over a child's head if your words are choked with mental com- 
plications (this is apt to be second-rate talk, anyway), but you seldom 
are out of reach of a fine child's grasp, when you speak of spiritual 
things. He was sitting cross-legged, folded hands between his knees 
a little six pointed star—head and shoulders the three upper points, 
knees with folded hands between, the three lower. He was bare from 
the waist up and thighs down, and brown as the honey of buckwheat. 
I told him that the seventh and perfect point of his star was 
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GREAT COMRADES 


within; that if he shut his eyes and kept very still, putüng away for 
the present all his thoughts about himself, his feelings, his wants and 
his rights—looking into himself as one would look ahead for a lamp 
in the night, listening deep within, as one would listen for the voice 
of a loved friend, —I promised that at last he would see what the three 
wise men saw—the Star in the East. Не need only follow that Star 
and be true to its guidance to come at last to the Cave and the Solar 
Babe. . . . After that I hinted that I would come to his feet and 
listen. 

'Tom felt that it was worth trying for at once—shut his eyes, 
turning all thoughts and gaze within. He held the posture long. 
A I have marveled again and again at the quickness with which 
the child-mind attains to concentration so essential for all original 
production. Тһе little ones have no mad emotional lists to sort out 
and subdue; their wants are simple “yes” and “по” is so many cases. 
Indeed, they are spared the struggle of becoming as little children. 
; . Тош held the posture, until I was actually tense from the 
strain of waiting and keeping my thoughts from calling his. 


Т was a sweet picture, too—sun-whitened hair, long yellow lashes, 
brown body with a bit of babe's softness left to it, and glorious 
sunlight. He opened his eyes at last saying that he had the door, 

where the light was, almost opened, when a fly bit him. des 

I thought of the perfection of the instance of the mind's way- 
wardness—the coming of the Master spoiled by a fly bite. : 
Tom will search for his Star every day. lt is strange that he is closer 
to the hill-pastures around Bethlehem under seven than for years 
afterward. 

To learn concentration in mid-life after the world “has been put 
through a man," is an ordeal at best; and yet we are by no means 
master of ourselves, nor capable of significant achievement until the 
brain can be stilled at will of its petty affairs (the first aim of con- 
centration) and becomes the glad servant of the “giant” within. 

A little later I saw Tom on the back or a huge black walk-trot 
saddle-horse of show quality—passing up the Lane at a fast clip, 
his feet half way to the stirrups, holding on to the saddle with one 
hand, the bridle-rein in the other. А year or two ago, I should have 
been afraid to allow that, but we manage now to relieve the young 
ones of & large part of the presence of our fears for their welfare. 
Children have enough to overcome from their parents. Frequently 
the New Age young people have to master their heredity before they 
begin upon themselves. | 

Life is а big horse to ride, so often a black horse. It is well to 
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GREAT COMRADES 


start them free and unafraid—even the little boys. We do not let 
them dwell in thought of pain. We do not permit tears. We inform 
them early that to be sick is a confession of uncleanness, that lying is 
for the use of cowards only, and that to be cruel marks the idiot. 


E are occasionally serious over repeated failures, but we laugh 
үу over things done well Tennis has unfolded marvelous pos- 
sibilities in the training of will force. Children are shown that 
there is a mystic quality to all the perfect games—that the great 
billiardists and tennis and baseball players, perform feats in higher 
space, whether they know it or not. There is the essential ideal first, 
in the making of the athlete as in the making of the poet. "Тһе great 
moments of play require faculties swifter and more unerring than the 
human eye or hand or mind. Ask the master of any game if he had 
time to think, in pulling off the stroke that wins. It is inspiration 
that he uses quite the same as the poet in his high moments. 
Education is the preparation of the mind to receive and answer to 
the inspiration from a plane above. The more you develop merely 
the brain of a child, the more he is detached from the great principles 
of being, the more he is closed to the real, the more he is endangered 
to actual lesion and sickness. The more you develop the spirit of a 
child, or rather give the significant One within an opportunity to come 
forth and be the child, the more you make for beauty, health, good- 
ness and even exhilaration of the body. . . . А lucky day when 
you start really to associate with your children, luckier still when 
you undertake the work of teaching them, incidental to your own 
work. Then and there you begin to realize that children are close 
to a source of things that you cannot touch. Presently you realize 
that they are teaching you. 


AY after day for three years I have studied and practiced the 
development of the child from within outward. I have seen 
а capacity to synthesize and assimilate mere mental matters, 
developed in a year by training the mind from the center of origins 
outward, that mental training alone could never accomplish. The 
mind itself becomes vigorous and avid and capacious and majestically 
swift. It is trained to express its True Self. That is power—that is 
King-play. 
This sentence covers the whole matter: 
The perfect way to develop the mind of the child is to teach him 
to sit and. listen at the feet of his own master, the Soul. 
The right to live and to bring the laughter of power to the days, 
must be won afresh each morning. No two days alike We make 
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ourselves impossible to children of the New Age by trying to confine 
them in the laws and rules of yesterday. The young people whom I 
serve, live in a different intensity. Their interest flags if I repeat, if 
I fall into familiar rhythms. Continually they spur me on. I think, 
after all, great teaching is the capacity to feel what the younger minds 
are thinking. If we are too coarse to catch the first warning of their 
resistance, they slip farther and farther from our grasp. 

It would not seem possible to hold American young people with 
spiritual affairs; yet this is done daily. We have made of the Unseen 
—the Great Gamble! I have shown how all else betrays—how all 
matter is а mockery at the last—that even love and friendship fail 
for those who are called to weep and worship wholly at the tomb of 
the body. . . . The truth is out: The beginnings of real teach- 
ing is in making the Unseen interesting and dramatic. 


E dwell upon the mystic white lines which connect all things— 
the sources of Daring and Beauty and Creativeness. I ask my 
young people where. they were—when they did any rare and 
improved bit of work, when they felt like Great Comrades, met some 
magnanimous impulse, arose to superb instants of play, or when in 
Chapel the big animation touched us all and set us free. They always 
answer that they were out of themselves. DEA 
That's а secret of the new teaching again—to lift the students 
out of themselves. . . . Men take to drink or drugs for the same 
reason: men and women set out on the great adventures, pleasures 
and quests for this. We produce for this freedom; we suffer and 
adore—to get out of ourselves. Mental teachings tie us in more 
firmly. Тһе teaching here—and по two days alike—is to startle and 
encourage the young minds to arise and live and breathe in that love- 
lier and more spacious dimension which borders the Unseen. Тһе 
doors open and shut so softly. One does not know he has been out— 
until he is back with strange light in his eyes and in his hands a gift 
from the Gods. 


НЕ essential spirituality of the new teaching must not be con- 

| fused with religious affairs as they are known and exploited m 
the world. You cannot teach the New Age religion of the 
world's kind. It has its own. No dry as dust sage will do: no un- 
washed pilgrim or Goodie Two-Shoes will get across. А snort wil! 
answer your sanctimoniousness; Science will reply to the abysses of 
your logic. . . . You must be the consummate artist if never 
before in your life, to teach the Beauty of the soul to youth. The 
young workers of the New Social Order will never bring forth their 
great harvests from your reflected light. You must be spontaneous 
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you must flood them with pure solar gold; you must show them by 
your life and your work, how you come and go into the Unseen. 
There is no rest. . . . One commands his disciples to go 
forth at last. Тһе teacher strides forward faster, when they cling. 
He tells them one day they must race the gamut to follow him; 
and the next day he puts another in his place and begs to be allowed 
a cushion in the midst of the children. . . . We hold them by set- 
ting them free—the first law of Love. All unions of the future— 
in trade and friendship and matrimony—will be founded upon the 
principle of freedom; and this is the essence of the new teaching—to 
liberate the children into their larger and God-quickened selves. 
No rest and no two days alike. 


Bob White called me this morning across the uncut hayfields 
at the edge of the lake-bluff. . . . His two smooth and 
patient notes seemed to contain the secret of putting off all 

fret and fear and unrest. Не seemed to ask if I had not done this 
already—had not yet put all boyish and unworldly things away? 
“Not yet? . . . Not yet?" he called the question. 

I answered that I would try again, and I set out straightway to 
be honest once more with the world, with the soil and with myself. 
I would begin with the clay again to be clean—to rise and think and 
dwell in cleanliness, to think no thought, to perform no action second- 
rate—to begin with the Laugh again—the warm laugh of conquest 
that always open some inner door to fresh powers—to arise afresh 
in the Glory and Gamble of the Unseen. . . . I returned and 
saw the young ones опе by one—from Tom and John up to the men 
and women—doing their work. I set about mine with a laugh and 
called the day good. Тһе teacher knows best who is taught. 


AFTERWARD 


QNE night silence melted us i 

То one quick flame, fringed with pale happiness. 
And afterward we wove our hopes 

To warm robes which we often wore. 

Тһе quick flame never came again, | 

But we touched our wishing-robes on cold evenings, 


And found a fire that stayed. 
MAXWELL BODENHEIM. 
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BRILLIANT COLOR IN А QUIET 
GARDEN 


ILLINGWORTH garden is not large, but lies a 
lovely gem, hidden in the heart of а great estate. This 
fair retreat enclosed by hedge and wall, entered 
through portals of tall trees is a place for quietness, 
reflection, as all gardens should be. Not for pomp 
and ostentatious display was it created, but for pure 

delight in grassy paths that lead among fine trees, in flower color and 

still waters that reflect the sky undisturbed by play of fountain. This 

sheltered spot grew from a woman's love of а garden. She wanted а 

place in which to be still, to think and rest. She wanted it thoroughly 

her own, thoroughly American, and while there is a half-formal note 
of design underlying it, there is not a suggestion of the formality of 

Italy. "Trees are grouped naturally and there are banks and masses 

of flower color such as is seen nowhere else on earth save in America. 

The chief characteristic of American gardens is color. We strive to 

have trees, shrubs and plants that blossom, more than an architectural 

design. 

This beautiful garden is part of the country home of George D. 
Pratt, Glen Cove, New York. The house itself, designed by Trow- 
bridge and Ackerman, is one of the finest examples of Tudor archi- 
tecture in America. On this estate are great lawns, fields, groves, 
brooks, and swimming pools. Roads wind about through the rolling 
country, following the contours of the land, searching out vantage 
points for observation of especial beauty. No forced artificiality any- 
where in house or grounds. The house, built of split stone, is low, 
broad, rambling, graceful of silhouette, eloquent of fine hospitality. 
The fact that it is entered from three levels shows that it has been built 
up from the land, as it should be, instead of the ground being leveled 
to a flat monotonous plane. The large swimming pool on one side 
reflects the stately stairway creating a charming picture. The drive- 
way and approach center the interest at the front, while a terrace and 
gardens add design to the other two sides. 

“The Garden of Quietness” of which we are writing, has been 
created from an old garden plot about one hundred and eighty by one 
hundred and seventy feet. The original grade sloped slightly to the 
south. James L. Greenleaf, landscape architect, who made this gar- 
den with the help of Mrs. Pratt (who is herself a skilled and enthu- 
siastic gardener), kept the old slope as his platform and in the center 
excavated a large oval about three feet deep. The garden is not оп a 
direct axis with the house, but trees have been grouped so cleverly be- 
tween house and garden that no consciousness of this is permitted. 
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THE GROUPING OF SHRUBS AND 


BRICK PATH ENTIRELY CIRCLING KILLING- 
WORTH GARDENS, AND RUNS BACK OF THE WIDE 


GRASS PATH: 


но 


TREES SHOWN НЕКЕ IS PARTICULARLY FINE. 


-- 


=> 


THE TREES IN THIS "GARDEN ОЕ QUIETNESS" HAVE ALL 
BEEN TRANSPLANTED TO THEIR PRESENT POSITIONS: THE 
ENTIRE GARDEN WAS DESIGNED TO FORM А BACKGROUND 
OF RICH, EVERGREEN COLOR FOR MASSES OF FLOWERS. 
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Photographs in this article by Edwin Levick. 


SPRINGTIME IN 
KILLINGWORTH 
GARDENS, SHOWING 
THE BEAUTIFUL 
EFFECT OF BLOS- 
SOMING SHRUBS 
AND BULBS, 
AGAINST A BACK- 
GROUND OF GREEN. 


ONE OF THE FOUR 
FLIGHTS OF GRASS 
STAIRWAYS THAT 
LEAD DOWN TO THE 
POOL IN MRS. 
PRATT’S GARDEN: 
THESE GRASS STEPS 
ARE ONE OF THE 
MOST BEAUTIFUL 
FEATURES OF THE 
WHOLE GARDEN. 
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COLOR IN A QUIET GARDEN 


НЕ garden is separated a little from the house which adds to the 

sense of seclusion striven for. А level walk, flower bordered, 

leads beneath trees to this retreat from a side entrance to the 
house. Another entrance is from a path that parallels for a short dis- 
tance the main driveway. This entrance at the upper end is through 
а group of flowering shrubs, down limestone steps and beneath two 
large elms. А long rustic pergola separates, or rather unites this 
flower sanctuary and vegetable garden. This long pergola ending in 
a rose-bowered summer house may be seen in one of the photographs. 
This same photograph also reveals the beauty of the wide grass walk 
that runs entirely around the outer borders of the garden plot, and 
also one of the four grass stairways that lead down to its clear still 
heart—the pool. 

These wonderful velvety-green walks, as well as the four flights 
of stairways are fifteen feet in width and a feature of rarest beauty. 
The grass walks and stairways are bordered or else planted in irregu- 
lar groups with old country box, transplanted from many an old New 
Jersey homestead, torn down to make way for a city. The moving of 
these great box hedges was in every case successful, for box will stand 
much transplanting if done properly. The large elm trees and the one 
big apple tree seen in the photographs were also successfully trans- 
planted to their present site. The trees are grouped informally as 
may also be noted. When two trees were found growing in friendly 
association, they were reset in the same relative position. ? 

Тһе planting: of this garden was primarily for strength of color. 
It is virtually a background for flowers;—but what a background! 
То give character, Mr. Greenleaf massed hedges of tall cedars in each 
corner. ‘These groups lead the eye up to tall poplars (also trans- 
planted), in order to create a picturesque sky line. Just enough space 
was left between the groups of tall cedars to permit an occasional view 
into the garden from the driveway. Though the architectural plan of 
the garden must be credited to Mr. Greenleaf, the choice of flowers 
and their massing is entirely the work of Mrs. Pratt, She has worked 
to get masses of color against a background of dark cedars. The 
photographs we are showing were taken in the early spring when only 
the bulbs and the first shrubs were in blossom. Later in the season 
clouds of blue delphinium will hover over the garden, centering to 
deep blue masses in one place and melting out to lighter touches at 
the end. 

'T another season foxgloves rise in supreme beauty against the 
A deep green. Therefore each hour of the season has its especial 

effect of color—blues, pinks, mauves and yellows arriving and 


departing at the will of the mistress of the garden. Between each of 
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NIGHT SONG 


the four wide grass stairways is a niche m which is a lovely lead figure 
imported from some old world garden. Тһе flowers are mainly 
planted as bands of color connecting the groups of box forming an ir- 
regular background of the central oval. In the heart of this whole 
garden is a pool, with its coping of stone barely rising above the vivid 
green of the lawn: Мо lilies dapple the surface of the pool, nor is а 
fountain allowed to ruffle it. No color shows here except that reflected 
from flowers or the sky. The bottom of the pool has been treated іп 
the most original way. Broken glass was scattered in the cement to 
give it a shimmering, greenish tone. 

'The entire garden is girdled by a brick path just back of the 
grass walks and grouped cedars. A few seats have been placed at 
intervals along this outer path from which glimpses into the garden 
may be had. АП along this outer walk are beds of richly colored 
flowers and shrubs, that one after the other paint the background with 
exquisite color. As noted before, in this garden masses of rich green 
predominate so that flower color could be thrown against it in the most 
striking manner. It is hard to believe that all of this work has been 
done in about one year. Box so slow of growth, and trees time-carved 
so wonderfully, conspire to make one feel that the garden has been 
lived in, enjoyed, treasured and cultivated for generations, 

Vision and hard work must go together in garden making, as 
well as in any other art. 'The vision in this case came from Mrs. 
Pratt. James L. Greenleaf helped her visualize the dream of her 
garden, while John Е. J سو‎ head gardener of the estate, brought 
it all to completion. 


NIGHT SONG 


НЕ road runs up against the stars, 

Cool stars, low-swinging in the night: 

The valley-guarded river gleams, - 
The pear-trees glimmer white. 


A little wind walks in content 
Along the quiet star-filled wood: 
This is the very road we went 
And here is where we stood. 


What unseen whisperers are these 
Whose voices I have always known? 
Only the happy heaven-heard trees, 
For I am here alone. 
GRACE HAZARD CoNxLING. 
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THE IDEALISTS: BY HELEN R. HULL 


Characters: HowARD WINCHERLY 
Том CHASE 
Mary LAKE 


Time: Тһе present day, or even tomorrow. An evening іп 
late *winter. 

Scene: Mary Lakes sitting room, a room both austere and 
careless. The austerity appears in the lack of any personal adorn- 
ment in the high, square room; the carelessness in the indifferent 
scattering about of books, of coats and a sweater piled in a chair, 
of neckties making a splash of color over the papers on the table, 
of canvases faced against the walls. 


Howard Wincherly, a slight little man in a well-pressed gray 


suit, is slumping in a chair by the table, his chunky fingers clasped 


between his knees. He watches Mary Lake, his eyes incredulous, 
somewhat terrified, his thin lips pressed together, giving him the 
aspect of a worried ascetic. 


SEX АН LAKE, backed against the open window, facing 
Howard, is a woman in her late twenties, with a sup- 
ple, muscular body and an intense vitality in her eyes 
and coloring. Her hands are thrust into the pockets 
of a faded blue painting smock. A suppressed eager- 
ness destroys the effect of the solicitude she is trying 
to express in her face. 
Mary: "That's all, Howard. 
Howanp: All! You knock over the world, and say that's all! 
Mary: Must I begin all over again? Е 
Howarp: You can't break our engagement like this—for no 
reason—Mary! Is it something I’ve done—said? Ill do anything 
you say 
Mary: Oh, по. No! It's just that I don't love you. I won't 
marry you. š 
Howazrp: But you must love ше. You—you couldn't have 
—why, I’ve seen you—betraying more than you would ever say—— 
Mary: I suppose you mean kissing you. Is that it? 
Howard: Yes. š bai 
Mary: (Leaving the window and coming forward to a c sd 
near the table) You know, Howard—I’m going to shock you | = 
ribly—but kissing's no 2242 x all. (She seats herself, her 
about one € - 
а d Mary! You—would let any man kiss you! 
Mary: No. Not any man. 
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THE IDEALISTS 


Howarp: Well! 

Mary: But within limits, you know 

Howard: You can’t understand what you are saying. І 
won't believe that you could have allowed me to love—as you have 
unless you really loved me. 

Mary: Don’t you see! There you go again, knowing more 
about me than I do myself. 

Howarp: Of course I do. You are trying to make me think 
you a horrible creature, a woman without self-respect, who would 
let any man kiss her 

Mary: That's not quite what I said. 

Howard: When I’ve seen your eyes, all luminous—don't you 
think I’ve known—and knelt to you for the love you gave me! 

Mary: Howard, I wish you'd try to believe what I say— just 
for а few minutes. 

Howarp: (Rising and moving about with short, irritated 
steps) I won't believe you when you say such things. They aren't 
true. You have promised to marry me. 

Mary: Do you remember, several times—when I have tried 
to tell you—that if you didn't—take all the love I had to give— 
you eouldn't keep ше? j | 

Howarp: You wouldn't marry yet! 

Mary: And so you would take what you wanted—up to your 

Howard: Are you accusing me—for decency? 

Mary: Never seeing 

Howarp: А man has to protect a woman. 

Mary: Well—I might have gone on—if he hadn't written. 

Howard: Why should that drive you mad! "There's more be- 
tween you than you've said. 

Mary: Am I mad? (She throws out her arms) Гуе been 
stifling and suddenly I see why. (Leaning forward, she brushes 
papers and ties off the little alarm clock on the table) If you don’t 
go, he’ll be here. | : 

Ночалво: (Seats himself on a straight chair near the window) 
I am not going. I will stay and tell him I’m your affianced husband. 

Mary: But you aren't! "Thats all over. = 

Howarp: I won'thave it over! (Beseechingly) I can't! 

Маву: Im sorry, Howard. 

Howarp: (Eagerly) Then see him, send him away, and 


Mary: Oh, һе won't stay. It’s curiosity he’s coming for. To 
see what he made of me! I was just a child. He played with me— 
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(Howard winces)—with my soul. I was an ordinary, homely girl, 
expecting to marry and settle down, as every other girl I knew 
expected to. He discovered my wings. Then he went away—and 
left me with a lot of unused love. He hadn’t wanted it—on the 
level where he moved. You caught me on the rebound. 

Howarp: Mary! Don’t desecrate what you have been! 

Mary: Is truth desecration? 

Howarp: It has the same sound. 

Mary: You had a chance to tether that love. You haven't. 

Howarp: Is he coming back to amuse himself with you again? 

Mary: (Rises with a restless shake of her shoulders) Oh, you 
can’t see! 

Howanrp: I see the whole structure of my life being knocked 
over. Mary! I’ve planned all the rest of my life about you. You 
can’t step out without even a reason. | 

Mary: (Slowly) I know those plans you have made. You've 
draped them all about me. They stifle me. 

Howarp: Plans any woman should desire draped—as you 
sneer. 

Mary: Any woman? How do you know? Do you remem- 
ber once—I said І never could stay in the nursery to tend children 
—if I wanted to paint. You told me, oh, most severely! that you 
would expect me to be on hand when the children had need of their 
mother. And І kept silence. - | 

Howard: But if the children needed yo 

` MARY: I've tried to break through your plans with some of 
my own, and yours were iron fetters snapping shut about my hands. 

HowaRp:. It’s just that I know things will seem different to 
you, once you are married, in my home. I haven't meant to fetter 
you. = | 

Mary: You can’t help it. 

Howarp: ГП leave you free—— 

Mary: (Stopping near him in her restless moving about the 
room) You think you could? You—who’ve grown content with > 
(She laughs, breaking off at the sound of a knock. She turns her 
head toward the door, her lips parted, a subdued radiance drifting 
-into her face. After a moment she crosses to the door, flings it open 
and. steps back. : | | 

Том Снавв stands in the doorway an instant, looking at Жан 
before he speaks. Не is tall, with a narrow face, gray eyes we 
spaced, and. satiric lips. His laugh is as satiric as his lips; his smile, 
which is rare, gives his entire face an unexpected gentleness and 


sympathy) 
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Tom: Hello, Aspasia! (He extends his hand. Mary lays her 
hand in his, with a casualness which suggests the revival of an old 
habit) You've picked an out of the way place for your tower. 
(Draws his fingers across her wrist) You are more beautiful than 
ever, Aspasia. 

(Howard, rises, kicking his chair aside. Mary turns; the pres- 
ent telescopes suddenly into a vivid past, so that she is held above 
herself in a brooding intensity) 

Mary: This is Howard Wincherly, Tom. 

Howard: (Stiffly) How-de-do. 

Mary: I told him you were coming, but he wouldn't go. 

Howard: (Seating himself again) I’m not going. It’s too 
important. 

Tom: Am I interrupting anything? 

Mary: You arent. It’s all over. 

Howard: It’s not over, Mr. Chase. We are engaged. Sud- 
denly, upon hearing that you are coming, Mary attempts to break 
the engagement. 

Tom: (With a laugh) “Aspasia! You aren't engaged—to 
Mr. Wincherly! [ 

Howarp: Why not! 

Том: То that respectable man? 522 
i Mary: Не called it that. I just said Га marry him, and now 
can't. i 

Том: Is һе very rich? Aspasia, what have you been playing 
with him for? | : 

Mary: Howard, won't you please go? 

Ночалвр: (With dignity) Мо! Mr. Chase, are you in love 
with her? | === 

Том: (Laughing адат) Та love? Mary, did you think I 
was in love with you? < 

Mary: (Steadily, although the question wipes the color from 
her face) You know very well I never did. : 

Howarp: You break our engagement because of him! ` 

Том: Come, come. She may give me as a reason. I don't 
mind being given as & reason. But it will be more interesting to 
know the real cause. (He drops comfortably into the armchair near 
the table, Mary watching him ав she answers) . 

Mary: You are the reason. And you are the reason I ever 
—was engaged. : : : : 

Том: I? Ah, Aspasia, can you find no better excuse—— 

Howanp: Thats what she says. That she's given me left- 
over affection—love you didn't want! . = 
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Manv: (She moves slowly behind, а chair, where she rests her 
arms on the back. She speaks hesitatingly, like a person trying a 
new language. It is, after all, a new language she is using, for tt is 
the expression of long silences) I didn’t intend that remark for 
you, Pericles. But it is true. 

Tom: Aspasia! Did I ever make love to you? We under- 
stood that love is only a delusion of the bourgeois—you and I—a 
mask for an ancient, disreputable instinct. Surely I never lured you 
into that morass! 

Mary: You were subtle. I believed you—with my ears! 

Tom: I found you unawake, I liberated your spirit. There 
was nothing else between us. 

Mary: Nothing. And yet when your fingers touched mine, a 
fame went through my heart. (She watches Тот, with grave, heavy 
eyes 

Howard: Mary! | 

Mary: Hush! I am finding out something. Pericles—you 
knew it! You saw I loved you! 

Том: I was afraid you did, at first. (Не smiles at her, his 
slow, strangely sympathetic smile. Mary's fingers strain together) 
But that wasn’t what we wanted. Women had loved me. To be 
quite frank, they were always falling in love with me. Falling їп 
love—curious phrase, that. `Т thought of а companionship with a 
beautiful woman which should leave the flesh behind—and yet have 
all the nuances of emotion. And you—you were so deliciously young 
and eager to be taught. You grew out of that first reaction to me 
into this other. 

Mary: Grew out of it? I grew around it. I hid it. I strug- 
gled to build walls thick enough to endure the terrible fire that 
blazed within—that I might give you what you wanted. All because 
I thought you didn’t know. And you were training me into your 
mould, Just as he has done! Have you come back to see whether I 
kept the shape you would give me? 

Tom: Ah, Aspasia, don’t you realize that all your ferment 
- made you heady wine, and I've come back— (Under her intensity 
of gaze he puts off his mockery) Гуе come back because I missed 
you, Mary. 

Howard: (Violently) What have you come back for? More 
of your nuances of emotion? 

— Mary: Howard, you'd better go, now. 

Howard: І can't go and leave you. You aren't yourself. 

Маву: (Seats herself, looking slowly from опе man to the 
other. Howard rises and grasps the corner of the table, somewhat 
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ridiculous in the stress of his feeling. Tom leans back in his chair, 
one leg thrown high over the other knee. His satiric delight in the 
situation is gradually slipping away) Not myself? Who, then? 
Your idea—or his? 

Tom: Don’t be bitter, Mary. It doesn’t become you. 

Mary; You didn’t wish any of the uncomfortable qualities in 
me, did you? Do you, Howard? I’m bitter now because I'm raw 
where Гуе wrenched myself out of chains. But I am out. 

Howangp: (With a beseeching humility) Mary! Do you 
mean our engagement? 

Том: Aspasia! Let me forge another set of chains. 1:11 marry 
you. I’m tired of missing you. 

Mary: (Leaning her elbows on the table and cupping her 
chin in one hand) Funny, how you can go on, without ever know- 
ing why. Here was I, always waiting for you to come back and 
discover that I loved you. And you had drawn me to the very edge 
— and left me. Oh, Í remember that night you went! You quoted 
Shaw. to me—‘“Cleopatra the Queen must have fortitude—courage 
—pride!”? Were you afraid I'd make a scene? ‘Then, because I was 
helpless with love, I threw myself into the first kind hands that 
offered. (Into her voice comes а note of compassion) Poor How- 
ard! You had to shape me up, too. If you had just taken my whole 
life with your kisses I might have lived forever on my illusions. - 

Howard: Магу, I can't hear you insulting yourself— 

Mary: I insult only your ideal, Howard. I’ve lived up to it 
as long as I can—a nice woman—liking to be kissed, but not know- 
ing why—eager, not too eager, to be the mistress of your proper 
household. I’m sorry if I’ve hurt you. I didn’t know. I was seeking 
relief for the ravishing of—something more than. just my body. 

Tow: (Rising and towering over Howard). Can't you see, 
Mr.—Mr.—what is your name—that she wants you to gO? > 

Mary: Yes. Both of you. : 

Tow: (With a swift step to the table, where he pulls M ary's 
hands from beneath her chin and holds them firmly) Im not going. 
Гуе been a fool—but I’ve come back. : == 

Mary: - Yes? : | ۱ : 

Tom: (Bends over and kisses her. Howard makes a desperate ` 
step toward them, and stops, his hands clutched) There! Aspasia, 
I love you! - aoe oe ee 

Mary: (As he releases her) That bourgeois morass! 

Tom: Youve said you love mel | 

` Many: (Rises, pushes back her chair, shaking herself with a 
splendid gesture) I was young—to lose my head! Now I'm cleared 
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| of it. (She drops her arms with a sigh) But—I’m tired. Won't 
| you go, both of you! 
Tom: You don’t mean you don’t want me! 
Mary: (Laughs quietly) 
| Howanp: But what are you going to do? 
Mary: (With a vague gesture about the studio) Oh—work. 
And ГП hunt for a man who'll meet me halfway. Body and soul 
and children and work—who won’t һауе a notion for me to live 
| up to—— 
| Howard: ГИ do anything you say! 
| Tow: There isn't a man on earth 
| Manv: Perhaps I сап make one over—to my idea! 
Tow: Practice on me, Aspasia! That would be interesting! 
Mary: (Somewhat regretfully) I couldn't. I bear too many 
of your finger-prints. 
| Howarp: Anything you wish, Mary! That the real woman 
| -- . I know is you, desires (He breaks off, disconcerted at Marys 
laugh) = 
| Mary: Good-bye! (She retreats toward the corner of the 
room. Her laugh is not hysterical; in its devastating ring of amuse- 
ment it has the promise of healing) Your plaything's broken. Тһе | 
strings won't make it dance. Good-bye! 


тот т УНИИ 


(After a moment of staring at her, the two men look at each 
other. Either of them, alone, might linger insistently. The two 
can't. Tom, with a gesture of resignation which attempts to be 
satiric, stalks out of the door. Howard, with several backward 
glances, follows. Ав the door closes behind them, Mary drops on 


to the stool before the easel, her hands relaxing in her lap) | 


OLD WINE 
Е I could lift 


T — My heart but high enough 
My heart would fill with love... 


But ah, my heart X 
Тоо still and heayy stays, 
Тоо brimming with old days. 


—ManGARET WIDDEMER. 
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THE FARMER AND THE VACATION GIRL 


ways and means of living, has put the tilling of the 
land back into the hands of woman again. Changing 
economic conditions of the centuries took from her the 
primitive scythe and the stone pestle; a new turn of 
Time’s wheel now puts into her hands the machine 
plow, the automobile harvester and the little tractor 
on wheels. True, she has never quite banished from the garden, when 
she could afford to cultivate one, but as living became more urban and 
so more complex, eyen gardens became a privilege for the few. But 
now, through the war, the pleasures of working close to Nature, of ob- 
serving the cycle of life and of working among living, growing things, 
can be had for any one who desires them. 

When war was declared, the President urged every owner of land 
to till every last hectar to its fullest capacity. His plea was answered 
with such enthusiastic accord that even green lawns were up-rooted to 
give way to potatoes, and the light green sprouts of tulips were replaced 
by the lighter green of onions. The response was as hearty as the avail- 
able labor supply permitted it to be. “But,” said the Landowners, 
“who is going to help us harvest and market our produce which we are 
planting ?" 

The Agriculture Committee of the Mayor's Committee of Women 
on National Defense of New York City gave them the answer. This 
Committee formulated a unit plan for agricultural workers, whereby 
groups of women, ten to thirty-five in each group, were invited into 
the fruit-growing country to help harvest the ripening fruits and 
vegetables. 


НЕБЕ аге the conditions under which they are formed :— An 
.§ unused house, a barn or even tents fixed up for quarters where 
they live together on the community basis; kitchen utensils and 
beds, which the employer provides, the workers bringing their own 
linen and table china and silver—such as they choose. One of the num- 
ber is delegated to be cook-housekeeper, and her wages as well as the 
eost of the food is shared by the rest of the unit. When they start up to - 
their eamp they are provided with ten days' rations on credit by the 
committee and are given a fully detailed dietary plan which provides 
out-of-door manual laborers their full quota of calories. 
One unit which was sent up to Milton, New York, was composed of 
ten girls, each representing a different trade and occupation; their 


_chaperon was a masseuse who was on furlough from duty in an English 


War hospital. “Not one of us had ever seen any of the others and yet 
we lived all through the strawberry season without the tiniest bit of а 
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Jar," said one of the girls who draws fashion pictures as a regular occu- 
pation and joined this unit for three weeks, by way of doing her bit for 
the nation. Sheis a slip of a thing weighing but ninety pounds; she was 
set to work the day she arrived and instead of succumbing in the first 
few days to the pain of unused muscles and a tired back, she stayed on 
and found herself growing stronger from day to day, acquiring a fine 
coat of tan and developing an appetite such as she had never known 
before. “I never had such a good time in all my life, and if I can, I am 
going to spend every other vacation in the same way. "This is the first 
time I came back to town with my pocket full instead of being in debt 
and more than that, I feel like work! Other years I have spent most 
of my time sitting on the porch of a boarding house wondering where 
I could find something to do, and worrying how not to be bored with 
life. But this year we were so busy all day long that we hadn't any 
desire when night came for anything but our straw-filled mattresses all 
smelly with sweet clover and hay." She confessed that the first few 
days they spent more time eating the luscious berries than picking them 
for market. | 

But when they discovered that they weren't making any money 
and were only getting sick of the taste of strawberries, they got down 
to serious business. They were paid two cents a quart for strawberries, 
three cents for raspberries and one and one-half cents for currants and 
cherries. Some of them came away with nine dollars a week saved, 
and the more nimble-fingered with twelve dollars. Тһеу spent about 
three and a half dollars to about four dollars a week on food and such 
few incidentals as their life admitted. 

Surely that is а profitable way to spend a vacation, particularly 
when you consider that most of the girls work in trades which are 
closed down all summer, and so forced to be idle—a vacation profitable 
to pocket-book, body and soul! 


НЕ Mayor's Committee of Women sent out ten such units during 

| the months of July and August and kept them constantly up to 
the original number. They had many calls for more workers for 

each unit and for more units ; but as they did not launch the scheme suffi- 
ciently early in the year, it was difficult to reach enough people to 


supply the constantly increasing demand. Next year they are going ` 


to begin even before the frost breaks to reeruit the ranks of women farm 
laborers. 

One of their units established at Mt. Kisco in Westchester County 
was of a somewhat different nature. Here they averaged about forty- 
five girls, an agricultural director, a housekeeper, three dietitians, 
(pupils of the School of Household Arts, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
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University), and their Dean, Miss Ida Ogilvie, Professor of Geology 
at Barnard College, and three colored women to do the housework. 
These girls were graduates of the Manhattan Trade School and Col- 
lege Students. They lived in a large house standing amidst five hun- 
dred acres of land dating back to Revolutionary days. "They were 
taught every kind of agricultural work from bud to the seed and were 
trained in by working on their own farm, maintained to provide their 
own table. In this way they make their first mistakes at their own 
expense and are at the same time gradually accustomed to the new tax 
upon muscles. When they were finally ready to work for hire, else- 
where, they were sent out with a squad, captained by опе of the older, 
more experienced workers to work the land for an eight-hour day. 
Every known and unknown vehicle of ample proportions were put 
into service to convey those “farmers” (the “Mayor’s granddaughters” 
some naughty little boys in the neighborhood called them) to their 
place of work. Тһе farm itself boasted a Ford bus—the first of its 
kind—which, before it got into the hands of the ingenious crew at Mt. 
Kisco was merely a Ford truck. The addition of an adjustable seat 
or two sufficed for the disguise. АП over Westchester County they go: 
— sometimes as far as twenty-five miles from home. Тһе farther they 
have to go, the better they like it—for does it not mean a glorious 
ride in the dewy early hours in the greenest country, through fresh 
winds and sweet smells?  . - f l 

The very fact that the farmers and estate owners sent for these 
young people and sent them back home again at night should be proof 
enough that their work was satisfactory. То a Doubting "Thomas: 
who wants more, there is this to say: that when the girls first started in 
to work, they asked twenty cents an hour and worked four hours a 


` day; then when they found that they could do the work expected of 


them they put up their price to twenty-two and one-half cents and 
offered to work six hours a day. In spite of this, the demand for their 
service increased, and so, being good business women. with an under- 
standing of the laws of economies, they put up their price to twenty- 
five cents. "They gotit. And, as they were working eight hours a day 
they were earning two dollars a day—regular farm-hands wage! The 
camp gets the money and they are paid six dollars a week if they are 
wage-earners and fifteen dollars per month if they are merely indulging 
in a little practical patriotism. == 

It was surprising to the girls as well as to their employers that, ` 
after the short preliminary “J ack-of-all-Trades” experience they had 
in their first two weeks’ training on the home grounds, they should 
have been able to plant a straight line, mow, weed, trim, "thin out," 
replant, mix and apply fertilizer, milk cows, separate the milk, and 
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THE GIRLS NOT 
ONLY WORK IN THE 
ORCHARDS AND 
FIELDS ON THE 
FARMS AT MT. KISKO, 
BUT THEY ARE 
TRAINED TO DO THE 
WORK IN А MOST 
EFFICIENT WAY: 
CAREFUL NOTES АВЕ, 
MADE OF ALL IN- 
STRUCTION GIVEN 
AND A REPORT OF 
EACH DAY'S WORK IS 
JOTTED DOWN WHILE 
RESTING ON A HAY- 
MOW OR ON THE 
EDGE OF A WHEEL- 
BARROW. 


VACATION GIRL STARTING 
INTO WORK AT ONE OF THE 
LARGE FARMS AT MT. KISCO. 
A BETTER COSTUME FOR А 
SUMMER OUTING IT WOULD 
BE HARD TO FIND: AND THE 
WORK THIS GIRL IS DOING 
WILL NOT ONLY BRING HER 
PROFIT AT THE END OF HER 
VACATION, BUT HELP HER 
TO GAIN А WIDER UNDER- 
STANDING AND GREATER ЕХ- 
JOYMENT OF LIFE. 


GATHERING CORN ON ONE OF THE FARMS АТ МТ. KISCO. 


A GROUP OF VACATION GIRLS BEGINNING THEIR WORK 
AS CULTIVATORS. 


GIRL FARMERS PITCHING AND LOADING HAY АТ MT. 
KISCO: A FINER EXERCISE FOR THE LUNGS IT WOULD BE 
HARD TO DEVISE. 


LUNCHEON TIME FOR THE GIRLS WITH THE MOST 
WHOLESOME FOOD IN THE WORLD, BREAD AND MILK. 
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STARTING HOME AT TWILIGHT AFTER A LONG 


DAY IN THE FIELD. 
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MOST OF THE GIRLS PREFER CAMPING OUT 
TO LIVING INDOORS DURING THEIR VACATION. 
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churn the butter. But perhaps young women who have never done 
anything all their life, since they left school, but run a sewing machine, 
file letters, write columns of figures, teach school or trim hats can hoe 
corn and hill potatoes better than if they had been brought up on 
afarm. It may be the perspective they bring to their work, it may be 
its newness that holds their keen interest—but certain it is that they 
have taken to the land as a mole to the ground. 


HESE women аге the soldiers of the field. "They volunteer to 
serve their nation by supplying the food to feed her armies and 
her industrial workers, behind the army. They know, as well as the 
men who volunteer for military service, that theirs is not to be an easy 
life, that they will have to do what they have pledged themselves to do, 
not shirk nor grumble. And they learn to take orders! It is an un- 
written law at this camp not to give unsolicited advice to employers. 
The experimenting and theorizing are all done at home, and if they 
cite their employer's methods as a bad example of agricultural pro- 
cedure at their next class or rainy-day lecture in the barn, no one 
knows it but the girls themselves. 
And to complete the soldier analogy—each candidate has to pass 
a physical examination before she is admitted to a “camp” and if she 
has the slightest defect that might disqualify her to do the Nation's 
farm work, she has to go elsewhere to recover—these units are em- 
phatically not convalescent homes. It oftentimes seems a severe rule, 
when for instance there comes a letter from two girls in a bindery who 
say that they want to go work on a farm for “we feel kiner rundown”! 
But, like recruiting for the army—the strict rules serve as a new 
incentive to keep fit. 
The whole "unit plan" is a well thought-through sociological 
experiment, which, in spite of a short season and a late beginning for 
its first application has proved its effectiveness. Much credit for the 
scheme should. ро to Mrs. Charles Short, Jr., an Austrian Countess, 
who had spent a great deal of time studying European and English 
garden schools. She first interested a group of residents of West- 
chester County in her project and then, when she had collected the 
money, found the house and purchased the furnishings, she went to 
Miss C. Gildersleeve, Dean of Barnard College, and to Miss Flor- 
ence Marshall, principal of the Manhattan Training School, to get 
some girls to put her ideas into practice. It was a fortunate cireum- 
stance that she and Miss Gildersleeve should have met at this time for 
the latter was working out a similar scheme for the berry-picking units 
to be sent out by the Agricultural Committee of the Mayor's Com- 
mittee of Women on National Defense in New York City. So they 
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combined forces and, when they saw that their plan was meeting with 
success, they published an outline of it which they have sent to every 
available group of civic-minded women in the country and to all the 
agricultural schools, with the earnest recommendation that similar ex- 
periments be made wherever there is а shortage of labor in productive 
areas and & metropolitan district not far distant which might furnish 
agricultural workers, even if only for temporary periods. 

So it is a plan, not only to express patriotism in а very practical 
way іп a time of national need, but a permanent measure to give women 
working in city factories and offices and schoolroofs an opportunity 
to spend their vacations working in the open under the best conditions 
possible and, in many instances, earning money at another trade when 
their first is forcing them to live in idleness for many consecutive weeks 
from spring to fall. It is so obvious a plan that one wonders it was 
never thought of before. But as with many other things, the war has 
crystallized the need of and engendered the patriotic zeal to put a 
comprehensive scheme of this sort into action. 

TYPICAL CONDITIONS UNDER WHICE BERRY PICKERS Live. 

А vacant house or tents with cots, two to four in one room ог tent. 
Wood stove or out of door fire place. Length of stay, four weeks. 
Must remain time agreed upon. 

Prices paid: Two cents per quart for strawberries; three cents 
per quart for raspberries; one and a half cents per quart for currants; 
one and a half cents per quart for cherries. Pay received when 100 
quarts are credited. ` 

Buying of food, cooking, serving, and housekeeping duties are 
ranged on а co-operative plan. 

NECESSARY EQUIPMENT. 

Three sheets, three pillow slips, one small pillow, blankets, towels, 
toilet necessities, medical supplies (Examining Physician suggests 
Carron oil for sunburn, Aqua-rosa ointment as а cold cream, Zinc 
sterate for powder and pair of smoked glasses) thick shoes, plain 
waists easy to launder, peanut straw hat, ten cent dark-faced brim for 
eye-shade, plain underwear, khaki overalls, waist-measure two inches 
larger than bust measure; laundry soap, knife, fork, spoon, plate, 
saucer, eup or glass, sweater or old coat. : 
APPROXIMATE EXPENSE. | 

Boat about one dollar and fifty cents; estimate for food each week, 
three dollars and fifty cents to four dollars; ineidental expense per 
week, fifty сепїз; ayerage earnings about nine dollars. | 
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BIRDS IN WAR TIME: SOME INTER- 
ESTING STORIES: BY T. GILBERT 
PEARSON 


“The food Зеус іп America by insects and small rodents would feed 

the people of Belgium.” 

HE great World War which has had such a tremendous 
effect on many of the interests and activities of man- 
kind, has also had some curious and pronounced effects 
on the wild bird life. What some of these effects are 
itis my purpose here to set forth. 

As а general proposition war has usually been 
beneficial to game birds and game animals, for the very simple 
reason that men are too busy hunting each other to engage 
extensively in hunting game. Thus during the disturbances of 
recent years in Mexico, mountain sheep and deer have greatly 
multiplied in some sections of our sister republic to the South. 
Of course much of the hunting of these large game animals was 
done by English, American, and to some extent French, and other 
foreign sportsmen. Owing to the unsettled conditions this class of 
hunters have of late kept out of the country. | 

In Europe for the first year ог two of the war the wild birds 
were greatly benefited. In France all hunting of every description 
was prohibited in the war zone, and the Minister of War early issued 
an order which stopped the sale of all native game. Some idea of 
the effect of this can be gathered when we remember that more than 
one thousand tons of native killed game were ordinarily sold annually 
in the markets of France. In this connection it may be well to men- 
tion that in France such birds as thrushes, blackbirds, and other small 
Species are regarded as game birds. š 

In Belgium it has long been a regular business to take larks 
for food, and for some years before the beginning of the war these 
and other birds were exported in large numbers. 'The larks sent from 
Belgium to Franee alone every year amounted to more than fifty 
thousand. Exporting to France of course has been totally stopped 
by the war, and just how much traffic in these birds now goes on in 
Belgium we are not advised. It is safe to conclude, however, that 
there is very little shooting, as the native population 1s totally de- 
prived of the use of fire-arms. ЕВ 

For many years bird-protectionists m England have been labor- 
ing to secure a law prohibiting the importation of feathers of birds 
to England in order to discourage that much the killing of Birds-of- 
Paradise and other tropical species in many parts of the world. The 
commercial interests were able to block all such contemplated re- 
forms. Sometime after the war broke out, and as а war measure 
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the British Government suddenly took this action, much to the dis- 
comfiture of the milliners. 

From these citations it may be seen that in certain ways the 
birds of the world have been benefited by the war. Оп the other 
hand it is а curious fact that in the war zone of France many birds 
have not only failed to increase, but some have actually been notably 
decreasing in numbers. It would appear that the reason for this is 
due to the enormous increase in the numbers of rats, mice, hawks, 
owls, and magpies. Heretofore the numbers of predatory species of 
birds had largely been kept in check by the great numbers of game 
keepers on the numerous game preserves throughout the country. 
The activities of these men were long since reduced to a minimum, with 
the result that hawks and owls have increased and the smaller birds 
have suffered. 


Тһе reason for the vast hordes of the rats and mice has been due 
to the abnormal supply of food that has been readily accessible about 
all the camps, along the military roads, and everywhere that horses 
are used. There is a great and continued wastage of grain, and the 
rodents have mightily increased and thrived as a result. Аз long as 
a ratis well fed and keeps in good physical condition it is able to 
withstand disease to which weak and hungry rats succumb. These 
plump and well-fed creatures also reproduce rapidly under the pres- 
ent conditions. The trenches swarm with them. They scurry from 
the roads as the soldiers go by. They are in the buildings, grain 
wagons, bushes, and everywhere, and they destroy the eggs of birds 
in nests that are on or near the ground. 

In some instances the supply of weasels has also been augmented 
and the destructiveness of these blood-thirsty haunters of the shadows 
is well known to every poultry raiser and game breeder. 


OME interesting letters have come from ornithologists who are 
S in the army. One of these received by Doctor Frank M. Chap- 
man some months ago from Major Allan Brooks of British 
Columbia, tells of the interesting effect of shell fire on birds that come 
within the war zone. Major Brooks says: 

“The effect of cannon-fire on birds is amazing. Almost without 
exception they absolutely disregard it. Even easily disturbed birds, 
like Crows and Woodpigeons, are quite indifferent. My first ex- 
perience of а heavy cannonade was in the early spring of last year. 
The Blackbirds were all singing in the trees that lined the Yser Canal 
when on a sudden hundreds of guns of every calibre burst into a ter 
rific and continuous cannonade; the enemy answered, and shells tore 
through the trees for hour after hour. 
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“The effect was absolutely stunning to us humans, and when 
after three hours there was a sudden and complete cessation, the first 
thing that one’s reeling senses realized was that the Blackbirds were 
still serenely fluting away—I don't think they had ever ceased. 

“Another time I was listening to the rich chucklings and gurglings 
of a nightingale—the first of the season—and had located the song- 
ster with my glass, when the morning calm was shattered by a burst 
of rifle-fire close by; the retiring and elusive bird paid no attention, 
nor did he seek a lower or less conspicuous perch. 

“The only exception I have noticed out here to this general dis- 
regard of noise, was in the case of one species, the green sandpiper, 
the Old World congener of our solitary sandpiper. 

“Twice I have seen this bird, and each time in a highly nervous 
state from shell-fire. 

“Опе of these instances afforded me some amusement at a time 
when diversion was welcome. We were enduring nine hours of heavy 
hostile shelling with very inadequate shelter. As I lay behind a 
breastwork of sandbags, I watched the anties of a green sandpiper 
who was trying to get his breakfast in the water-filled shell-holes 
close by. Every time he settled, a big high-explosive shell would 
burst nearby with.a deafening crash and a geyser of black loam, and 
away would go the poor bird to circle in the blue for perhaps ten min- 
utes and then pitch down in front of me again, to repeat the same per- 
formance as another shell would land near him almost immediately. 

“Meanwhile an unruffled cuckoo called continuously in some 
nearby pollard willows, and larks rose one after the other, sometimes 
from the close vicinity of a bursting shell, singing serenely as if there 
was nothing to mar a. perfect day." : 

The fact that these birds sing in the midst of artillery fire as 
mentioned by Major Brooks does not necessarily mean that they are 
filled with happiness. Birds often burst into song when highly ex- 
cited from any cause. I have on many occasions seen a male Warbler 
begin singing at a time when he and his mate were greatly alarmed 
and disturbed because I was in the immediate neighborhood of their 
nest or young. | 

Another reference to the behavior of birds оп the battle front 
comes from various observers regarding their actions in a gas attack. 
When the trenches are in or near woods where birds are roosting 
they in a measure serve as feathered sentinels. They seem to be able 
to detect the first faint indication of gas, and by their noise and hasty 
departure are said to warn the soldiers in the trenches below that gas 
masks are immediately needed. ; 2 

Concerning this characteristie of birds we have evidence in our 
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own country where canaries are taken into coal mines to detect the 
presence of gas before it is yet discernible by the miners. 


N this country there is a new threat to the bird-life as a result 
I of the war. We have during the past few weeks received nu- 
merous complaints that owing to the high cost of meat Italians 
and Hungarians in the North and Negroes in the South have become 
unusually busy in killing song birds for food. If there ever was а 
time when we needed our insect-eating bird population it is today. 
A large percent of the insects hatched into the world never reach 
maturity because of lack of food. If the food supply is increased, 
therefore, the insects increase. Now with a greatly increased acreage 
being put under cultivation many more succulent plants, fruits and 
vegetables on which insects feed are now available. 'This means we 
should have an increased bird supply. Everyone interested in birds 
should combat this new menace. Т/е crops destroyed by insects and 
small rodents іп America would feed the people of Belgiwm! То help 
meet this evil the National Association of Audubon Societies is having 
printed tens of thousands of cloth posters calling attention to the 
law and asking people to report violations. These posters are nine 
by fifteen inches and are suitable for posting anywhere. Across the 
top of the poster runs the legend, “Shooting on this property is pro- 
hibited.” Thus the poster serves also а-а trespass notice. Any that 
are put up where it is not desired to prohibit trespassing, can be made 
thoroughly acceptable and profitable by turning in the poster at the 
top, thus hiding the sentence quoted above. 

Any reader of Ње Тосснѕтоме MAGAZINE who would be inter- 
ested in putting up some of these posters may secure them without 
cost by addressing the writer at Nineteen Seventy-four Broadway, 
New York City. Write for one poster, or six, or & dozen, or as many 
as you agree to have posted. 

We are adding here a sample of the Audubon poster in English. 
This is followed in the original poster by a translation in Italian. 


Shooting On This Property Is Prohibited. 
WAR 
PROTECT THE Birps ав A War MEASURE! 


The food destroyed in America by insects and small 
rodents would feed the people of Belgium! Birds are 


k the great natural enemies of these pests. The laws of 
I this State and of the Nation protect insect-eating birds, 
but many are being shot wantonly and for food. Re- 
i port violations to the nearest game warden or to the ad- 
‘at dress given above. 
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ASALENDULAS-brilliant orientalists, opening and 
closing with the sun, following its course across the 
heavens from morn to eve, devotedly imitating the 
<\ form and glowing color of the Lord of the Sky to 
şal the best of their abilities—such аге the golden disks 
that Shakespeare celebrated and that almost every 
garden-maker honors by giving a place in the sun. 
‘These hardy, gaudy little sun-worshippers, that 
blossom throughout the calendar, are as much loved by children as the 
flower-gold dandelion; while hoary headed gardeners have the greatest 
respect for them because they will glow, burn and shine in sunshiny or 
cloudy weather and flash their light brightly in soils and under con- 
ditions in which other flowers refuse absolutely to bloom. All they 
ask apparently is to be allowed to gaze their full upon the sun they 
worship. Their loyal devotion has won many a comment from poets 
— попе perhaps better known than these lines of Shakespeare, “Тһе 
marigold that goes to bed with the sun and with him rises weeping.” 
These few words show the exactness of Shakespeare's observation, for 
when the marigolds open their eyes as the sun comes again to the gar- 
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den, dew-drops are seen glistening like tears. Keats also immortalized 
the marigold's habit of closing at night and catching the dew-drops: 


| “Open fresh your round of.starry folds, 

| Үе ardent marigolds! 

1 Dry up the moisture from your golden lids, 

For great Apollo bids 

'That in these days your praises should be sung." 


Italians dedicate the shining calendula officinalis to the Virgin 
and use it lavishly in festivities in her honor. It is an emblem of affec- 
tion and sympathy and also strange to say of jealousy and grief. It 
was once called “Herb-General of all pottage" because the blossoms 
when dried were esteemed most highly for flavoring of soups. Syrups 
and conserves also were made of its fresh flowers. But how distressing 
the thought of using these cheerful little emblems of the sun in so 
materialistic a way, when they are so curiously ornamental in gardens 
and bring such sweet light to rooms. 


НЕ culture of these “best and showiest of free-flowering hardy 
annuals," as the catalogues say, is the simplest, almost any good 
garden soil by the sea or inland—if the sun shines upon it. ‘They 
will even bloom in the house window in pots all through the winter if 
started right. Those sown out-of-doors should be thinned out after 
they are well started and transplanted about eight inches apart, for 
they like to make a bushy growth and should not be crowded. Their 
eatalogue names are delightful and need no lengthy explanatory de- 
scription—Prince of Orange, Orange King, Lemon Queen, Oriole, 
Meteor, Pure Gold, Double Sulphur and Royal Trianon. Of course, 
-there are “mixed” packages of seeds and Pluvialis with petals white 
above and lilac beneath is the true Cape marigold. There is also a 
calendula suffruticosa that came from the west Mediterranean but is 
sold throughout America. 
The Calendula is especially valuable as a border plant and is 
much in demand for all gardens, where yellows are to predominate. 
Its colors, rich, showy yellows and oranges, are without peer in the 
: flower world, for sheer audacity of color. When picked it lasts a long 
ig time іп the house. It is cheap to buy, and easy to grow. Its season 
of blooming is a lengthy one. Is it any wonder that they are general 
favorites? К 
Very different im form from the flat, saucer-like disk of the calen- 
dula is the French and African marigold. Both of these old-fashioned 
. garden flowers come from Mexico but a French gardener first recog- 
nized and developed them. Both names are misleading but persist 
through long custom. The French people, long ago, knowing the 
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ZINNIAS SHOW SO VARIABLE А 
QUALITY OF COLOR THAT THEY 
HAVE NOT ALL BEEN GIVEN SEPA- 
RATE NAMES: THEY ARE CLASSI- 
FIED MAINLY BY THEIR COLORS: 
THE OLD WAY OF PLANTING THEM 
WAS BY SIMPLY SOWING PACKAGES 
OF MIXED VARIETIES: NOW, HOW- 
EVER, IT HAS BEEN FOUND THAT 
A BETTER EFFECT CAN BE PRO. 
DUCED BY PLANTING EACH COLOR 
SEPARATELY: THE  GARDENER'S 
SKILL IS SHOWN IN PLANTING 
SHADES THAT WILL BLEND HAR- 
MONIOUSLY WITH EACH OTHER. 


CURLED AND CRESTED ZIN- 

NIAS ARE SHOWN AT THE 

LEFT: AS SOON А5 THIS 
FLOWER AGAIN ATTRACTED 

THE ATTENTION OF THE 
HORTICULTURISTS THEY BE- 

GAN TO EXPERIMENT WITH 

IT: DOUBTLESS IN A FEW 

YEARS, THE PETALS WILL BE 

AS RAGGED, FRINGED, CURLED 

AND REFLEXED AS ANY 
CHRYSANTHEMUM: THE COL. 

ORS ALSO ARE BEING PURI. 

FIED FROM ANY SUGGESTION 

: OF THE OLD MAGENTA 
SHADES. 


i " 
All these Illustrations are 
From photographs by Nathan Graves. 
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GIANT ZINNIAS, FAMILIARLY 
KNOWN AS YOUTH AND OLD AGE, 
ARE SHOWN AT THE LEFT: THIS 
TITLE HAS BEEN GIVEN THEM BE- 
CAUSE THEY BEGIN TO BLOOM 
WHEN THE GARDEN IS YOUNG AND 
CONTINUES UNTIL OLD AGE HAS 
COME UPON IT. 

THE RANGE OF COLOR IS RE- 
MARKABLE, RUNNING THROUGH 
EVERY POSSIBLE VARIATION OF 
REDS, SHOWING OCCASIONALLY А 
YELLOW VENEER: BECAUSE THE 
PETALS ARE SOFT THE COLORS 
HAVE A PASTEL QUALITY THAT IS 
EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE. 


ZINNIAS ONCE FAVORED, THEN 
SCORNED, HAVE AGAIN COME INTO 
FAVOR: THESE SHOWN AT THE 
RIGHT ARE GOOD EXAMPLES OF 
THE OLD DARK FLESH COLORS, 
AND THE LIGHT SALMON SHADES 
WITH PETALS TWISTING INTO THE 
SEMBLANCE ОЕ А CHRYSANTHE- 
MUM. 


AFRICAN DOUBLE  MARIGOLDS 
SUCH AS ARE SHOWN AT THE 
RIGHT, WILL MAKE VIVID PATCHES 
OF COLOR IN ALMOST ANY GAR- 
DEN IN AMERICA, FOR THEY EASI- 
LY ADAPT THEMSELVES TO EVERY 
SOIL. 

LEMON QUEEN IS THE NAME OF 
THE VARIETY HERE SHOWN, 
THOUGH THIS SAME FORM MAY BE 
OBTAINED IN MANY SHADES OF 
ORANGE AND LOOKS MUCH LIKE 
THE VARIETY NAMED ELDORADO. 


FRENCH MARIGOLDS ARE 
SOMETIMES CALLED VELVET 
MARIGOLDS BECAUSE OF THE 
SOFT, RICH TEXTURE OF 
THEIR PETALS: THESE 
SHOWN AT THE LEFT ARE 
KNOWN AS DWARF FRENCH 
DOUBLE AND ARE A RICH 
MAROON, EDGED WITH GOLD. 


DWARF FRENCH DOUBLE, 
MIXED MARIGOLDS ARE 
SHOWN AT THE LEFT: THESE 
FLOWERS TAKE MANY FORMS 
OF REFLEXED VELVETY 
PETALS AND THE COLORS 
RUN FROM DEEP CHESTNUT 
BROWNS THROUGH BRONZES, 
GOLDS AND LEMONS, MOST- 
LY IN TWO COLOR COMBINA- 


ORANGE PRINCE, A VARIETY 
OF THE AFRICAN DOUBLE 
MARIGOLD, IS SHOWN AT THE 
LEFT: WITH THE EXCEPTION 
ОЕ CALENDULAS AND CALI- 
FORNIA POPPIES NO FLOWER | 
IN THE WHOLE GARDEN 
MAKES SO BRILLIANT А DIS- 
PLAY OF COLOR: IT IS LIKE | 
THE SUN IN MINIATURE. i 
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brilliant flower came from some very distant land sari 
was from Africa, hence the name African 1020295. 2-76 2 
marigold reached England from France, and the Lng п o ہے‎ 
the fact that it came from Mexico called jt the E гере кошы 
latter flower T'agetes Patula is a small plant, the sos i emea tar 
and beautifully marked. Тһе African marigoc fg 277 
self-colored and taller, with immense double gos ке بت‎ аш 
orange flowers. 2 
Among the French varieties the best known pez zay ید‎ uem 
of Honor (Little Brownie). It is single fowerng enc "uru z v 
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pact bush. It begins early in June to put forta gry O воз 
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marked with large velvety crimson splotches anc coz as = o 
until late frost. Other good French marigolds are Amma пет m 
flushed with pale yellow; Dwarf Brown, тетет теті ore 
Dwarf Gold, bright chestnut brown, striped #3 тышат r= 
There is also an Orange Ball and double Putz 1- te аганын 


section the best varieties are Pride of the Garden. z === moia m- 


low, Orange Prince, Eldorado, in all shades of ye с”. === تھے‎ 
and Orange Ball. 


W. GENT in sixteen hundred and #;z>:==== = z—— 

G on the Art of Gardening said that “Thats аге —= s— = 
° sides the common, as the African marigold, = Faz Z جح‎ —— 

low flower but of a very naughty smell.” However, === === = 
do not agree with the ancient gardener's taste. For шш == = == 


marigold to every true flower lover is as the тетт ===== z === 


Its very rankness carries one somehow back іс the stc = Sa 


ioned gardens and makes one see them basking m a> a тыш =m- 
shine before winter eomes to cut them down. 
Very little can be said as to the cultivation of he marna € Пы 


- 


half-inch direction on a packet of seeds is enough amd thes = s 


a place in the whole garden where it is not good š> see Cm fim 
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unless it is perhaps in the rose garden. Im feme omas f 


paths, in hardy borders, in single beds and im еі тамдан» К f 
a wealth of color and fills the air with a pungent wel She د‎ 
most as balsamy as that from the spruce and Sr trees. š 
Associated with the marigold in all garden matas Dik ہے‎ 
zinnias. In the early days zinnias were greatly in demand سنا‎ 2 x 
reason they were ostracized from gardens. People @ ہت‎ x 
coarse, that their colors were crude, too garish for a abbos smani О 
and the finer flowers. However, they have now come to De на sm 


. Gardeners hunting for a flower that will make sinking leeks o c 


find nothing finer than zinnias. lt is easy to weed out ашалы. 
ах: 
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colors and a simple matter to select varieties true to type. What 
greater range of colors could a landscape architect ask for than those 
of the yellow, gold, orange, scarlet-orange, scarlet, flesh, Шас, rose, 
violet-purple, violet-blue, and white zinnias. They are stiff and harsh, 
some people say, unpleasant in odor, yet with them the most stunning 
color effects can be created. 

There are three forms of zinnias: the tall, which reach a height of 
twenty to thirty inches; medium, which grow from twelve to twenty 
inches, and the dwarf, which will bloom at a height of from three to 
nine inches. The dwarfs show two varieties: the Pompoms or Lilli- 
putians, which grow tall with small flowers, and the Tom Thumbs, 
which put forth the largest possible flowers on the smallest possible 
plants. Zinnia Elegans is also from Mexico. The rays of its blossoms 
are reflexed and though a few flowers are muddy and dull, the major- 
ity of them are brilliant and showy. In the summer they are like a 
company of gay young folks making merry in carnival costume. 
They have not the refinement of soft pastel shades but are garishly 
gay, rejoicing in a full range of primeval colors. 
| Whoever loves the pure unadulterated brillianey of barbarie col- 
ors certainly will find satisfaction in growing zinnias. They have the 
hardihood of all primeval things. "They are fairly bursting with vig- 
orous exuberance of life. They bloom as cheerfully about a bed of 
eabbage as they do across a bed of lilies, for they are concerned only 
with their own joyous existence. If any flower in the garden has the 
distinction of bemg able to furnish color schemes to the futurists, 
surely it is the zinnia. It defies all rules of color harmonies and 
because of this defiant attitude, wins instant attention. It is impos- 
sible not to like its gay color revels and, somehow, every color seems 
to harmonize with its neighbor. То speak of the shades that some- 
times touch one another in a mixed bed, conjures up inharmonious 
pictures, but in reality the colors never jar upon the sight. Zimnias, 
marigolds, gladiolas, asters and chrysanthemums surely typify the 
ardent intensity of summer herself. = 
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THE GOING OF AGNES: A STORY: BY LOR- 
RAINE ANDERSON ALLEN 


IF] N August mist hung over the mountains. Dan Goso- 


47% 


тег turned from his half dreamy contemplation of it 
to his brood of brown Wyandottes, and threw another 
handful of grain on the wet earth at his feet. Then 
Tabatha came toward him from the house, in feline 
springs through the tall, clover-sprinkled grass. 

Ў “Good morning, Tabbie," said Dan companion- 
ably. 

Tabbie made her way familiarly among the chickens and rubbed 
her fur against Dan's khaki legs. 

He emptied the pail, scattering the grain to right and left, and 
returned slowly to the house. Once he stooped and stroked the ac- 
companying Tabatha, and once he glanced off at the misty mountains. 

When he entered the farmhouse kitchen his wife did not turn 
from her occupation at the stove.. They had not greeted each other 
as yet that morning; he had risen first and dressed in the dull light 
of dawn while she lay still, apparently asleep. 

Dan put the pail in the smk. “Good morning, Aggie,” he said, 
with less of confidence than he had greeted Tabatha. 

She took the potatoes from the frying pan and heaped them on 
a, dish. 

“Your breakfast is ready,” she said shortly. 

Dan washed his hands and set down. Outdoors with Tabatha 
and the Wyandottes and the gray mist he had been hungry, but now, 
somehow, food was not what he wanted. 

“Aren’t you going to eat?" he asked, watching her movements 
about the kitchen. . 

` "T've had a cup of coffee." ۱ 

Dan was silent while he disposed of the potatoes and eggs and 
drank his coffee. She brought berries and placed them before him, 
but he shook his head and rose. | 
“TI be over m the east meadow, haying, all morning,” he said, 
taking his hat, and added, rather unnecessarily, "if you want any- 
thing." 

She smiled at that, and Dan flushed at the deep irony in the smile. 

“Thank you," she said, "there's nothing I could want." 

Dan went out and across fields to the east meadow. Tabatha, 
according to her custom, followed him to the low stone wall. 

The sun grew hot. | 

At intervals during the morning Dan paused in his work and 
looked wistfully toward the white farmhouse. What if Agnes, by 
some miracle, should be coming out of the door with her face turned 
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toward him, should come across the tawney fields, waist deep in the 
grass, come over the half-cut meadow to his side with a laugh— 

There was no vision in the doorway, nor in the fields. Though 
he turned back to his work, he would look again as the hours passed. 

At noon he left his haying, crossed the east meadow and climbed 
the low stone wall. Tabatha rose from her пар in the shade of the 
porch to come out and meet him. The chickens were crouching in 
little holes they had dug for themselves in cool, dark places. 

He entered the kitchen and saw his lunch spread on the table. 
He went to the sink and washed his hands, and as he was drying them 
Agnes came in from the sitting room. She had on her hat and a pair 
of torn cotton gloves. 

He looked at these unfamiliar things in uncomprehending sur- 
prise, then suddenly he saw her face. Dan, who lived with the earth 
and the winds and the woods, understood. 

They stood a moment looking at each other across the kitchen. 
She raised her head with a sort of impenetrable pride. 

“Pm not going to run away when your back is turned," she said 
coldly, “the way some women might. I’m doing nothing I'm 
ashamed of and nothing I haven't got a right to." — 

Tabatha pushed open the screen door and entered the kitchen. 
Dan's gaze turned painfully from Agnes’ face to Tabatha and rested 


` there while the cat curled up beneath the table.and began to stroke 


her paws with her rough red tongue. 

“I've got а right to happiness the same as anyone else," said 
Agnes. : 

Though Dan's back was to the window and his eyes were on 
Tabatha, yet at that moment he saw his misty mountains with a poign- 
ant, vivid vision; and though his mind and the springs of his emotion 
were in an agony of turmoil, he felt and comprehended the power of 
their presence. | 

*['m going away as far as I can get from here, to California 
where I came from. I’ve got youth and life in me yet—and a chance. 
I was too young to know what I was doing when I married." 

А brown Wyandotte pecked at the screen door, and from the 
south pasture came the low tinkle of a cow bell Dan heard both 
familiar sounds with preternatural consciousness. He stood silent a 
moment longer and then he spoke. 

“Сат you go?" he asked gently, wonderingly. 

“Ро you say I haven't а right to?" | 

“No, Agnes." р-Б. 

She бас рыі shortly. “І guess not, from a life like this." 
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Dan turned and looked out at the misty mountains. A purple 
haze enshrouded them and deep shadows lay at their foot. Silent, in- 
articulate, with something of the proud mystery of the mountains in 
his suffering, Dan stood gazing motionless into the shadows. How 
long he stood there he never knew. When һе turned the room was 
empty of any other human presence. Agnes had gone. 

Гог an instant his heart contracted. His throat was dry and he 
went to the table and poured out a glass of water. He lifted the glass 
to his lips and put it down untouched. If words would only come; 
if he could but break through the heritage of his temperament and cry 
out he knew that it would be better with him. But he could not, and 
his face beneath its tan was deadly white. 

Тһе Wyandotte pecked at the screen door and from the south 
pasture came the low tinkle of a cow bell. 

Then Dan felt a soft familiar rubbing against his legs. He 
looked down and saw Tabatha. Something other than misery shiv- 
ered through him; he bent down and stroked the animal's gray head. 
Tabatha put her paws upon the rung of the chair and looked ех- 
pectantly at the table, then she gave a low, beseeching mew. 

Dan poured some milk into a saucer and put it on the floor. 

“There, 'Tabbie," he said aloud. 

At the words something seemed to break within him. Other 
words rushed to his lips as he stood gazing down at Tabatha as she 
lapped the milk. 

“Its no life for a woman like that, with only the work and the 
mountains. She wasn't born to it, with her beauty and all She 
couldn't be happy, по, she couldn't be happy. 1% wasn't any wonder 
she went; it wasn't any wonder at all." 

Then he went on again with his life. He returned to the east 
meadow and all afternoon, beneath a burning sun, he mowed. 'Та- 
batha had followed him to the low stone wall. 

Dan was suffering now without anger, without bitterness, and 
still with his love for Agnes untouched. There was a comfort in this 
to which he clung; it was as though he had not lost everything. She 
had done him no wrong; she had gone because she could not stay; 
because she was made that way. By the quality of his love for her 
he was able to see her life as she saw it, and he ceased to wonder that 
she should go; it was as simple and inevitable as the rain and the 
sunshine. That was what he told himself as he mowed through the 
sun, when he sat down to his supper alone in the farmhouse, when he 
went to bed to stare all night into the silent, empty darkness. 'That 
was what he told himself each hour of the days that followed, as the 
pain of his loneliness and longing grew deeper. Her going was like 
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the rain and the sunshine, the flowing of the brook, and the rising of 
the mist from the mountains; it was somehow outside of him and his 
pain, it was like, it was part of, the simple wonders that he rever- 
enced. 

But one afternoon at sunset, not many days after Agnes had 
gone, as Dan was climbing the low stone wall, he saw in the distance 
a wagon disappearing along the country road. Оп the seat was а 
woman and beside her was a red basket, a basket which Dan instantly 
recognized as his own. Agnes was the woman on the seat. 

For а moment Dan stood still, his heart thumping against his 
side. Then he went into the house. Tabatha did not rise from her 
nap in the shade of the porch nor from beneath the kitchen table to 
come and meet him. He noticed it at once. With a strange misgiv- 
ing he walked through the house: all was silent and as he had left it. 
But nowhere was Tabatha to be found. Не called and whistled, he 
searched the grounds, and he even walked down the road and into 
neighboring fields. 

He searched and called until dark, often going back to the house 
in the vain hope that the animal had returned. At last he was com- 
pelled to give up. 

As he sat on the porch іп the night stillness the conviction that 
had been growing in him took shape in words. 

“She came back for something she forgot and when she went she 
took 'Tabatha." | 

'The conviction grew and strengthened with the night. Dan sat 
there silent and alone, with the stars overhead and the broad stretch 
of fields before and across the road the impenetrable blackness of the 
pine woods. А dull, seething anger rose within him. She had stolen 
Tabatha—Tabatha who was a stronger human link between him 
and happiness than anything that was now left him. .A savage bit- 
terness filled his heart and hardened it. 

*She knew I liked Tabbie. She knew I liked her." 

When he went to his fields to mow in the morning, not only was 
Tabatha gone, but gone forever was his gentle, accepted grief. Не 
was no longer at peace with himself and with life; within all was tur- 
шой, anguish, and anger. Не looked no longer to his misty moun- 
tains for strength and faith; the grasses as they fell beneath his mow- 
ing were no longer beautiful; he did not see the sunshine nor the 
shadows, nor feel the rain and the wind; and the miracle of communion 
was gone out of his life. = 

It was September: a sultry evening at the close of a hot, hard 
day. Dan Gosomer’s barn was choked with hay; the harvesting was 
at its height. Dan sat on the porch while he waited for the water to 
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boil to cook his supper. The brown Wyandottes were eating WOE 
grain at a little distance away, beyond, the misty mountains lay nid- 
den in а purple haze. А. farm wagon rumbled past on the country 
road, and the deep silence, broken only by the buzz of insects in tae 
grass and the night call of the birds, returned and deepened. | 

Dan rose and looked about him. Аз he did so, a thought was 
born in his mind: 

“Some day, maybe, I'll sell it off.” < Fe 

He ate his supper by the waning daylight and went to bed m tne 
dark. 

'The darkness grew intense. impenetrable—intenser for the still- 

. ness. A bat flew against the window and a night hawk called in the 
valley. Dan turned his face to the wall: 

“Yes, some day ГИ sell it off," he murmured. 

The night before he had not slept and the day had been one of 
continued muscular strain so that before an hour passed he fell into 
a heavy slumber. 

It was a little after midnight when Dan woke suddenly, with a 
strange sensation. He lay motionless for a moment trying to pene- 
trate the darkness. The stillness remained unbroken. 

His nerves relaxed a little and he turned softly in his bed. Then 
suddenly he grew taut again. А sound, like the creaking of a board, 
came from the next room. He slipped noiselessly out of bed, reached 
for his gun, and: crept through the half-open door. 

There was no one in that room, the sitting room. But instanth 
his eye caught a narrow line of light from beneath the kitchen door. 
He stole softly across the room and pressed his ear against the door. 
А. board creaked and the light was suddenly extinguished. Dan 
gripped his gun tighter, two muffled steps took him to the mantle and 
the matches. At that instant the narrow line of light again appeared 
beneath the door. He entered the kitchen with a swift suddenness 
and raised his weapon. 

On the table stood a candle, throwing but a dim light about the 
room. In the farther corner was a woman. Instinctively Dan low- 

= ered his gun. Then he saw her shrink from him against the wall 

“Agnes!” he said in a low voice. | š 

He put the gun on the table beside the candle. 
poa have yor کت‎ back for—this time?" 
e perceived that she was trembling. “Үо 
want," he said, with a quiet hardness. d xe ہے کے سیت سے‎ 
She moved out of the corner toward him. "The candle flickered 


y. 
“I don't want anything. I'm going now." 
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Dan stepped away from the door. She crossed the room and her 
foot touched the threshold. А night hawk called in the valley. 

“Agnes,” said Dan harshly, “where is Tabatha?” 

“She’s all right,” Agnes replied. 

“She’s mine!” cried Dan fiercely. 

A convulsion crossed Agnes’ face. Dan saw it, and was halted 
in the heat of his anger. 

His heart quivered as he watched her: something was moving her, 
profoundly and painfully, but something was also steadying her, and 
her voice when she spoke was clear and unfaltering. 

“Yes, she is yours. I hadn't any right to her; I hadn't any right 
to come and take her. I haven't any right to keep her. I—I'll send 
her back." 

A strange intuition made Dan look away from her and ask: “Did 
you take her because you wanted her?" 

There was а moment of silence. 

"I had to take her," said Agnes. 

There was another moment of silence, then Dan turned and their 
eyes met. Agnes grew pale. Suddenly her pride broke, like the un- 
loosening of prisoned waters. 

“Т came back because I had to," she cried in a low, passionate 
tone, "I couldn't sleep—I couldn't eat—I couldn't go on—until Га 
been back—just once when you weren't here. I thought if I could 
come back once it would be all right, and I could go on. Then Та- 
batha was here and I thought if I took her it would be all right and I 
could go on. But it made it worse—and to-night—to-night 

“To-night?” said Dan in а deep voice. 

“To-night I had to come again—I couldn't help it. I came when 
you wouldn't Епоу-І though E 

“You thought then you could go on?" 

“Yes,” she answered, "I thought then I could go on." 

He saw а light burn deeply in her eyes, her face grow different. 
He saw before him in the flesh his vision of the fields. | 

“Oh, Dan," she cried, “it’s love. 'That's why I took Tabatha— 
that's why = | 

Dan gazed at her. 'Тһе glory of his misty mountains was all 
around him. А night hawk called from the valley as he crossed the 


flickering candle light to his wife. 
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THE YOUNG АМВОГАМСЕ DRIVER: А WAR- 
TIME PORTRAIT: BY CHARLES HANSON 
ТОУУМЕ 


1 


ONG, long before America entered the War, 
My young friend went to France 
То do his bit for Democracy. 
He drove an ambulance through blood and mud, 
Through rain and sleet, through darkness and 
through starlight; 
And then he came back home to gather funds 
For many a needed motor car Out There. 


I heard him tell the story of his work 

With no pride in his voice, but only tears— 

The suppressed tears of a man who has seen suffering, 
And knows at last Life's deeper currents; 

A. man who has encountered Reality, 

And almost dreads to tell of it. 


I shall never forget his words; 
I shall never forget the hidden sob in his voice— 
There are some things the years cannot blot out. 


II 


A few nights later I met him at the house of an acquaintance. 

A sparkling dinner it was, with red wine flowing, 

And trivial laughter and more trivial talk. 

Gay women fawned on my friend, 

For they heard he had been to France 

And had been made a Major. | 

They asked him silly questions of the conflict; 

Then, scarcely waiting for his patient answers, 

They turned away, or hurried into the next room Е 

То play bridge ог рокег with steel magnates and professional 
diners-out. 


III 


I watched the young man's face, 
When, to oblige his hostess, ы 
Не was good enough to make a fourth at а certain bridge table. 
How less than nothing the cards seemed to him! 
How less than nothing this unfeeling group of people! 
I knew by his eyes—his tragic eyes— | 
'That he was thinking of wounded men in Flanders, 
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And cries of pain in the night in rain-drenched Y pres; 

Or perhaps of that poor, brave fellow he had told us about— 
The опе who has lost both his arms, but smiled and said, 

*T offered my life to France, and she only took my two arms!" 


Finally he got up and went quietly away. 
A young girl muttered, “What a curious fellow that young Major is! 
And he played that rubber so badly!” 


IV 


The next morning I heard that he was going back— 
Going back from hollow joy to actual sorrow. 


I wonder if I can go with him? 


THE TOUCHSTONE GARDEN: A LESSON IN 
MAKING OVER BACKYARDS: BY MARY 
FANTON ROBERTS 


RI UT of my office window I look through a linden tree 
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down over an Italian bird bath into a pergola. 
Growing through the end of the pergola is a maple, 
generous and tall, and back of the pergola an old 
briek wall earries masses of ivy with picturesque 
beauty. If I am sitting close to the window I can 
| see red tiled paths leading to the pergola and across 
the garden to a white arch covered with wistaria. Under it is а weather- 
beaten concrete bench that might have come from the old garden 
of Nymphenburg—that resting place of Bavarian kings. This tiny 
garden might be a bit of Italy or along the Sicily coast or close to 
the heart of Florence, back of one of her lovely dingy palaces. But 
it is, as a matter of fact а made-over backyard in New York. Тһе 
garden that belongs to the Touchstone House where The Touchstone 
Magazine is edited. 

And four months ago it was the dreariest little backyard in all 
New York, drearier even than the average Hast-side backyard, be- 
cause it was neatly dreary. There was not a hint that children had 
ever played in it or that a careless family lived near it. Апа as for 
romance or beauty there were just two suggestions of these essen- 
tials in life; a splendid old wistaria vine that had climbed to the top 
of the house past a weather-beaten back porch, and a beautiful maple 
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THE SOUTH END ОЕ 
THE TOUCHSTONE GAR- 
DEN SHOWING THE 
PERGOLA AND THE 
ITALIAN WALL FOUN- 
TAIN AND THE OLD 
BRICK WALL AND THE 
IVY BASKET. 


THE RED TILE PATH 
THAT LEADS TO THE 
PERGOLA WITH ITS 
SIDE PATH BRANCHING 
AT THE LEFT TO AN 
ARCHWAY OVER AN 
ITALIAN SEAT. 
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All ЙЕ ТЯ furniture апа fittings_are exhibited in the TET 
through the courtesy of Hartmann-Sand ers Со. 


THE SOUTHEAST CORNER OF THE GARDEN WITH 
A NEARER VIEW OF THE ITALIAN WALL FOUNTAIN 
AND A GLIMPSE OF A BABY SATYR HOLDING 
A BIRD-BATH AND HALF HIDDEN ІМ VINES. 
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A CLOSER VIEW ОЕ THE BABY SATYR HOLDING THE 
BIRD BATH DESIGNED BY MRS. SMITH AND EXHIBITED 
THROUGH HER COURTESY IN THE TOUCHSTONE GARDEN. 
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THE SOUTH END OF THE G 
ALLY A BLUE POOL WILL REST I 
MAPLE TREE WITH A BED OF FERNS AT THE ROOTS. 


GOLA. THIS PICTURE SHOWS THE TRUNK OF THE OLD 
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tree that was slowly dying from lack of affectionate care. Тһе ground 
was a surface of baked clay, and the fences worn, discolored and 
capped with a ridge of broken tin to keep out cats and burglars. 
But surely it was not necessary, so far as the cats were concerned, 
because no bird would ever have. come into this place of gray deso- 
lation. We are showing on page five hundred and two a picture of 
this yard as it was in April, when the Touchstone House was being 
reconstructed and furnished and made into editorial offices. And, 
by the way, it is a charming old house, built years ago when people 
loved simple beauty in architecture and fittings. It belonged to peo- 
ple of significance in the intellectual growth of this country. And 
somehow the atmosphere of charm and culture seems to have remained 
in the spacious rooms with the old fireplaces, simple wood work, and 
beautiful floors. 

On the same page, just above the desolate little garden, we 
show you our first attempt at spring planting, the lattice work on 
the fence put in order, the arbors built up against the walls and the 
freshened earth filled with blooming hyacinths, crocuses and daffodils, 
the maple tree clipped and ready to leaf out, and the paths laid to the 
pergola and porch. For we were fortunate enough to find a house 
in New York with a wide back porch and a lovely little stairway 
that widens out as it dips into the garden. 


HEN the group of people associated with the enterprise of 
W starting The Touchstone Magazine first decided to take a 
house with a garden, instead of the conventional ugly office 
rooms near Fifth Avenue, furnished with conventional ugly furni- 
ture, everyone said, “It is quite impossible. You must work the 
same as everyone else does, you must have offices like a million other 
people. Why should a magazine һауе a garden?” But the group 
of people decided to take the risk. In the first place The Touch- 
stone is more than just a magazine—it is an organization to design 
houses, to help people make and plant their gardens; it is an organi- 
zation in favor of all progress in America; especially it stands for 
American Art and so the top of the house has been made into art 
galleries. Апа how could we possibly tell people how to plan their 
houses if we were not designing houses ourselves? How could we 
presume to tell them what to do with their gardens if we had not 
made a garden and were not struggling with all the problems that 
confront a gardener every day of our editorial lives? 
Although we are in the main editors, we know the full black- 
heartedness of the wretched caterpillar, we know the hidden meanness 
of the tiny red spider, we know the devastating force of sour earth, 
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and we have learned it by losing all our marigolds and ajuga in July. 
We have watched the wistaria take three weeks to grow three inches 
below the fence line. We have seen it, once having reached the top 
of the fence, grow three feet in a week, so we have learned that fresh 
air is just as essential to little plants as to little children. 

And yet through our own difficulties, which we only have a 
few minutes a day to face, because in the main we are editing a 
magazine, we have accomplished a garden in four months’ time. A 
garden that has mysterious little corners, lovely patches of ferns, 
small rock gardens filled with wild wood things, and even grass plots 
that have moments of resembling their kind. 

I am confident that if so much can be accomplished in four months 
with so little expense, that the average New York house can have its 
own delightful garden with not nearly the cost of the usual sartorial 
outfitting for a summer in the country. 


HEN we stop to think how many thousands of acres in New 
York and its suburbs are waste spaces, useless for any prac- 
tical purpose, without beauty, without the possibility of 
health giving, merely because people will not make gardens out 
-of their backyards, І am simply appalled. In London or Paris, or 
in any of the Dutch cities or in Italy, you cannot look down an alley 
or walk through the smallest, poorest home without vistas of green 
vegetables or brilliant flowers. When people say, “come and have 
tea with me,” in London, during May or June, they mean in a gar- 
den, whether the invitation is from a lodging-house keeper or a duchess. 
And in Paris when the poorest little student invites you to spend the 
evening, the evening is always spent, as long as summer lasts, in a 
garden corner near a bit of old statuary, with perhaps the sound of 
dripping water from some lovely moss-green wall fountain. The 
garden may be out of repair, perhaps there are no paths in it and but 
few flowers, but there is charm and memory and the beauty of lovely 
things grown gently old. Nature has had her own way in these green 
city spots. 

But here in New York one feels that nature has been despoiled 
of her birthright. One gets the terrible sense that nothing is alive 
except indoors; that out-of-doors there are only pavements and fences 
and hard earth and people hurrying. I do not know why in Amer- 
ica we feel so completely that a city must destroy everything that is 
not man-made. There is no reason why every inch of land not cov- 
ered by a building or street should not be lovely in its own way. 
We may not have just the beauty of the garden spots of Verona 
or Paris or London, but in time we can learn just what to do with 
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A SUN DIAL IN THE MIDDLE OF THE GARDEN WITH TILE PATH- 
WAYS LEADING AROUND IT OVER TO À CONCRETE BENCH. THIS 
LOVELY GREEN AND BROWN TERRA СОТТА GROUP IS THE WORK OF 
CHESTER BEACH WHO HAS LOANED IT TO THE TOUCHSTONE GARDEN. 
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A GLIMPSE OF ONE OF 
THE ROCK GARDENS 
PRESIDED OVER BY 
CHESTER BEACH'S 
"MEDICANT. FAUN.'"'' 
ABOVE IS A CORNER OF 
ТНЕ PORCH THAT 
LEADS TO THE GARDEN 
OFFICE. 


THE NORTE END OF 
THE GARDEN SHOWING 
THE PLACING OF 
CHESTER BEACH'S SUN- 
DIAL IN RELATION TO 
THE HOUSE AND 
PORCH. 
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ANOTHER VIEW “ОЕ 
THE NORTH END OF 
THE GARDEN LOOKING 
OVER A BIRD-BATH AND 
THROUGH THE ARCH- 
WAY. 


LOORING DOWN THE 
RED TILED PATH FROM 
THE PERGOLA UNDER 
THE “ARGH TO THE 
PORCH. THE BIRD-BATH 
IN THE FOREGROUND 
WAS DESIGNED BY THE 
A. & A. ART CO. 
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А GLIMPSE OF THE TOUCHSTONE GARDEN THE LAST 
OF APRIL WHEN IT WAS PLANTED WITH SPRING FLOWERS. 


THE GARDEN AS WE FOUND IT THE MIDDLE OF MARCH 
WHEN WE TOOK THE HOUSE. 
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our backyards, with the little squares in front of our houses, and we 
can link them all up with our beautiful parks and we can make life 
much more healthy for our children, much more inspiring for our 
poets and painters, much more comforting for our workers. If every 
backyard in New York were made into a garden and if the roof of 
every big building were made into a playground, we would spend 
for this beauty very little money and save many lives, and I firmly 
believe so refresh the spirit of this root-bound city that we should need 
ewer charity organizations, fewer fresh-air funds, and fewer grave- 
yards. 
F course the making of a backyard into a lovely garden could 
O be so expensive that it would be quite out of the reach of 
the person who needs it most. For instance when Mrs. Roor- 
bach, Garden Editor of The Touchstone, had finished her plan for 
our garden, she decided that we must have a brick-layer to arrange 
our paths, for they must be made to stand the dampness of spring 
rains, the dry heat of summer, the frost of winter; but we could not 
find a brick-layer or garden-maker who would put down our few 
fine tiles for less than two hundred and fifty dollars, so Mrs. Roorbach, 
with the advice of our head architect, Mr. Fowler, and with the practical 
help of our janitor, had the paths laid. Perhaps one or two people as- 
sisted besides these. First of all they dug out the strip of land to be 
covered by the tiles, a foot deep. In the bottom of this trench they put 
in the old stone pavement, broken up. Then one-half foot of ashes, 
then a few inches of earth, and on top of this up to an inch above the 
level of the garden they put sand. "Then our tiles were set in the sand 
and left to sink to the level of the garden with spring rains. It cost 
about fifteen dollars for sand and labor, and if here and there a tile is 
not quite so straight as we would see it in pictures of paths in tile cata- 
logues, the little unevenness only adds to the restful look of age. 
Being a business concern, we have found people only too glad 
to exhibit garden furniture with us, as it seems in all New York 
there is not one place where lovely garden decorations can be shown 
out-of-doors. So our garden has been largely furnished in this fashion, 
and for our part, we are interested i helping furnish gardens. 
We are also interested in feeling that people who want to make gar- 
dens, can by a visit to our Touchstone Garden find all kinds of fur- 
nishings and fittings for city as well as country gardens. 
T the outset it is a wise thing to realize that only a few flowers 
A can be successfully grown in а deep, well-like backyard. If 
one half-dozen residents could club together and tear down 
their fences, the list of flowers could be inereased by many dozens, 
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WINDOW BOXES: ON THE EAST SIDE: 


With what a grace it falls— 
My ivy!—trailng strings 
Of pointed jade against the grimy brick; 
Aha! the pretty trick 
You daffodils have caught, a-nodding, nodding 
Down to the folk below, as they go plodding! 
But why so prim, you hyacinths?—Y ou are sweet? 
i And down there in the street 
ў Among the masses, 
Who can tell what passes?— 
Fie! 
| Breathe down a sigh, 
) And let them саїеһ who will, 
And have their fill, 
And مع‎ the happier by! 
Never you dare 
То hoard unto yourselves exclusively! 
Bloom now, each blossom, for democracy! 
(Our youths must die for it—so still it seems— 
After all our dreams!) 
Then let each soul of us be quick, aware— 
Ring out the civic slogan Share and Share. 


Who knows what drudge may pass 
Down there, under ` 
My window-boxes?—sniff the spring and wonder 
And then glance up to plunder 
Some bits of bright, like little waving flags, 
'To trick his fancy out among her rags? 


If “һе who loveth silver" should pass by, 
And cast his eye - 
Up—just a moment, only high as seven— 
O, let him see what gold we have to spill, 
Out of a daffodil! 
And let the spirit-leaven 
Of hyacinth stir through his dusty sense, 
And prove what recompense 
They find who will glance up a bit to heaven. 


WINDOW BOXES 


Should my heart hush to hear 
The tramp, tramp of marching feet draw near, 
And underneath a jaunty cap, perchance, 
The young, young eyes of someone’s boy should glance 
Up to this window-nook, 
Drawn by a few May flowers— 
Soul, answer that bright look, 


With all the light drawn from your praying hours, 
When you have seen, beyond a wavering doubt, 
Life never can go out! 
All good that God himself hath made to be 
In flower or youth or nations or in me, 
He fashioned to go free 
And live—eternally! 


On, on, they move—the nations! Just below, 
At my very doorstep there, 
An old and new world meet; 
I do not know 

What carrier dove may wing above the street 
And scale my wall, 
What message mount my stair; 
Ready, flowers, give all— 
Grace and glow and sweet— 
Steady, Heart, and dare, 
To the last beat! 


So, I have set you—firm and brave and fair! 
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REJECTED: BY ROSE WARREN 


Scene: The office of the Dean, а large, well-lighted room with 
several pieces of expensive office furniture. The Dean, a woman 
with fine, shrewd, blue eyes and a large, unimaginative mouth, is 
seated at her desk. 

A bell rings. She finishes a letter, looks at her watch, picks up 
another letter, and finally, assuming an air of great occupation, 
pushes a button at the side of the desk. Immediately the secretary 
enters, a young woman who opens her eyes wide, compresses her 
mouth, and knots her tie under her linen collar in flattering imita- 
tion of the Dean. The Deam's manner of speech changes, in hem 
secretary, from incisiveness to officious brusqueness. 


ECRETARY. Here are the letters for your signa- 
ture, Miss Brockford. 

Dean. Yes. Will you notify the poster com- 
mittee, please, that the subject of my address is 
“Spiritual Values.” 

Secretary. (In memorandum tone.) Spiritual 


Values. | 


Dean. Апа see to this case of Jane Carter. We can not run 
the risk of establishing such a precedent. 

Secretary. Yes, Miss Brockford. (Halts at door.) You 
have no time before chapel, have you? There is а most persistent 
girl in the office. I have told her you have no office hours on 
Wednesday, but she insists on staying. She says she can’t afford 
to come out from the city again. 

Dean. What is she? Reporter? Student? 

Secretary. Too shabby for а reporter; not the student atti- 
tude, though. Нег name is Norah McF ee. 

Dean. I can give her ten minutes. Tell her she should have 
made an appointment. But send her in. Se 

(She occupies herself with signing letters, and does not lift her 
head at the cautious opening of the door.) | 

(Norah McFee closes the door and stands against it, her head, 
in a green tam o'shanter, speculatively one one side. She is small, 
with black hair curling around the edge of her cap; the end of a 
green tie sticks out over a black corduroy coat. Her wide lips turn 
up at one corner as she observes, with small, hwmorous eyes, the 
preoccupation of the Dean.) 

Dean. (After several deliberate signatures, during the writing 
of which Norah has maintained an astonishingly motionless silence, 
looks wp.) Good morning, Miss 
` Norah. МеКее. (Approaches desk.) 
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Dean. Miss МсЕее. You wish to see ше? Т can give you 
only а few minutes. 

Norah. Теп, she said. I won't beat around any bushes. (She 
looks about her for a chair, brings one calmly from a corner of the 
room, and sets herself by the Dean’s desk.) There. I want to 
come to your college. 

Dean. (Annoyed, instinctively, by Norah's self-possession. ) 
You should send in your application through the proper channels. 
My secretary will give you a catalog. 

Norah. Yes. But, you see, I haven’t any money, and a friend 
told me you had scholarships. I wanted to ask you about gettmg 
one for me. 

Dean. (Smiling.) They are awarded according to merit, Miss 
McFee. Where are you attending school? 

Norah. Oh, I quit school five years ago, when my father died. 
Га of finished that June. 

Dean. You haven’t graduated from high school? 

Norah. Well, I’ve learned a lot since then. 

Dean. But the required foundation—I am afraid 

Norah. (Interrupting in friendly eagerness to make her case 
quite plain.) Tve worked, you know. That shows you how to use 
your head. I’ve been planning ahead till I could come. Now I've 
just got to go to college. 

Dean. What have you done, Miss—Miss—— 

Norah. McFee! Lots of things. I worked at the shirtwaist 
trade first, belt-stitcher. They made me chairlady of my shop in 
five months. (She leans forward, clasping her stubby fingers over 
the edge of the desk, her eyes on the Dean’s face with wistful inten- 
sity.) I clérked some. Now I’ve learned typewriting. 1 thought 
- Т could do that to buy clothes. (The Dean has settled back in her 
chair, her annoyance deepening, gathering a certain incredulity. 
Norah's voice is losing its gay assurance.) You see, my brother's 


old enough to have his working papers now, and he’s got a good ` 


job. He never cared about learning. So I don’t have to take care 
of him, you see, and І thought—— 

Dean. (Impatiently. You would have to try the entrance 
examinations, Miss McFee. Your varied career is no doubt full of 
experience, but the point is, has it furnished you the background 
essential for college. : Ë : 

— Norah. Well, typewriting, I've had some jobs with education 
in them. One was in 2 clipping bureau. I could tell you all about 
China, or Suffrage. You see, Туе been wanting all my life to get 


to a college. 
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Dean. Thats very praiseworthy of you. (Taps om her desk 
with a long white forefinger.) But as for a scholarship 

Norah. ‘This friend said they were to help you if you couldn't 
get the money. 

Dean. ‘They аге for people who show ability. 

s Norah. Oh, I can get you lots of recommendations about my 
abihty. 

Dean. Мо doubt. But scarcely academic, I think. Miss Mc- 
Fee, I couldn't give you a scholarship if I wanted to. There is only 
the regular path open to you. The entrance examinations. (Looks 
at the girl, а detached curiosity in her hard, bright eyes.) But why 
do you wish to attend college, after five years in industry? 

Norah. I always wanted to. It makes you sort of different. 
And then you get a better job. "That's just what my brother's 
always asking me, and I tell him I don't exactly know, but I guess 
I could get a better job. 

Dean. Why not a business school, then? If your aim is com- 
mercial 

Norah. I thought your college was good for that. 

Dean. (Letting herself go, as if she slipped into a familiar 
track; probably the echo of tiffs with her colleagues.) College is 
four years apart from the world, four years when young girls give 
themselves up to intellectual adventures. (She makes a hasty note 
of that last phrase.) Four years of cultural living. It is for and 
in itself. (Pulls wp short at the sight of Norah's face, puckered 
inquisitively in an effort to follow her.) College is good for many 
things, but you can’t cash it as soon as you have it. 

Norah. It isn’t money so much. But I want to find out such 
a lot. Reasons, you know. There’s trade unions. I know how they 
work, being chairlady of the shop once. But a girl said you had a 
course about them. If I could just find out about them, ГА be lots 
more use. 

Dean. I don’t believe our college is what you wish, Miss— 
Miss—McFee. Such a course.as you suggest, for example, is open 
only to seniors. You would have all the required work to take first. 

Norah. (Blankly.)- I couldn't take what I needed? 

Dean. Тһе curriculum maps out the average student's need. 
Courses necessary for all-around development. 

Norah. But I wouldn't have time for (She breaks off 
as the bell sounds sharply. At the Deam's relieved signal, the door 
opens, and the secretary enters.) f Hc 
Secretary. The speaker for chapel service is here, Miss Brock- 
ford. | 
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Dean. Yes. Will you be kind enough to bring me my gown. 
(Rising.) Аз a matter of fact, Miss MeFee, the applications for 
scholarships were entered last month. Т am afraid it is too late 
this year. (The secretary holds the doctor's gown, and the Dean 
draws it over her shoulders. Norah has crumpled slightly into her 
chair, her tongue showing between her lips, as she inspects the bright 
velvet stripes and the hood, vivid against the black silk robe. The 
Dean pins on her academic cap, adjusting the gilt tassel.) 

Dean. And as I have said, your experience is scarcely college 
material. 

Secretary. (Severely.) Miss McFee would perhaps like to 
attend chapel. 

Norah. (Getting to her feet.) No, thanks. I don’t know as 
I would. (She turns her shoulder to the secretary and addresses 
the Dean. Her assurance and her wistfulness have been sucked be- 
neath a hard, flippant surface.) Is it that I'm poor? Or don't you 
think I’m good enough for your college? 

Dean. It’s not what I think. (She speaks gently, as though 
quieting a faint inner disturbance.) I have merely set before you 
the official situation, Miss McFee. Apply to the entrance board, 
if you wish. Although I should suggest a business school rather than 
this college. Now I must say good morning. 

Norah. (Walking sidewise toward the door, her fingers work- 
ing at a button of her jacket.) Well, I guess Га been pretty old 
before I was through, anyway. Good-bye! 

Secretary. (As door closes.) What a vulgar young person! 

Dean. (Stepping toward the door, her gown billowing splen- 
didly about her.) She wanted a scholarship! : کے‎ 

(She and, the secretary look at each other, eyebrows raised in 
delicate appreciation of the joke—and of each other!) 
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Amons the Craftsmen 


LOW-COST TOUCH- 
STONE HOUSES 


EVER has there been a time when 

the low-cost suburban house has been 

in so central a position in the architec- 
tural world. The proportion of low-cost 
houses is vastly greater than the casual ob- 
server would suspect. Naturally : 
this is because the majority of 
people do not have large incomes, 
yet these people want beautiful 
homes as ardently as do the 
wealthy. Architects know that 
nothing spoils the beauty, inter- 
est and property value of a com- 
munity more than ugly homes. 
Therefore there has been a great 
wave of determination on the part 
of all architects to make moder- 
ate-priced homes, along such 


pleasing lines that they add value بچ‎ 


TOUCH- 


STONE 
HOUSE 
NO. 9 
FIRST 
FLOOR 
PLAN 
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to a block instead of lessening -it. |. pira 


People of small 
means often have 
a most aesthetic 
turn of mind. 
They want a 
home, as beauti- 
ful as it's com- 
fortable. "This is 
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HOUSE NO. 9 
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not easy to accomplish because 
a small house boiled down to 
the lowest cost is shapeless. 
There must be a porch ог а 
wing, or something to break 
the box-like silhouette. If all 
the rooms are on one floor then 
the cost is increased, though its 
home-like atmosphere is more 
pronounced. ` 

In the two plans shown this 
month we have made a com- 
promise. Іп the first house, to 
be known as Touchstone House 
number 9, we have extended 
the livng room and porch into a 
wing, which at slight additional 
cost, very materially increases 
the picturesque quality. Pulling 
out a room into a wing accom- 
plishes another important point, 
namely ventilation. In this case 
the living room receives an addi- 
tional exposure to the light and 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NUMBER NINE: A DESIGN FOR А MODERATE SIZED 
HOUSE THAT HAS THE BEAUTY OF THE OLD CALIFORNIA MISSION HOUSE 
WITH THE PRACTICAL COMFORT OF THE BEST NEW DOMESTIC ARCHITEC- 
TURE: THE REPEATING OF THE ARCH OVER THE WINDOWS AND THE CURVING 
OF THE HIP AND PEAK OF THE ROOF ARE PARTICULARLY INTERESTING 
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also permits the kitchen to be introduced in 
the corner of the house which allows it to 
have double exposure too, and thus cross 
drafts. The kitchen more than any other 
room of the house needs good ventilation. 
A study of the floor plan shows that this ar- 
rangement of the kitchen and dining room 
occupying one entire end and with the liv- 
ing room jutting out from the dining room, 
gives a most concise working scheme, as 
well as a pleasing vista upon entering the 
hall. The three bedrooms and bathroom are 
separated from the rest of the house, in- 
suring them quietness and freedom from 
kitchen odors. 

The second story shows a maid’s room, 
sewingroom and bathroom, also large places 
under the roof for storing of trunks, bed- 
ding or out-of-season clothes. In this plan 
we have opened the stairway into the hall, 
making it a pleasing feature of the hall. If 
however the mistress of the house does 
not like to have the maid come through the 
front hall when going to and from her 


treatment corresponding pleasantly with the 
curve at the peak and eaves of the roof. All 
around the outer edge we have indicated by 
dotted lines that this border should be of 
rougher texture than the rest of the house. 
This gives a quality and finish, which though 
it might seem slight to the reader, makes a 
considerable difference in the appearance 
of the house. The tile roof has no over- 
hang, therefore some such treatment is con- 
sistent, to give character to the outer walls. 
The arch motif is repeated again in the 
chimneys and on the porch. The porch can 
be left open in the form of a pergola, or 
closed, as desired. Because this house has 
a somewhat Spanish atmosphere, railings 
should be of wrought iron, and an iron grill 
should come over the glass in the doorway. 
Again, the Spanish atmosphere is intensified 
by the terrace which runs entirely around 
the wing. From this terrace one steps down 
into a sunken garden formally laid out. 
This type of house is especially suitable for 
building upon a town lot. 


room, then the stairway could be Т 

boxed up and the entrance to it |: = ==» 2 ES 2 E 
be through the opening into the О DY تہ‎ ни 
passageway. Ву this plan the | =] | : : 
maid could come up the stairs | BED $001) OS | e 
almost directly from the kitchen. | ۱6 дел енер ИЕН 


Another plan would Бе to use the 
third bedroom that is situated in 


the center of the house nearest CLO ا‎ CLO. [cro. 


the kitchen, for the maid's room 
and in the place of the two clos- 
ets Indicated, install а shower 
. and toilet, place а washstand 
with running water in the corner 


room. This would leave a suite - || 
of rooms in the second story for 3. 
children's and nurse's room ог 
for any young member of the 
family. Thus the plan could be i 
altered with very little trouble, || 
to suit individual needs, and yet 
the working drawings be suffi- 
ciently complete to put in the 
hands of any builder. 

This blouse is of hollow tile 
and concrete. The roof is of tile. 
To prevent the monotony of a 
large flat wall space we have in- 
dented very slightly the three ! 
windows in the front face of the 
house. This slight indentation 
adds greatly to the decorative 
effect of the house and permits 
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house with its. Spanish | 


atmosphere, he immedi- 
ately thought of a gar- . & 

den for it. With quick ts 
strokes of his pencil he 

built out a terrace, from which: 
three semi-circular steps led Fg 
down into a little garden. At, 

the head of the stairs he placed 

a sundial, for here would be no shady trees. 
At either side of the steps leading to the 
garden are two charming little Piping Pan 
figures, that lure one with their fairy notes 
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A GARDEN FOR HOUSE NUMBER NINE 


down where fountains play and flowers 
bloom. The little pool to reflect the sky 
is in the center of the garden, and in the 
center of the pool rises a fountain which 
when playing gently, will be a never ceasing 
attraction for the birds. At the farther end 

is a pergola, large enough to serve 


SR as outdoor sitting room. Неге tea 
Xk. could be served or books read. 
NES. ae Vines cover this, 
AC Soo shading the beauti- 


either side are large oil jars 
that complete the decora- 
tive scheme most harmoniously. 
At one end of the side axis 15 a 
41 seat and at the other a charming 
Ad. gateway, leading down by way of 


4 г the stepping-stone path to а seat, 
Y A м اگ‎ 


sheltered and made cozy, with 
.4 . rhododendrons and other 
/ high flowering shrubs. 


|] Though no attempt was 
N NS made to make this drawing 


[ore to scale, yet Mr. Howard's : 


M vision of the gray pebble 
} paths (the color of the 
`house), bordered with the 

gayest of flowering plants, 

‚ the pool reflecting the blue 
of the sky and splashing 
with jewels of dripping 
water, made a picture so 
charming and so utterly in 
keeping with the little house 
that we obtained Mr. How- 
ard's permission to repro- 
duce this quick fancy. It 
takes but a little imagina- 
tion, for any one with the 
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A BENCH AND BIRDBATH IN THE HOWARD. GARDEN 


floor plan of this garden, to follow, with the 
help of the accompanying key plan, the full 
beauty of the picture. 


FITTINGS OF THE GARDEN 


Benches, A A B; Oil Jars, C C; Sun 
Dial, D; Entrance, E; Fountain, Е; Grass, 
GGGG; Hedge, HH H H H; House, I; 
Jardinieres, J J J J; Lawn, L L; Stepping 
Stones, O; Pergola, P P; Flowers, Q Q Q 
О О О О О О О; Rhododendrons, R R 
R; Steps, S S S; Теггасе,. T; Trees, U; 
Service, X; Small Figures Y Y. ` 


HE second house, Touchstone House 

number 10 was designed to meet a 
call for a two bedroom house to be built 
at the lowest possible cost consistent with 
comfort. Nothing could be simpler than 
this plan. The entrance, is through the 
porch directly into the living room without 
the medium of a hall. The living room and 
dining room are practically one, which gives 
a sense of spaciousness. The two bedrooms, 
bathrooms, and kitchen are entered through 
a small hall, thus the living room and dining 
room division of the house is entirely sepa- 
rate and can be shut off from the bed- 
rooms and kitchen by merely closing the 
door, which should be of glass. 

In this house, as in all other Touchstone 
Houses, we have planned a kitchen so that 
the wall space will permit the most efficient 
placing of range, dresser, sink, table, etc. 
There is a service porch, a group of win- 


dows over the sink and a generous pantry, 
in which is an icebox, against the outside 
wall so that it can be filled from the porch. 
At the end of the passageway leading down 
to the cellar is a small closet for brooms. 
We have seen many more pretentious 
houses, with less convenient kitchens. In 
a small house like this one the work is 
generally done by a member of the family. 
À homemaker who does her own work 
spends a considerable part of her time in 


A BIRD- 
BATH OF 
CONCRETE 
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THE TOUCHSTONE GARDEN 


the kitchen, therefore the room should be 
a pleasant one. Every possible plan for 
quick dispatching of work, for convenient 
arranging of main fittings and every 
possible thought taken, keep the place im- 
maculate without self-inflicted drudgery. 


THE TOUCHSTONE GARDEN 
(Continued from page 503) 

but in a small space, boarded in by high 
fences, the lack of oxygen is a very serious 
problem for flowers. And: yet, although 
only a limited number of annuals and per- 
ennials will bloom, the list of vines and 
ferns is long. And miracles of beauty can 
be worked through the use of picturesque 
wooden and concrete statues, baths and fur- 
niture, draped in vines and ambushed with 
ferns and hardy annuals. 

The first glimpse of The Touchstone gar- 
den, as can be seen by the pictures, is that 
of an established spot, a place where chil- 
dren could play or friends could meet for 
tea, where lovely restful evenings could be 
lived, a place that is bound to add to one’s 
joy and health. 

Since the making and developing of our 
garden we have grown to feel how essential 
it is in the city, as well as in the country, 
to have a green spot to refresh the eyes and 
the spirit. So interested are we in this pro- 
ject of making backyards into gardens and 
of making waste spaces in the country to 
bloom like the rose, that we have established 
a department in the magazine for free ad- 
vice to gardenmakers, and also we wish to 
ask our subscribers to bring their garden 
problems to Mrs. Roorbach, our Garden 
Editor. She has studied gardens all over 
the world. In addition to this she knows the 
poetical side of gardens through books and 
has experienced all of the practical side 
through her own delight in gardening. 

It may be interesting to our readers, and 
to our gardenmakers, to know who has 
helped us make this garden. Нагітап- 
Sanders designed the pergola and the 
wooden arches, especially for this garden. 
Therefore the columns are not too heavy 
nor the depth too deep. Pergolas cannot 
be bought by the yard and set up, they must 
be designed for every special situation, else 
they will ruin instead of increase the beauty 
of the whole picture. From the Howard 
Studios have come the wall fountain, Flo- 
rentine oil jars, the masques upon the wall 
and the wall bird-bath. The bird-bath and 
stone seat beneath the arch, and the jardin- 


iéres are exhibited by the A and A Art 
Company. The Sharonware Co. is repre- 
sented in our garden with jars and bird- 
baths. The smiling baby satyr, also the 
frog, turtle and dogs’ drinking-basin were 
designed by Mrs. W. R. Hoyt. The lovely 
rustic bird houses were made by the Cres- 
cent Company and the white ones by Joseph 
H. Dodson. The weathervanes came from 
the Nature Studios and the tile pavement 
from Fiske and Company. The garden is 
watered by a wonderful sprayer from 
Cloche Company and the Simplex Labels 
keep faithful account of our experiments. 
Bobbink and Atkins furnished our sturdy 
bay trees, the linden and the vines that 
thrive in spite of adverse conditions. Be- 
neath the ground are bulbs furnished by 
Weeber and Don waiting for spring winds 
to call them forth. 


It may be helpful to people living in the 
city to learn about what vines and flowers 
have done best in this small garden of ours. 
The old wistaria threw out many young 
shoots which as soon as they reached the 
sun fairly flew along the fence, turning it 
into a thing of beauty. The English ivy 
grows like a weed whether it hangs down 
from the urn or climbs up the wall. It 
always seems to enjoy itself and climbs 
vigorously. Our cobea scandens were 
not successful. Kudzu vines made a 
splendid showing, so also did the madeira 
vines and all the woodbines thrived. Morn- 
ing glories unfortunately were broken down 
by the winds and it was too late to plant 
again so we do not know what they would 
have done. Cardinal climbers did not do. 
well either. The spring bulbs liked our 
garden very much, pansies also liked to 
stay with us. Ferns of every description 
both those from wild places and those from 
greenhouses flourished beyond belief. Mari- 
golds put out a vigorous growth but were 
blighted by an August pest. Azuratum kept 
a steady note of blue in the garden. An- 
tirrhinum grew mightily, blossomed well, so 
also did dahlias. The rock garden is full 
of woodsy things, like partridge berries, 
wintergreen berries, wood violets, wild 
strawberries and hepaticas. At present the 
garden is bright with asters which, however, 
were set out in full bloom. Lobelia, gera- 
niums, golden glow did fairly well. The 
lawn did as well as might be expected though 
we are preparing to turn it all under and 
enrich the earth and make a fresh start 
this coming spring. 


HOUSES ЕГГТЕО ТО THE LANDSCAPE 


FOUR HOUSES DESIGNED 


TO: HARMONIZE WITH LO- 


CAL CONDITIONS 


T is always of interest to students of 
Г то note the close relation between 

rural architecture of all lands and local 
conditions. For instance in cold countries 
the walls of the houses are thick to keep 
out the cold. Cattle, crops and people are 
all gathered together under one roof. In 
tropical countries, houses are built with wide 
overhanging roofs and great verandas. 
Where forests are abundant homes are of 
wood. In barren lands houses are, natur- 
ally, built of stone or of brick made from 
the soil. This is the only way to gain the 
individuality that later becomes identified as 
a national type. Landscape architects get 
their inspiration from hills and dales, take 
advantage of all inequalities, instead of re- 
ducing everything to a dead level. Archi- 
tects also should get inspiration from the 
locality, should study the slope of the hills 
and echo it in the slope of the roof and build 
of whatever material is found most easily ob- 
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tainable in the locality in which the house is 
to stand. The first work should be to hunt 
for existing possibilities and build in accord- 
ance, instead of designing a house that is 
essentially beautiful but bears no relation 
whatsoever to the place where it is to 
stand. 

In architecture as wel] as in every other 
branch of art or craft "beauty is built upon 
necessity." А forced situation or strained 
line of design takes away from the purity 
that is demanded in a beautiful object. 
However it is well known how difficult it is 
for any one to be simple these days. The 
first effort is always toward complication 
of both thought and action; but a good sol- 
dier throws away everything from his pack 
except necessities, so that he may travel 
with every ounce of energy to his goal. A 
good artist must travel by the same rule, 
discarding every line, object and ornament 
that is not positively essential. His work 
must be beautiful through proportion and 
through fitness. 

-Many charming studios and homes have 
been evolved from old barns. We are show- 
ing one here made from an old hay mow. 
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HOUSES FITTED TO THE LANDSCAPE 
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The farmer who built the hay mow many 
years ago snuggled it up against a bank 
because it was cheaper to build in this way, 


SLEEPING PORCH 
‘PORCH 


“KITCHEN: 
127 X15 


1276"x 17” 


LIVING ROOM: 
۱6١۸27 


DINING ROOM: 


BUNGALOW: Е. С. DIETRICH ARCH. 


it was also easy to unload hay from the 
high level, and at the same time this type 
of building provided warmth for the cattle 
in their quarters in the basement, entered 
from a lower grade. Тһе architect Е. С. W. 
Dietrich has converted this old hay mow 
into a house of considerable originality and 
charm. By using the old retaining wall and 
adding on a new living room and porch, he 
was able to produce a well-balanced 
picturesque exterior and an interior 
of great convenience. Part of the 
old roof on the living room end was 
badly out of repair and this fur- 
nished an opportunity to introduce 
a broken eave and ridge line which 
give the place noticeable individu- 
ality. At the highest ground level 
there was an off-set in the foundation wall 
of six inches. This enabled him to lower 
the main floor to within twelve inches of 
the grade using the old floor level as a win- 
dow sill height. 

The original foundation of field stone 
was in excellent condition so Mr. Dietrich 
built up the new end of the house with 
stone, to match the old foundation. А 
glance at the floor plan shows how ingeni- 
ously the great space of the loft was con- 
verted into rooms in convenient relation to 
one another. The dining room, kitchen, 


. pantry and service part of the house are 


conveniently segregated. The four bed- 
rooms, two bathrooms and sleeping porch 
are separated from the rest of the house 
by a narrow hall. 


HOUSES FITTED TO THE LANDSCAPE 
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К. DIETRICH has also built a 

stone bungalow upon the crest of 

a hill in a way that makes it look as 
though it were part of the landscape. In- 
stead of leveling the ground he took ad- 
vantage of all its inequalities leaving stones 
that would fit into the foundation until it 
is difficult to tell which stones were there 
originally and which were built up to form 
the house. Though this house is extremely 
simple, yet because of the way it grows up 
from the land, it attracts immediate atten- 
tion. The jutting bay window and the ter- 
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race with rustic observation house, deprive 
it of any appearance of primness which 
would be distinctly out-of-place in such a 
situation. 


TILL another variation that Mr. Diet- 

rich has made in fitting a house upon its 
site, instead of grading a site to fit the house, 
is shown in the bungalow near Burlington, 
Vermont. The walls are made of selected 
field stone and laid up in bold cement joints. 
The walls are carried up to various heights 
and each stone is set with the weather- 
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FOOD DRYING IMPORTANT TO THE NATION 


stains exposed so they are exactly the same 


. color and quality as the stones all about 


them. The walls of the house that come 
down to meet the stone are of cedar shingles 
with thick butts and laid with twelve inch 
exposure to the weather. These are stained 
a silver gray. The roof is of shingles 
stained a gray-green so the whole color ef- 
fect of the house is that of a huge lichen- 
covered, weathered  field-boulder. Тһе 
heavy overhang of the porch gives a shadow 
in bold contrast to the gray tone of the 
house. The interior trim in the main is 
second growth chestnut. “The remainder 
of the trim is painted pine. There are three 
bedrooms, a sleping porch, two bathrooms, 
kitchen, pantry, service porch, dining room, 
large living room and living porch, thus the 
interior is as comfortable and well arranged 


FOOD DRYING A NATIONAL 
NEED 


ec RYING vegetables and fruits for 

D winter use is one of the vital 

national needs of wartime. As 

a national need it becomes a patriotic duty. 

As a patriotic duty it should be done in 
every family. 

“Failure to prepare vegetables and fruits 
for winter use by Drying is one of the 
worst examples of American extravagance. 
During the summer nature provides an 
over-abudance. This year, with the plant- 
ing of 2,000,000 home food gardens, stimu- 
lated by the National Emergency Food Gar- 
den Commission, this abundance will be 
especially large. The excess supply is not 
meant to go to waste. The over-abundance 
of the summer should be made the normal 
supply of the winter. The individual family 
should conduct Drying on a liberal scale. 
In no other wáy can there be assurance that 
America’s food supply will meet our own 
needs. In no other way, surely, can we 
answer the enormous demands made upon 


us for furnishing food for our European 
Allies. 


IMPORTANCE OF FOOD THRIFT 


“The reckless extravagance. of living 
from hand to mouth has become a national 
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as the exterior is harmonious and beauti- 
ful. 


HE fourth house of this group designed 
by Mr. Dietrich is distinctly different. 
It is built at Asheville, North Carolina. The 
foundation is of concrete and the walls are 
of frame covered with metal lath and stucco. 
A celler extends under the entire house. 
There are two bedrooms, a large dining and 
living room and a large living porch as 
may be seen, by study of the first floor plan. 
The second story consists of two large bed- 
rooms, and a bathroom. These rooms are 
lighted from windows in the gables. The 
roof is covered with cypress shingles, and 
the interior trim is pine. Some of the rooms 
are finished with natural wood, others are 
stained and some are painted. The floors 
are edged grained pine. 


trait. Too frequently today’s order from 
the grocer is for today’s needs. The needs 
of tomorrow and next winter are left to 
take çare of themselves. This results in 
heavy loss of food products during the 
growing season, when they are plentiful, 
and high prices during the winter when 
production is stopped. Winter buying of 
vegetables and fruits is costly. It means 
that you pay transportation, cold storage 
and commission merchants’ charges and 
profits. Summer is the time of lowest 
prices. Summer, therefore, is the time to 
buy for winter use. 

“Every pound of food products grown 
this year will be needed to combat Food 
Famine. The loss that can be prevented, the 
money saving that can be effected and the 
transportation relief that can be brought 
about make it essential that every American 
household should make vegetable and fruit 
Drying a part of its program of Food 
Thrift. The results can be gained in no 
other way.” 

This quotation is taken from the “Home 
Drying Manual for Vegetables and Fruit,” 
published by the National Emergency Food 
Garden Commission, 210 Maryland Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., copy of which 
will be sent free to any person interested 
in conserving the resources of their country 
if request is made. 


LET US HELP YOU FURNISH 
YOUR HOUSE 


I LIVE in an apartment and my living 

room seems so cut and dried looking; 
all the furniture, consisting of a piano, 
three chairs, a book-case and a davenport 
are placed against the walls. Can you sug- 
gest some way of arranging them so they 
look a little more artistic? I have a nice 
bow window in this room. 

A. "The first thought in fixing up a room 
where you spend much of your time is to 
make it look simple, so that it will not be- 
come monotonous and yet have enough 
symmetery in the arrangement to give an 
artistic effect. Why not place your daven- 
port and piano back to back in front of 
your bow-window, so that the light from 
the window comes over your shoulder when 
you are playing. If you can find a piece 
of lovely Chinese embroidery or a Japanese 
obi, of the color you are using in your room, 
put it across the exposed part of the piano. 
Cushions made of this same material (the 
obi is large enough to make both the strip 
and four cushions) would look well on the 
seat of your window. You have no idea 
how cozy this will make your room. Let 
your bookcase and one chair take up some 
of your wall space and put your other two 
chairs away from'the wall to give the room 
a homelike appearance. 

О. I want to furnish a room which is 
a combination library, living room and sun- 
parlor. "Will you suggest some attractive 
material to use that will not be too expensive 
and still decorative. 

A. There is nothing so beautiful and 
decorative as chintz and there are so many 
kinds to choose from. However it is neces- 
sary to choose with discrimination as the 
material things used in a home are often an 
expression of an individuality. The cheer- 
ful, bright William Morris chintzes are very 
effective but cannot be used in too great 
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profusion as they would become tiresome 
with their large designs. As window drapes 
made with straight lines and a vallance, they 
are lovely and can be combined with two 
toned chintz as coverings for the furniture. 
These William Morris chintzes are partic- 
ularly suited to sun-rooms on account of the 
lovely bird designs they often come in, 
which give an outdoor effect that is very 
charming. If the rugs you use are Oriental, 
the color scheme would be perfect as they 
come in about the same colors as the chintz. 
If on the other hand, you prefer the modern 
rag rugs, which are being so extensively used 
you can use a great deal of originality in 
selecting them. They come in blues, greens, 
grays, combination of black and whites, 
greens and blues, and some have touches 
of red to make a room cheery. With the 
chintz, the black and white combination 
would look very well. This would give you 
an opportunity to carry out this idea in the 
covering for your furniture. A chintz with 
a white back-ground combined with black 
and one color, blue, or rose preferably, 
would prove a very happy combination. 
Pillows of black satin or velvet would look 
well on the couch or in a window seat, with 
here and there a brilliant green or blue one 
to add life to the room. A lovely soft effect 
can be given electric lights by hanging a 
piece of the palest yellow chiffon over them. 
This is not expensive and gives the same 
effect as more elaborate shades. You will 
find that in furnishing a living room, where 
you spend much of your time, the kind of 
hominess you always want will only come 
with much thought for detail. It will be 
the little things that will please or irritate, 
so be careful in the selection of your pic- 
tures and ornaments. Two or three pictures 
selected with good judgment are enough for 
the ordinary room. The TOUCHSTONE 
MAGAZINE will be glad to give information 
to subscribers regarding shops where desir- 
able interior decorations can be purchased. 
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FITTING UP YOUR OWN ROOMS 


FITTING UP YOUR OWN SPE- 
CIAL ROOMS 


NE thing that should never be for- 
() gotten in arranging an attractive 

room is first to keep simplicity in 
line as well as in color, and then to get the 
best effects by using colors most suited to 
the occupant of this room. There are many 
people who do not care for gray, but who 
prefer the more cheerful browns and reds 
or the more subtle greens and lavenders. 
With care and forethought these can be so 
combined that the effect is one of beauty and 
charm. 

A limited income usually means a limited 
amount of the artistic in one's surroundings. 
But often resourcefulness comes to the aid 
of a meager purse. It is not difficult to find 
a couple of nice rooms in New York at a 
reasonable rent, but the "fixing up" of these 
rooms to make an attractive home is quite 
another matter. It usually means going to 
a department store and buying furniture on 
the installment plan, which proves an end- 
less burden. Itis remarkable what wonders 
can be wrought with a bucket of paint and 
a little ingenuity. This paint can be put on 
so dexterously that it looks as if the furni- 
ture had been enameled. 

Second-hand stores 

abound in New York ( 

and if ‘one has the 

patience to seek long for 

what is wanted, it usual- 

ly can be found in one 

of these shops. 

This is what one girl 
did with a very limited ۶ 
amount of money. Her Q 
two rooms were none [| 
too large, so she had to Т 


utilize space to the very best advantage. 
The bedroom is done throughout in battle- 
ship gray. An old cedar desk with drawers 
at each end was bought for $7.00 at a sec- 
ond-hand shop. After two coats of paint, 
the man who sold it would have had a hard 
time recognizing it. Over this is hung a 
looking-glass, the frame of which is also 
painted gray, and this gives the impression 
desired, that of a dressing-table. Although 
this table is very long, giving it a distinctly 
smart look, no space is wasted as the 
drawers at the ends are used in the place 
of a chiffonier. The little seat which serves 
as a dressing-table chair is an old kitchen 
bench done іп the same gray tone. It cost 
fifty cents. At either end of this dressing- 
table are brass candlesticks, bought in the 
Russian Quarter, with tall mauve candles. 
Standing demurely in one corner of the 
room is a small gray sewing table. The 
original was in oak and was bought for 
$2.50. Dressed іп its coat of gray paint, 
it looks quite as fine as 145 mahogany sisters. 
The bed 15 of iron, but the gray paint de- 
ceives one into believing it is one of those 
lovely enameled pieces seen in the smart 
shops along Fifth Avenue. The bed cost 
five dollars. А touch of the Oriental mode 
is given this room in the 

‚ coolie hat which shades 

б the electric lights. This 


is painted a soft brown- 

ish-yellow and gives a 

pleasing glow to the en- 
E 


tire room. 
The living room is 


AN OLD DESK 
MADE INTO A 
CAPACIOUS 
DRESSING TABLE 


carried out in two colors, blue and yellow, 
with a touch here and there of black and 
: white. The two comfortable chairs were 
bought for six dollars each and covered at 
home with an old-blue rep. The couch is 
done in the same material. On the couch 
are three pillows, one yellow satin and two 
black velvet, the yellow beautifully outlined 
against the blue background. The window 
curtains are of yellow silkaline, the same 
shade as the pillow, and bordered with the 
blue rep. Tassels made of blue yarn are 
hung on the shade. The rugs are mauve rag 
rugs, oval in shape, serviceable as well as 
artistic. These can be washed, and cost 
from $3.00 to $6.00 apiece, according to 
size. The large blue and yellow umbrella 
shading the electric lights carries out the 
same Oriental idea seen in the bedroom. А 
tassel of blue yarn hangs from the umbrella. 
A low tea-table painted a peacock blue 
stands in one: corner of the room and оп 
this is a brilliant yellow teaset in Japanese 
ware. Two small foot-stools, also Japanese, 
are covered with the blue rep and nailed 
with gold tacks. The combination library 
and dining table was once a folding kitchen 
table. When not in use the sides are let 
down and a black.and white cretonne scarf 
looks very well on the gray top. The table 
cost $5.00. Тһе kitchenette, which is in the 
living room wall, is hidden from view by 
curtains of the yellow silkaline. When din- 
ner is being prepared, these curtains are 
held back by blue cords finished with the 
blue yarn tassels. Two or three pretty 


AN OLD STRAW BED, PAINTED GRAY TO 
FIT AN HARMONIOUS COLOR SCHEME 


lamps, covered with yellow and blue silk, 
stand around. The shades were made at 
a very nominal cost, from silk shirred on 
wire frames. 

The impression one gets upon entering 
these rooms is one of comfort and beauty. 
There is nothing in them that cannot be 
bought by a person in the most moderate 
circumstances, and yet one feels throughout 


excellent judgment. Everything is artisti- 
cally arranged, which is half the charm of 
an'attractive room. The color scheme is so 
well carried out that monotony is avoided, 
not an easy thing where only two or three 


colors are used. - 
Tue ToucusroNE MAGAZINE will be glad 


to help with ideas for the furnishing of 
rooms, apartments or houses, and will out- 
line unique or simple color-schemes on 
request. 
Illustrations by Shirley Barker. 
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FRENCH WOMEN AND FRENCH INDUSTRY 


HOW FRENCH WOMEN АВЕ 
SAVING THE INDUSTRIES ОЕ 
THEIROWN LAND: BY PIERRE 
HAMP | 


From an article in “The New France.” 
By Permission of The Editor. 


richest in France, how did industry be- 
have in the face of the invasion? Was 
it flexible enough to go оп?: 

The first day of mobilization, most of the 
factories shut down. The superintendents 
left, as well as the foremen and the me- 
chanics in charge of the power plants. The 
thousands of women employed in the textile 
industries—twenty thousand in the city of 
Lille alone—found themselves abruptly 
thrown out of work. But a new state of 
things was brought about very shortly. In- 
dustry, with its usual vitality, adapted itself 
to the war. Owners retired from business, 
came back to their factories to take the 
places of their sons, gone to the front as 
officers at the head of their workman-sol- 
diers. Тһе. spinners and weavers longest 
in service became foremen. The old stokers, 
or the men who wheeled out the ashes, kept 
an eye on the fires and the machinery at the 
same time. There were factories where 
veritable prodigies of work were accom- 
plished inside of twenty-four hours. 

The thousand of women and children re- 
turned to work; the regular working sched- 
ule of the factories became six hours a 
day instead of ten, or, in some cases, every 
other day. Many employers chose to keep 
open every day on part time, rather than 
leave the swarms of workers out on the 
streets for whole days at a time, to wear 
themselves out waiting for war news; for 
they soon began to listen for the guns, even 
though they did not hear them. 

During this worried time of threatened 
invasion, industry was kept going only in 
the face of tremendous technical difficulties : 
there were too many untrained hands at 
work, and the output suffered in quality; 
the moratorium kept money locked up in 
the banks that was needed to pay wages; 
the militarization of the railways cut off 
the arrival of fuel and blocked all freight 
deliveries. Factories began to run out of 
raw material. Customers stopped buying, 
or at all events were unable to get in touch 
with the factories. Finished goods had to 
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be stored, while supplies must be paid for 
in cash—especially coal, when there was 
any to be had at all. The mines exacted 
payment on delivery at the pit-head. 

To weave and spin for stock, adding capi- 
tal spent in wages to the capital already tied 
up in raw material—such was the ruinous 
situation that many concerns faced valiantly, 
in order to give their employees a chance 
to work and make their living. The less 
well-stocked factories closed down, then 
started up again with fresh supplies. Dur- 
ing the panicky period toward the end of 
August, 1914, the looms kept going. Тег- 
rified country folk began to reach the cities 
and announce the approach of the Uhlans. 
Work went right ahead. One Armentieres 
employer declared: 


“Му wheels are going to turn until the 
Germans come to stop them." 

At Lille, Roubaix and Tourcoing, the Ger- 
mans arrived in small detachments and 
levied requisitions, but made no move 
against factories. 

Upon their departure and after the 
Marne, this part of Flanders believed itself 
definitely rid of them. The people who 
had fled toward Rouen and the Loire be- 
gan to come back. The trade received large 
orders from the army, and the shutting 
down of factories greatly diminished. But 
in October came the second invasion, with 
the bombardment of Armentiéres, Lille and 
Douai, the factory centers of the valley of 
the Lys. 

Flanders had seen the passing of the great 
Belgian migration, pushed on by the Ger- 
man army—flax-pickers of the Courtrai re- 
gion, still carrying their blue wallets, strag- 
gling crowds of women, dragging along tired 
children. In their wake, the Flemings of 
France were leaving also, fleeing their vil- 
lages wrecked by German shells. The fugi- 
tives filled the railroad trains to overflow- 
ing; crammed, standing, into coal cars. 
Across Flanders, from La Bassée to the 
Yser, was one great battle. Тһе Germans 
fell back, freeing Hazebrouck, Bailleul, and 
Armentiéres. But their trenches stretched 
before this treasure house: Lille, Roubaix 
and Tourcoing. 

In all this upheavel and destruction, what 
became of industry? Factories all over the 
region had been damaged by artillery fire. 
Thousands of skilled workmen had been 
driven into exile—an exile often deadlier, 
through overcrowding, starvation and cold, 
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than the bombardment suffered by those 
who stayed behind. But no sooner were 
the Germans ропе than the people began 
to come back and resume work. The in- 
dustrial "front" kept pace with the firing 
line. This movement will be a magnificent 
one to follow in some future systematized 
history of labor during the war. In the val- 
ley of the Lys, the weaving mills stopped 
work on the 6th of October, halted by the 
bombardment. On October 15th the Ger- 
mans were repulsed; by the 25th, the cloth- 
looms were whirring and clashing again in 
the mills. Whenever their noise stopped, 
at lunch-hour and at night, one could hear 
the musketry fire in the trenches. 

In January, the women operatives and 
non-mobilized workmen of the B 
weaving mill, at H , asked their su- 
perintendent to put them back at work. 
The region was constantly subjected to an 
intermittent bombardment, the B 
mill alone having so far escaped the shells. 
Along the entire industrial front, this mill 
was the nearest to the trenches. An English 
battery operated directly behind it, on the 
outskirts of the town. Its chimney smoked 
in front of the guns. 

There are factories in operation whose 
warehouses lodge relief squads of English 
soldiers. They bathe in the thread- and 
cloth-cleaning tubs, and they use the sul- 
phuric acid with which the linen is bleached 
to clean their bloody and rusty bayonets. 

At St. M , a linen-spinning mill, 
bombarded in October, 1914, has been en- 
tirely repaired. Its smoke stack, pierced 
by a shell, wears a red scar of new bricks. 
One of the foremen went through the work- 
men's quarter of the town to announce that 
work was about to begin again. One old 
laboring woman cried for joy at the news 
DU and at that, her work is far from 
agreeable. She says that she doesn't want 
her children to do it. She is a linen spin- 
ner, and has to work in a hot room, drenched 
to the skin by steam. 

While repairs were under way she did 
sewing and finishing for the army. The 
supplies to the Belgian, French and English 
commissaries gave out a great deal of work 
to be done at home. There has never been 
so much work for women to do. They have 
to make all the minor equipment for the 
last classes of territorials, fashioning it out 


of heavy jute cloth: belts, cartridge cases, 
rifle-slings. . . . After their day at the 
factory many of the women do additional 
work at home, as the working time of the 
factories is limited by the amount of day- 
light. They are never artificially lighted, to 
avoid serving as a guide for night-flying 
German airplanes. 

There is a humble greatness about these 
civilians who hold so doggedly to their 
everyday jobs, these factory women who 
brave shells to go to work. Next to the 
soldier who defends the soil, the factory 
girl who sticks to her work is the one who 
makes France immortal. She is not con- 
tent to live on public charity, on State al- 
lowances, on the rations of English soldiers. 
The latter may give her jam for her dessert, 
but she earns her own daily bread. Тһе 
moral value of work increases in war time, 
when the idleness of non-combatants might 
easily injure the morale of the whole race, 
and might lower the earning capacity of the 
laboring classes through loss of skill. These 
working girls who, as they put it, don't 
want to get out of practice, and go on at 
their task, are saving the basic power of 
the country—a thing that must never perish. 
War is transitory. Labor is eternal. 

The whole Dunkirk region is spinning and 
weaving jute for the army. The coarse 
linen industry begins at Hazebrouck and 
Bailleul. The flax mills are working 
throughout the valley of the Lys. But the 
Germans hold the spinning mills of Lille, 
Seclin, Wambrechies and La Madeleine; 
and the woolen goods section—Roubaix and 
Tourcoing. The textile industries of Flan- 
ders have been cut in two by the invasion. 
France still gets cloth from Normandy ; but 
it was Lille and its environs that spun the 
linen and cotton for her white-goods, and 
it was Le Cambresis that wove her finest 
lawns. Only the region from Armentieres 
on, where the coarser linen comes from, 1s 
freed, This section is cut off from the 
spinning mills that normally supply it; at 
Armentiéres, as a matter of fact, what stocks 
of thread still remain will shortly be en- 
tirely exhausted as soon as the repairs to 
the bombarded factories and the withdrawal 
of the German batteries permit this import- 


ant linen-producing city to resume full ac- | 


tivity. Several of the undamaged mills are 
already working. 
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WOMEN OF BELGIUM: BY CHAR- 
LOTTE KELLOGG 


ERBERT C. HOOVER has written 
Н the introduction to this book of Mrs. 

Kellogg's which tells with words 
that will live for many generations of how 
the women of Belgium turned tragedy to 
triumph. In this introduction he says, "The 
soul of Belgium received a grievous wound, 
but the women of Belgium are staunching 
the flow—sustaining and leading this 
stricken nation to greater strength and 
greater life. We of the Relief have been 
proud of the privilege to place the tools in 
the hands of these women, and have watched 
their skillful use and their improvement 
in method with hourly admiration. We 
have believed it to be so great an inspira- 
tion that we have daily wished it could be 
pictured by a sympathizing hand, and we 
confess to insisting that Mrs. Kellogg 
should spend some months with her hus- 
band during his administration of our Brus- 
sels office. She has done more than record 


in simple terms passing impressions of the. 


varied facts of the great work of these 
women, for she spent months in loving sym- 
pathy with them. We offer her little book 
as our, and Mrs. Kellogg’s tribute in ad- 
miration of them and the inspiration which 
they have contributed to this whole organ- 
ization.” 

It is impossible to: even glance hastily 
through this book without being uplifted 
by the examples of heroism that illuminate 
every page. As long as the world stands 
the courage and resourcefulness of the 
Belgium women and the generosity and 
brotherly love which inspired those who 
strove to help her, will be echoed in history. 
Every man and woman in America should 
read this book and not only read it but buy it 
for all profits of this volume go to the Com- 
mission of Relief in Belgium. Mr. Hoover 
as head of the Relief says “Our task and 
theirs has been to maintain the laughter of 
the children, not to dry their tears." Every 
person who buys this book, helps to main- 
tain the laughter of the children. It would 
seem that no one after reading this book 
would be unable to resist the appeal to 
brighten the lives of the children and sup- 
port the courage of the women. We recom- 
mend it most heartily to our readers. (Pub- 
lished by Funk and Wagnalls, New York. 
Illustrated, 210 pages. Price $1.00 net.) 


THE COLONIAL HOUSE: BY JOSEPH 
EVERETT CHANDLER 


R. CHANDLER who has long been 

recognized as an authority on the 
Colonial type of architecture dedicates this 
book to the “Memory of The Early Build- 
ers and Architects of the Anglo-American 
Colonies who builded better than they 
knew." It is a question in many people's 
minds whether the old architects "builded 
better than they knew." They seemed to 
know very well what they were doing and 
built from the inspiration that always ac- 
companies men who are working out their 
ideals and suitability. Some builders, alas, 
create houses for the money that they can 
get out of it. Others build from love of 
their work. 

This book, full of beautiful illustrations 
begins by tracing the causes that influenced 
the first Colonial houses and then takes the 
work up in detail, considering the plan, the 
roof, the construction details of the first, 
second and third periods, the downfall, re- 
storation, modern work and then a chapter 
on Colonial gardens. Тһе book will prove 
of immense interest to all amateurs con- 
templating building a Colonial home and 
also to all professionals who enjoy a closer 
acquaintance with the historic side of 
American architecture. (Published Ьу 
Robert M. McBride and Company, New 
York. Illustrated. 341 pages. Price $2.50.) 


LOW-COST SUBURBAN HOMES: 
EDITED BY RICHARDSON WRIGHT 


ICHARDSON WRIGHT, Editor of 

House and Garden, in this volume has 
put into the hands of a man of moderate 
purse, ideals and information that are of 
immense value. He has presented many 
types of houses none of which cost over 
$10,000.00, suitable for erection in different 
parts of America.  Low-cost suburban 
houses have interested modern architects 
more perhaps than any other one depart- 
ment of architecture, and it it safe to say that 
at the present rate of improvement in de- 
sign and stability, America will soon be 
dotted with houses that embody the ideal 
of home. America has been notoriously 
lax in the matter of good taste in building. 
We have built hastily and thrown houses 
together with no thought of the beauty of 
the suburban block as a whole. The table 
of contents shows that such men as Ralph 
Adams Cram, George Hunt Ingraham, C. 
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E. Schermerhorn, and Howard Hammitt, 
have helped to make this book with its many 
beautiful houses and floor plans, of absorb- 
ing interest to prospective builders. (Pub- 
lished by Robert M. McBride and Com- 
pany, New York. Illustrated, 120 pages. 
Prices $1.25 net). 


THE CRAFT OF HANDMADE RUGS: 
BY AMY MALI HICKS 


UG-MAKING is one of the old-time 

industries that have been revived by 
modern craft-workers to good purposes. 
From certain old Colonial braided rugs still 
treasured in New England farm houses, 
have been developed designs more suitable 
to our modern homes. Тһе author says 
that, “Our great grandmothers had in their 
homes beautiful furniture of Chippendale, 
Heppelwhite and Sheraton, and the purity 
of these styles maintained a standard of 
good taste in that period.” The modern 
craft workers attempt to make something 
equally as suitable to the type of furniture 
found in modern homes. Мо article, per- 
haps, adds or detracts more to the furnish- 
ing of a room than a well or a badly chosen 
rug. This book teaches the modern home- 
maker how not only to make braided, knit- 
‚ ted, crocheted, hooked and needle-woven 
rugs, but how to dye the materials that 
go into their construction. Thus every 
possible color scheme can be worked out 
to the homemaker’s absolute desire. Іп- 
corporated also in this book are directions 
for making tufted counterpanes, bayberry 
candles, stencils and a few other things 
that amateur craftworkers are very glad to 
know about. (Published by McBride, Nast 
& Company, New York. Illustrated. 250 
pages. Price $2.00 net.) 


DYES AND DYEING: BY CHARLES 
E. PELLEW 


HE author Charles E. Pellew formerly 

adjunct professor at Columbia Uni- 
versity, has compiled this book for the use 
of modern craftsmen, or any amateur who 
wishes to dye and stain textiles by hand 
on a small scale, but has no knowledge of 
the process by which this is accomplished. 
It is a book, in short, for amateurs rather 
than professionals, and therefore each stage 


of the work has been described so accurately . 


and clearly that it amounts practically to 
a course of instruction. Few questions 
could be asked by a novice, that are not 


already answered for him in this book. 
It is the outcome of a series of articles 
once used in The Craftsman Magazine. 
These articles stimulated such interest that 
the author was led to enlarge them and put 
them in book form. Different chapters 
cover the subjects of Stenciling, Batik, How 
to Dye Cotton, Silk and Feathers, in Sulphur 
or Vat Colors. The book is a rich addition 
to the library of modern craftworkers. 
(Published by McBride, Nast & Company, 
New York. Illustrated. 264 pages. Price, 
$2.00 net.) | 


THE HOME AND ITS MANAGE- 
МЕМТ: ВУ MABEL HYDE КІТТ- 
REDGE 


S President of the Association of 

Practical Housekeeping Centers in 
New York City and Chairman of the New 
York School Lunch Committee, and author 
of several books on Practical Home Mak- 
ing, Mabel Hyde Kittredge surely has 
earned the right to be recognized as an 
authority of all subjects pertaining to the 
home and its management. Beginning with 
the house itself she puts a series of ques- 
tions that prospective homemakers should 
ask themselves before they select the site 
and decide upon the design. Through each 
room of the house she has left nothing un- 
touched. The outfitting, cleaning and or- 
dering of the kitchen, dining room, living 
room, bedroom and laundry is exhaustively 
treated. The chapter on marketing is es- 
pecially valuable. Foods and their values, 
cooking, preserving fruits, etc. are all 
handled in such a way that the reader gains 
clear insight into how to manage a home 
economically and to keep the members of 
her family wholesomely fed and comfort- 
ably cared for. Part of the book is devoted 
to cooking receipts. The book is intended 
to place information in the hands of the 
young housekeeper and the student of 
household economies in school, rather than 
for experienced housekeepers. ( Published 
by The Century Company, New York. 385 
pages. Price 1.50.) 


MODERN FARM BUILDINGS: BY 

ALFRED HOPKINS 
HE artistic possibility of modern group 
T farm buildings has never been brought 
to the attention of the public in a more 
notable way than through the work ہ٤‎ 
Alíred Hopkins. Through his many years 
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of concentration on the subject he has 
reached a knowledge of methods, material 
and design that is unrivalled. The practical 
side of farm-building construction comes 
first in his mind, in importance. Не 15 ге- 
sponsible for much of the modern scientific 
working out of farm needs and has de- 
veloped buildings picturesque in silhouette 
and beautiful in every detail. The ex- 
teriors of some of his cow stables, coach- 
man's cottage, dairies and hay barns are 
so attractive that they might be mistaken 
for a homestead, and within, the most com- 
plete and modern equipment of their kind 
has been installed. The book is an invalu- 
able compendium of materials and equip- 
ment. It is attractively illustrated and con- 
tains full detailed drawings of the con- 
struction of cow stables, chicken house, bull 
pens, garages, group plans, sile, corn cribs, 
horse stalls etc. In fact this book is a valu- 
able text book of farm-building construc- 
tion. (Published by Robert M. McBride 
and Company, New York. Illustrated. 206 
pages. Price 2.50 net.) 


“THE NEW FRANCE": А NEW MAG- 
AZINE 


HE present world war has already 

been influential in awakening in all the 
Allies a greater mutual sympathy and un- 
derstanding, a sense of brotherhood that 
may have heretofore existed but that has 
never come to full fruition. Although 
France and America have always been sym- 
pathetic to each other there has never be- 
fore existed that deep understanding which 
has had birth in the last few years. То 
encourage this spirit, to act in fact as a 
sort of mental clearing house for France 
and America, a magazine called The New 
France is just being published. The point 
of view of the editors is expressed as fol- 
lows: “This review is the beginning of an 
effort to find regular and organized expres- 
sion for the great spirit of practical co- 
operation between France and America.” 
Surely nothing more practical, more bene- 
ficial or of more ultimate helpfulness to 
both countries could exist than a magazine 
of this type, sponsored as it is by “Les 
Amitiés Francaises Inc.,” with such men on 
its staff as Deems Taylor and Swinburne 
Hale and edited by a man with so keen 
an insight into human nature and so rich 
a knowledge of Franco-American affairs as 
Denys Amiel. 


HINTS ON LANDSCAPE GARDEN- 
ING: By PRINCE VON PUCKLER- 
MUSKAU. EDITED BY SAMUEL 
PARSONS 


HE American Society of Landscape 

Architects, has given us in this book 
the second of their series of authoritative 
books published on the subject of Amer- 
ican landscape gardening. The first book 
of the series was, “The Art of Landscape 
Gardening,” by Humphry Repton, and this 
present volume follows as a natural se- 
quence and represents further enlighten- 
ment upon the same subject. Mr. Parsons, 
the editor, is well known to be an author- 
ity, well able to translate and to put the 
matter before American readers in the 
clearest possible manner. The chapters 
cover such subjects as the laying out of 
large parks and small gardens; the group- 
ing of trees and shrubs; the treatment of 
roads, paths, water-banks, and esplanades; 
the handling of rock-gardens, meadow- 
lands, and lawns. His treatment of the 
subject is always beautifully simple and 
full of poetical hints as well as practical 
information. The book is a valuable com- 
pendium of philosophy, art and science, as 
may be expected when written by a prince 
as well as a practical gardener. One quota- 
tion will serve as an example of the original 
and poetical manner in which the whole 
book is written: “Even so one might com- 
pare a higher garden art with music and, 
at least as fitly as architecture has been 
called *frozen music, to call garden art 
“growing music. It, too, has its sympho- 
nies, adagios, and allegros, which stir the 
senses with vague but powerful emotions. 
Further, as Nature offers her features to 
the landscape gardener for use and choice, 
so does she offer to music her fundamental 
tones; beautiful like the human voice, the 
song of birds, the thunder of the tempest, 
the roaring of the hurricane, the bodeful 
wailing of the branches—ugly sounds like 
howling, bellowing, clattering, and squeak- 
ing. Yet the instruments bring all these out 
and work, according to circumstances, ear- 
splitting sounds in the hands of the incompe- 
tent, entrancing when arranged by the artist 
in an orderly whole." The book is beauti- 
fully presented, full of such instruction as 
should be the possession of every American 
gardener. (Published by Houghton, Mifflin 
Company, Boston and New York. Illus- 
trated. 196 pages. Price, $3.50 net.) 
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